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d | long enough for you to find out their exact 
mes Dea ° hue, or their exact expression either.. Also, 
he had what was called a very fine head 
| of fair curly hair, and what some ‘people con- 
| sidered a very fine head also—though it was a 
pity it shelved off on either side in the locality 
CHAPTER I. wheré people placed the organ of conscientious- 
I pon’r suppose it rained harder in the good |} ness. . A phrenologist who came to Slopperton, 
town of Slopperton on the Sloshy than it rained | declared John North to be singularly wanting 
anywhere else. Butitdid rain. There wasn’t an'| in that small virtue, and also expressed | his 
umbrella in Slopper- d 
ton that could stand 
the rain that came 
pouring down that 
November afternoon 
between the hours of 
four and five. That 
rather dingy stream, 
the Sloshy, was swol- 
len into a kind of 
dirty teen me ne and 
the graceful coal- 
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barges, which adorn- 
aft tka bosom were 


Soe of _ the 
clot 


es-lines and flut- 
tering linen which 
usually. were to be 
seen on their decks. 
Mr. Jabez North, 
assistant and usber at 
the Academy of Dr. 
Tappenden, was not 
in anywise affected 
by either fog, rain,or 
wind. He was’not 
eold, or if he was 
cold, be didn't mind 
being cold. He was 
sitting at his desk 
mending pens 
hearing six red-nosed 
boys conjugate the 
verb ‘‘ Amo,” to love 
—while the said boys 
were giving prac- 
tical illustrations of 
the active verb, to 
shiver—and the pas- 
sive ditto, to be puz- 
gied. He was not 
only a good youn 
man, this Jabez Nort! 
(and be must have 
been a very good 
young man, for his 
oodness was almost 
n every mouth in 
Slopperton,indeed he 
was looked upon by 
many ‘excellent old 
ladies as an incarna- 
tion of the i a0 
pious), but he was 
rather a handsome 
young man also. He 
had thin, delicate fea- 
tures, a pale, fair 
complexion, and as 
young women said, 
Very beautiful bine 
eyes; only it was un- 
fortunate that ; these 
eyes, being, accord- 
ing to report, of such 
a véry beautiftl ‘col- 
or, ‘had a shifting 


way with them, and : SSSA . f 
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opinion that a parallel case of deficiency. in the 
entire moral region be had. ‘never met with 
except in the skull of a very distinguished 
criminal, who invited a friend. to dinner and 
murdered him on the kitchen-stairs, while the 
first_course was being dished. ‘But, of course, 
the Sloppertonians pronounced this professor to 
be an impostor, ani, bis art a piece, of char- 
latanism, as they were only too happy to pro- 
nounce any professor of any art: that was ever 
foolish enough to 
show his nose in 
Slopperton. 

Sloppertcn teliey- 
ed in Jabez. North, 
Partly because Slop- 
perton had in a man- 
ner created, clothed, 
and fed him, set him 
on his’ feet, /p: tted 
him on the head, and 
reared) him under 
the shadow of Slop- 

- pertonian wings, to 
be the ‘good and 
worthy individual be 
was. 

The story was in 
this wise. Nineteen 
years before this bad 

ovember day, a lit- 
tle baby had been 
dragged, to all a 
pearance. drown 
out, of the .muddy 
waters of the Sloshy. 
Fortunately, he was 
less drowned than- 
dirty, and@ being’sub- 
jected to very sharp 
treatment —such as 
being rubbed down 
with a jack-towel by 
the ely ere te 
Humane ciety — 
this belpless. infant 
set up a feeble squall, 
and evinced other 
signs of a return of 
life. He was found in 
a Slopperton river, 
resuscitated and tak- 
en by a Slopperton 
beadle to the Slop- 

rton work - house; 

e therefore belonged 
to Sloppertom, Slop- 
perton found him a 
species of barnaele 
hard to shake off. 
The best thing, there- 
fore, for Slopperton 
to do, was to put the 
best face on a bad 
matter, and out ofits 
abundance, rear this 
unwelcome little 
stranger... And, tru- 
ly, virtue bas its re- 
ward; for,; from 
work-house brat to 
Sunday-school teach- 
er; from Sunday- 
school _ teacher © to 
scrub at Dr. Tappen- 
den’s academy,; from, 

= ge otheo serub to, usher 
<= of the fourth-form- 


never looked at you THKY DUG IT A GRAVE IN THE COLD, SNOW-COVERED GROUND, and from  fourth- 


form ushér to first assistant, pet toady, and fac- 
totum were so many strides which Jabez went over, as 
in seyen-leagued boots. ’ : 

Now, as to his namé of Jabez North, itisn’t to be 
supposed that when some wretched drab throws her 
hapless and sickly offspring into the river; itis not, I 
say, to be supposed that she puts his cardcase in his 
pocket, with his name and address in neat copperplate 
engraved therein. No; he was called by the Board of 
the Workhouse Jabez; first because Jabez was a Scrip 
tural Dame; secondly, pérhaps, because it was an ugly 
one, and agreed better with the cut of his clothes, and 
the fashion of his appointments, than Reginald, Conrad 
or Augustus might have done. The called him North 
also becausé he was found on thenorth bank of the 
Sloshy, and because North was an unobtrusive and 
commonplace Rame, appropriate to a pauper; like 
whose impudence it would indeed be to write himself 
down Montmorency, or Fitz Hardinge. 

Now there are many natures (God-created though 
they be) of so black and vilea tendency as to be soured 
and embittered by workhouse treatment. By con- 
stant keeping down, by days and days which grow into 
years and years, in which to hear akind word is to hear 
astrange language; so strange as to bring a choking 
sensation in the throat, and hot, unbidden tears into 
hisieyes. Natures there are so intimately wicked as 
not to be improved by tyranny; by the dominion, the 
mockery, and the insult of little boys, such as fourth 
form ushers have to endure sometimes; some natures, 
too, so weak and sentimental as to sicken without ove 
human tie; a boyhood without father or mother; a 
youth without sister or brother. Not such the excel- 
lent nature of Jabez North. Tyranny found him meek, 
it is true, but it left him much meeker. Insnlt found 
him mild, butitleft him lamb-like, Scornful speeches 
glanced away on him; crael words seemed dropa of 
water on marble, so powerless were they to strike or 
wond. He would take an insult from a boy whom, 
with his powerful right hand, he could have strangled 
or thrown from the window with one uplifting of his 
strong arm as he threw away a bad pen. But he was a 
good young man—a benevolent young man, giving in se- 
cret, and generally getting his raward openly. His left 
hand scarcely knew what his right hand did; but Slop- 
poerton always know it before long. So every citizen of 
the borough praised and applauded this model yonng 
man, and many were the prophesies of the day, when 
the pauper boy should be one of the greatest men.in 
that greatest of all towns, the town of Slopperton. 

The bad Novembor day emerged into a bad November 
night. Dark night at five o’clock, when candles, few 
and far between, flickered in Doctor Tappenden’s 
school-room, and long rows of half-pint mugs—splendid 
institutions for little boys to warm their hands at, 
being full of boiling and semi-opaque liquid, par ex- 
cellence milk and water—ornamented the school-room 
table. Darker night, still eight o’clock, when the boys 
have gone to bed, and perhaps would have gone to 
sleep; if Allecompaine, Major, hadn't a supper party in 
his room, with Danbury cakes, pigs’ trotters, peri- 
winkles, acid rock, and ginger-beer powders, laid out 
upon the bolster. ‘Not so dark by the head assistant’s 
desk, at which Jabez sits, his face ineffably calm, look- 
ing over a pile of exercises. Look at his face by that 
one candle ; look at the eyes, steady now, for he does 
not ‘iream anyone is looking athim ; steady and lumin- 
ous with a subdued fire, which might blaze out some 
day into a deadly flame. Lovk-at tho face, the de- 
termined mouth, the thin lips, which form almost 
an arch, and say is that the face of man to be con- 
tent with a life of dreary and obscure monotony ? 
As somewhat intellectual face; but not the face 
of aman with intellect seeking for no better employ- 
ment than the correcting of French and Latin exer- 
cises. If wo could look into his heart we might find 
the answers to these questions. Hoe raises the lid of 
his desk; a deep desk that holds many things—paper 
pens, letters, and what—yes—a thick coil of rope—a 
strange object in the assistant’s desk, this coil of rope. 
He looks at it as if to assure himself that it is safe ; 
shuts his desk quickly, locks it, puts tle key in his 
pocket; and when at halt-past nine he goes up to his 
little bedroom at the top of the house, he will take the 
desk up with him under his arm. 


CHAPTER II, 


Tux November night is darkest, foggiest, wettest, and 
windiest, out om the open road that leads to Slopperton. 
A dreary road at the ‘best of times, this road, and 
dreaviest of all in one spot, about a mile and a half out 


of Mopperton. This spot is a solitary house, known as; 


the Black Mill. It was once the'cottage of a miller, and 
the mill stands, though in disuse. Tho cottage has been 
altered and improve 
honse; a dreary, rambling, timble-down place, it is 
trug, but still with some pretension about it. 
oceupied by a widow-lady, once the owner of a very 
laryo fortune, which had nearly all been squandered 
away by the dissipation of her only son. This son had 
long left Slop; nm, His mother had not heard of 
him for years. Somo said he had gone abroad. She 
used to try and hope this; bu ; 
mourned him as dead. She lived in‘modest style, with 
one old female seryant, Me are been with her since 
her marriages, and had been faithful ay every 


change of fortune—as these common and unlearned | face. 


creatures, strange to siy, som es are, It happened 
that, at this very time, Mrs. - d (this was the 
name of the owner of the Black Mill) had just received 
the visit of a brother who had just returned from the 
East Indies with a large fortune. This brother, Mr, 
Montague Harding, had, on landing in England, 
hastened to seek out his only. 3 and the arrival of 
the nabob at the solitary house: phe Sieppertan road 
had been s nine-days’ wonder to the good citizens. He 
brought with him .only one servant, a half caste ; his 
visit was to bo » short one, as he was about buying an 


and made into # tolerable-sized | 
It is] 


man falls, fainting, exhausted, into-the room, 


sometimes, he: 


THREE TIMES DEAD. 


estate in the south of England, on which he intended 
to reside with his widowed sister. 4 

The brother and sister are seated in. the little, warm, 
lamplit drawing-room at the Black Mill, this dark, 
November night. She is a woman who has once been 
handsome, but whose beauty has been fretted away be- 
neath anxieties and suspenses which wear out the 
strongest hope, as water wears away the hardest rock. 
He very much resembles her; but though his face is 
that of an invalid, it is not much careworn. 

- is speaking: “And you have not heard from your 
son?’ 

“For nearly seven years, Seven years of cruel sus- 
pense. Seyen years during which every knock at yon- 


der door seems to have beaten a blow upon my heart. |’ 


Every footstep on yonder garden-walk :seems to have 
trodden down nty soul.’* 

“And do you not think him dead ?”’ 

“I hope and pray not. Not dead, impenitent; not 
dead, without my blessing; not gone away from me 
forever, without one pressure of the hand, one prayer 
fur my forgiveness, one whisper of regret for all he has 
made me suffer.” 

“He was very wild, then, very dissipated?” 

“He was a drunkard and a gambler. He squandered 
his money like water. He had bad companions, I 
know, but was not himself wicked at heart. The very 
night he ran away, the night I saw him for the last 
time. I’m sure he was very sorry for his bad courses; 
he said something to that effect; said his road was a 
dark one, but that it had only one end and he must go 
on to the end, 

“And you made no remonstrance ?” 

“I was tired of*remonstrance, tired of prayer, and 
had wearied out my soul with hope deferred.” 

‘‘My dear Agnes! Aud this poor boy, tuis wretched 
misguided boy, Heaven have pity upon him and restore 
him! Heaven have pity upon every wanderer, this 
dismal and pitiless night!” 

Heaven, indeed, have pity upon that wanderer, out 
upon the bleak high road to Slopperton; out upon the 
shelterless Slopperton road, a mile away irom the 
Black Mill! The wanderer isa young man, whose gar- 
ments, of the shabby-genteel order, are worst of all 
fitted to keep out this cruel weather. A handsome 
young man, ora. man who has once been handsome, 
but on whom riotous days and nights, years of drunk- 
enness, recklessness, and folly have had their dire 
effects. He is struggling to keep a bad cigar alight, and 
when it goes out, which is abont twice in five ininutes, 
he utters expressions which in Slopperton are thought 
very wicked, and consigns that good city, with its vir- 
tuous citizens, to a very bad neighborhood. 


He talks to himself between his struggles with the’ 


cigar. ‘ Footsore and weary, hungry and thirsty, cold 
and ill; itis not a very hopeful way for the son of a 
rich man to come back to his native place after seven 
years’ absence. I wonder what star presides over my 
vagabond existence; ifI knew, I'd shake my fist at it,” 
he muttered, ds he looked up at two or three feeble 
luminaries glimmering through the rain and fog. ““An- 
other mile to the Black Mill, and then what will she 
say tome? What can she say to me? What haye I 
earned by such a lifé as mine but a mother’s curse?" 
His cigar chose this very moment of all others to go 
out. If the bad Havana had been a sentient thing with 
Teasoning powers, it might have known better. He 
threw it aside into a ditch, with anoath. He slouched 
his hat over his eyes, thrust one hand into the breast 
of his coat—he had a stick cut from some hedge- 
row in the other—and walked with a determined 
though a weary air onward through slush and mire, 
toward the Black Mill, from which already the lighted 
windows shone through the darkness like so many 
beacons, 

On through slush and mire, with a weary and slouch- 
ing step. j 

No matter. Itis the step for which his mother has 
waited for seven long years; it is thestep whose ghostly 
echo on the garden-walk has smote so often on her 
heart and trodden out the light of hope. But surely 
the step comes on now—full surely, and for good or ill. 
Whether for good or ill comes this long watched-for step, 
this bad November night, who shall say? 

Ina quarter of an hour, the wanderer stands in the 
little garden at the Black Mill house. He hasnot cour- 
age to knock at the door; it might be opened by a 
stranger; ho might hear something he dare not whisper 
to his own heart; that which would strike him down 
dead apon the threshold. ae . 

He sees the light in the drawing-room windows; he 
approaches and hears his mother’s voice. , 

It is a long time since he has uttered a prayer, but he 
falls on his knees by the long French window, and 
breathes a thanksgiving. 

That voice is not still! 

‘What shall he do? What can he hope from this mo- 
ther so cruelly abandoned? 

At this moment Mr. Harding opens the window to 
look out at the dismal] night ; as he does so, the young 

Draw a curtain over the agitation and the bewilder- 
ment of that scene. The almost brokenhearted 
mother’s joy is too sacred for words. The passionate 
tears of the prodigal son—who shall speak of the tears 


ness, and who sees his sin written’on his mother's 


* * * * * * * 
The mother and son sit together, devouring each. 
other's discourse for two long hours. He tells her not 
of all his follies, but of all his regrets; his punish- 
ment, his anguish, his penitence and his reantunione 
for the future. 


Surely it was for good, and good alone, that he has 


come over along and dreary road, through toil and 
suffering, to kneel hero at his mother's feet, and build 
up fair schemes for the future. : 

The old servaut who had known Richard from « 


of aman whose long career haw been one of reckless. 


baby, shares in his mother’s joy; after the slight sup 
per which the wéary wanderer is induced to eat, hee 
brother and son persuade Mrs. Marwood to retire te 
rest ; and, left tete-a-lete, the uncle and nephew ait down 
to discuss'a bottleof old Maderia by the bright sea 
coal fire, ? 4 

_“ My dear Richard,” the young man’s name is Ricb- 
ard— Daredevil Dick’! he had been called by his wild 
companions—* My dear Richard,” says Mr, Harding, 
very gravely, “‘Lam aboutto say something to you, 
which I trust you will take in good part.” 

“Tam not soused to kind words from good men, 
that I am not likely totake anything you can say 
amis.” : s 

“You will not, then, donbt the joy I feél in your 
return this night, if lask what are your plans for the 
future?” 

The youngman shook his head. Poor Richard! ‘he 
had never had any definite plan for the future in his 
life, orhe might not have been what he was that night. 

“My poor boy, I believe you havo a noble heart, but 
you have led a wasted life. , This must be repaired.” 

He shook his head again. He was very hopeless of 
himself, 

“Tam good for nothing,” he said; “Iam a bad lot. 
I wonder they don’t hang such men as me.” 

“] wonder they don’t hang such men,” He uttered 
this reckless speech in his own reckless way, as if if 
would be rather a good joke to be hung up out of the 
way and done for. 

“My dear boy, thank Heaven, you have returned 
to us. Now, Il havea plan to make a man of you 
yet.” 
Richard looted up this time with a hopeful light in 
his dark eyes. He was hopeless at five minutes past 
ten; he was radi,nt when the minute-hand had moved 
on to the next figure on the dial. He was one of those 
men whose good and bad angels haye a sharp fight, 
anda constant struggle, but whom we all hope to see 
saved at last. 

“TL havea plan which has occurred to me since your 
unexpected arrival this evening,” continued his uncle. 
“ Now, if you stay here, your mother who has a trick 
(as all loving mothers have) of fancying you are still & 
little boy in a pinafore and frock—your mother will be 
for having you loiter about from morning till night 
with nothing to do and nothing tocare for; you will 
fall in again with all your old Slopperton companions’ 
bad habits ; this isu’t the way to makeaman of you, 
Richard.” 

Richard, yery radiant by this time, thinks not. 

“My plan is, that you start off to-morrow morning, 
before your mother is up, with a letter of introduction 
which I will give you to an old friend of mine, a mer- 
chant in the town of Gardenford, forty miles from 
here. He will give you a berth in his office, at my 
request, and will treat you as if you were his own 
son, You can come over here to see your mother a# 
often as you like; and if you choose to work hard as & 
merchant's clerk, s0as to make your own fortune, I 
know an old fellow, just returned from the East Indies, 
with not enough liver to keep him alive many vette 
who will leave you another fortune toadd to it. Whi 
do you say, Richard ; is ita bargain ?” 

“My dear, generous uuele,”’ Richard cries, shaking 
the oldman by the hand. . 

Was it s bargain? Of course, it was. A merchant’s 
office—the very thing for Richard—he would work 
hard, work night and day to repair the pust, and to 
show the world there was stuff in him.to make a man, 
and a good man, yet. f 

Poor Richard, half am hour ago crying out to be 
hung and put out of the way, now full of radiance and 
‘hope, while the good angel has the best of it. 

“You must not begin,as it were, your new life 
without money, Richard: I shall, therefore, give you 
all I have inthehouse. I think I cannot better show 
my confidence in you, and my certainty that you 
notreturn to your old habits, than by giving you 
this money.” . Richard looks,he cannot spi his 
gratitude. 

The old man conducts his nephew up-stairs to his 
bed-room, an old-fashioned apartment, in one window 
of which is a handsome cabinet half-desk, hal f-bureau; 
he unlocks this, and takes from it a pocket-book 
containing one hundred and thirty odd pounds, in small 
notes and gold, and two cond for one hundred pounds 
each, on an Anglo-Indian bank in the city. .“‘ Take this, 
Richard, Use the See GE as yon. reaaee “ od 

resent oses—in purchasing suc 
ee iy aeplbwae on your arriyal in Gardenford 
place the bills in the bank for future exigencies. And 
a1 wish your mother to know nothing of our little 
plan till you are gone, the best thing you can do is te 
start before any one is up—to-morrow morning. ‘ 

“J will atart at daybreak ; J can leave a note for my 
mother.” ' ° . 

“No, no,” said the uncle, “I will tell her all. You 
can write directly yonreach your destination. Now, 
you will think it cruel of me to ask you to leave your 
Jhome on the very night of your return to it; butit is 
| quite as well, my dear boy, to strike whilst the iron’s 

ot, If you remain here, your good resolutions may 
‘be vanquished by old influences ; for the best rosolu- 

Howie hat aseed, and if it doesn't bear the fruit of & 
good action, it is lesa than worthless—for it is a lie, and 


promises that what it doesn't perform. I've a higher 
opinion of you than to think that you brought no bet 
ter irnitof your penitence home to your loving mother, 
than empty resolutions. I believe you have 4&4! 
| determination to reform.” ; 
“You only do me justice in that belief, sir. I ask 
nothing better than the opportunity of showing that 
Re enting iniauite ed, and once more sug- 
Yi: 8 satisfied, and o' 
ts that Richard should depart very early the next 
ye gas * <3 ” 
“J will leave this house at five in the morning,”’ said 
‘tke copioeat “eae . for Gardenford about six, 


a 


| 


Kn 


a 


Tahall creep ont quiotly, ond not disturb any one. I 
know theway outof the dear old house. Ican get 
out of the drawing-room window, and need not unlock 
the hall-door, for I know that good stupid old woman, 
Martha, sleeps with the key under her pillow.” 

“Ah! by the way, where does Martha mean to put 

ou to-night?” 

“In the little back parlor, I think she said—the room 
under this.’ a 

They go down to this little parlor, and find old Martha 
making up a bed on the sofa. 

“You will sleep very comfortably here for to-night, 
Master Richard,” said the old woman; “but if my 


mistress doesn’t have this ceiling mended before long, } 


there'll be an accident some day.”’ 

They all looked up at the ceiling ; the plaster had 
fallen in several places, and there were one or two 
cracks of considerable size. 

“If it was daylight,” grumbled the old woman, 
“yon could see through into Mr. Harding's bedroom, 
for his worship won't have a carpet.” . 

His worship said he had not been used to carpets in 
India, and liked the sight of Mrs. Martha’s snow-white 
boards, 

“And it’s hard to keep them white, sir, I can tell 
you; for when I scour the floor of that room, the 
water runs through, and spoils the furniture down 
here.” 

But Daredevil Dick did not seem tocare much forthe 
dilapidated ceiling. The madeira, his brightened pros- 
pects, and the excitement he had gone through, all 
combined to make him thoroughly wearied out. He 
threw himself into his uncle’s arms with a brief but 
energetic expression of gratitude, and then flung him- 
self, half-dressed upon the bed. 

« There is an alarm-clock in my room,’’ said the old 
man, “ which I will set for five o'clock ; I always sleep 
with my door open, so you will be sure to hear it go 
down. It won't disturb your mother, for she sleeps at 
the other end of the house; and now good-night, and 
God bless you, by boy ?” 

He is gone, and the returned prodigal is asleep. His 
handsome face has lost half its look of dissipation and 
care in the renewed light of hope ; his black hairis tossed 
off his broad forehead, and itis a fine candid counten- 
ance, with a sweet smile playing round the mouth. O! 
there is stuff in him to make a man yet, though he says 
they should hang such fellows as he: 

His uncle had retired to his room, where his half-caste 
servant assists at his toilet for the night. This servant 
who is a Lascar, and cannot speak one word of English 
(his master converses with him in Hindostanee), and is 
thought to be as faithful as a dog, sleeps in a little bed 
in the dressing-room adjoining his master’s bed. 

So, on this bad November night with the wind howl- 
ing round the walls, as if it were an angry unadmitted 
guest tliat clamored to comein; with rain beating on 
the roof, as if it had a special purpose, and was bent on 
flooding the old house, there is peace and happiness and 
a returned and penitant wanderer at the desolate old 
Black Mill. - 


CHAPTER III. 


Mx. Janez Nonrn had not his little room quite to 
himself at Dr. Tappenden’s. There are some penalties 
attendant even upon being very good, and our friend Ja- 
bez sometimes found his very virtues rather inconyen- 
ient. It happened that Allecompain, Junior, was ill, of 
fever ; sometimes delirious ; and as the usher was 
such an excellent young person, beloved by the boys, 
and trusted implicitly by the master, the sick little boy 
was put under his especial care, and a bed was made 
up for him in Jabez’s room. 

This yery November night, when the usher comes up 
stairs, his great desk under one arm (he is very strong, 
this usher), and a little feeble, tallow candle in his left 
hand, he finds the boy very illindeed. He does not know 
Jabez, for he is talking of a boat-race—a race that took 
place in the bright summer quite gone by. He is sit- 
ting up on the pillow, paring his little thin hand, and 
erying out at the topof his feeble voice, “Bravo red, 
red shall win, three cheers for red, go it red; blue’s 
beat, I say blue’s beat ; Georgey Harris has won the day. 
T’ve backed Georgey Harris. I’ye bet sixpennorth of 
toffey on Georgey Harris; go it red.” 

“We're worse to-night then,” said the usher; “go 
much the better. We're off our head, and we’re not 
likely to take much notice; so much the better.” 

And this benevolent young man began to undress. 
To undress, but not to go to bed, for from asmall 
trunk he takes out a dark smock-frock, s pair of leather 
gaiters, o black scratch’ wig, and 8 countryman’s 
slonchéd hat. Ho dresses himself in these things, and 
wig do: n at alittle table, with his desk before him. 

e boy rambles on; he is out nutting in the woods 
with lis little sister in the glorious months gone by. 

“Shake the tree, Harriet—shake the tree; they'll 
fall if you pay seks hard enough. Look at the hazel- 
puts, 80 thick you can’t count ‘em. Shake away, 
Harriet, and take care of your head, for they'll come 
down like a shower of rain.’ . 

The usher takes the coil of rope from his desk, and 
begins to unwind it; he has ahother coil in his little 
trunk, another hidden away under the mattress of his 
bed; he joins them altogether, and they form a rope of 
considerable length; he looks round the room; holds 
the light over the boy’s face, but sees no spark of con- 
sciousness of passing events in those bright and fever- 
ish eyes. A 

He opens the one window of his room; it is'in the 
third story, and looks out into the play-ground, a 
large space shut in from the lane in which the sthool- 
house stands, by a wall of considerable height. About 
Half the height of this room are some posts erected for 
gymnastics: they are about ten feet from the wall of 
the house, and tlie usher looks at them dubiously, He 
lowers the rope out of the window, and attaches one 
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end of it toan iron hook in the wall—a very conven- 
ient hook, and very secure apparently, for it looks as 
if it had been only driven in that very day. 

He surveys the distance beneath him, takes another 
dubious look at the posts in the play-ground, and is 
about to step out of the window, when a feeble voice 
from the little bed cries out—not in delirium this 
time: 4 

“What are you doing with that rope? Who are 
you? What are you doing with that rope?” 

Jabez looks round with, for so good a young man, 
something very thuch resembling a suppressed oath. 

“Silly boy, don’t you know me? I’m Jabez, your 
old friend.” 

“ Ah, kind old Jabez, you won’t send me back in Vir- 
gil because I’ve been ill, eh, Mr, North ?”” | 

“No,no. See—you want to know whatIam doing | 
with this rope—why, making a swing, to be sure.’’ 

“A swing? Oh, that’s capital! Such a jolly thick | 
rope, too! When shallI be well enough to swing, I | 
wonder? It’sso dull up here. I'll try to go tosleep, 
but I dream such bad dreams,” 

“ There, there, go to sleep,” says the usher in a sooth- | 
ing voice. This time, before he goes to the window, 
he puts ont his tallow-candle, the rushlight burning on 
the hearth he extinguishes also; feels for something 
in his bosom, clutches this something tightly, takés a 
firm grasp of the rope, and gets out of the window. 

Acurions way to make a swing! He lets himself 
down foot by foot, with wonderful caution, and won- 
derfulcourage. When he gets on alevel with the posts 
of the gymnasium, he givea himself a sudden jerk, and 
swinging over against them, catches hold of the highest 
post, and his descent is then an easy one, for the post 
isnotched for the purpose of elimbing, and Jabez, al- 
ways good at gymnastics, descends it as easily as an- 
other man would an ordinary staircase. He leaves the 
rope still hanging from his bedroom window, scales 
with ease the playground wall, and when the Slopper- 
ton clock strikes twelve/is out upon the high road; 
He skirts the town of Slopperton by a circuitousroute, 
and in another half-hour is on the other side of it, 
bearing toward the Black Mill. A curious manner of 
making aswing, this midnight ramble. Altogether a 
curious ramble for this good young usher; but even 
good men havesometimes strange fancies, and this may 
be one of them. 

One o'clock from the Slopperton steeples; two 
o'clock ; three o'clock, The sick little boy does not}go 
tosleep, but wanders, O, how wearily, through the 
past scenes in his young life. Midsummer rambles, 
Christmas holidays, and merry games; the pretty 
speeches of the little sister who died three years ago; 
unfinished tasks, and puzzling exercises, all pass 
through his wandering mind; and when the clocks 
chime the quarter after three, he is still talking ; still 
rambling on in feeble accents ; still tossing wearily on 
his pillow. 

As the clocks chime the quartex, the rope is at work 
again ; and five minutes afterward, the usher clambers 
into the room. 

Not very good to look upon either in costume or 
countenanoe ; bad to look upon, with his clothes mud- 
bespattered and torn; wet to theskin; his hair in mat- 
ted locks streaming over his forehead ; worse to look 
upon, with his light blue eyes bright with a dangerous 
and wicked fire—the eyes of awild beast balked of his 
prey ; dreadiul to look upon, with his hands clenched 
in fury, and his tongue busy with half suppressed but 
terrible imprecations. 

“All for nothing!” he mutters, “all the toil, the 
scheming; and the danger, for nothing—all the work of 
the brain and the hands wasted—nothing gained, noth- 
ing, gained |? 

hides away the rope in his trunk, and begins to 
unbutton his clothes. The little boy cries out in a 
feeble yoice for his medicine. tad 

The usher pours 8 tablespoonful of mixture out into 
a wine-glass, with asteady hand, and carries it to the 
bedside. 

The boy is about to take it from him, when he ut- 
ters asuiiden cry. 

“Whats the matter?” aske Jabez angrily. _ 

“Your hand—your hand—what’s that upon your 
hand?” . 

A dark stain, scarcely dry; a dark stain, at the sight 
sight of which the boy trembles from head to foot. 

nee nothing; také your medicine and go to 
sleep.” 

No, he won’t take his medicine; he will never take 
anything again from his hand. “I know what that 
horrid stain is. What have you been doing? Why 
did youclimb out of the window with a rope?. It 
Wasn't to make a swing; it must have been for some- 
thing dreadful? Why did you stay away three hours 
in the middle of the night? I counted the hours by 
the church clocks.. Why have you got those strange 
clothes on? What does it all mean? I'll ask the 
doctor totake me out of this room; I'll go to him 
this moment, for I’m frightened of you.” 

The boy tries to get ont of bed, as he speaks; but 
the usher holds him down with one powerful hand, 
which he places upon the boys mouth, at the same 
keeping him from stirring, and preventing him from 
erying out. 5 

With his free right hand he searched among the 
bottles on the table by the bedside. 

He throws the medicine out of the glass, and pours 
outfrom another bottle a few spoonfulls of a dark 
liquid, labeled “ Opium—Poison.” 

“Now sir, take your medicine, or I'll report you to 
the principal to-morrow Bore 

The boy tries to remonstrate, but in vain; the 
powerful hand throws back his head, and Jabez pours 
the liquid down his throat. 

For a little time, the boy, quite delirious now, goes 
on talking of the’ summer-rambleés and the Christmas- 
games; and then falls into a deep slumber. 

Then Jabez North sets to work to wash his hands. 


A curious young man with curious fashions for doing 
paisgecrshere all, a curious fashion of washing his 
hands. 

He wishes them very carefully in a small quantity 
of water; and when they are quite clean, and the 
water has become a dark and ghastly color, he drinks 
it, and doesn’t make even one wry face at the horrid 
draught. 

“ Well, well,” he mutters, “If nothing is gained by 
to-night’s work, I have at least tried my strength and E 
now know what Iam made of.’’ 

Very strange stuff he must have been made of; very 
strange and perhaps not very good stuff, to be able to 
look upon thé bed on which the innocent and helpless 
boy lay in a deep slumber, and say. 

“At any rate, he will tell no tales.” ‘ 

No! he will tell no tales; nor even talk again’ of 
summer-rambles, or of Christmas-holidays, or of his 
dead sister’s pretty words, Perhaps he will juin that 
wept-for little sister in a better world, where there are 
no such good young men as Jabez North. 

That worthy gentleman goes down aghast, with s 
white face next morning, to tell Dr. Tappendon that 
his poor little charge is dead. and perhaps that he had 
better break the newa to Allecompain, Major, who is 
sick after that supper, which in his boyish thoughtless- 
ness andthe certainty of his little brother’s recovery, 
he had given last night, 

“Do, yes, by all means, break the sad news to the 
poor boy, for I‘know, North, you'll do it tenderly.” 


CHAPTER Iv. 


DakEDEvit Dick hears the alarm at five o’clock, and’ 
leaves his couch yery cautiously. He would like, be- 
fore he leaves the house, to go to his mother’s door, if 
it were only to breathe a prayer upon the threshold. 
He would like to go to his uncle’s bedside, to give one 
farewell look at the kind face ; but he has promised to 
be very cautions, and to awaken no one; 8) he steals 
quietly out through the drawing-room window—the 
same window by which he entered so strangely the 
preceding evening —into the chill morning air, as dark 
as night as yet. 

There is a thick fog, but norain. He knows his way 
so well, that neither fog nor darkness are any hindrance 
to him, and he trudges on with a cheery step, and his 
pipe in his mouth, toward the Slopperton Railway 
station. The station is half an hour's walk out of the 
town; and when he reaches it, it is striking six 
Learning that the train will not start for half an hour, 
he walks up and down the platform, looking, with his 
handsome face and shabby dress, rather conspicuous. 
Two or three trains tor different destinations start 
while he is waiting on the platform and several people 
stare at him as he strides up and down, his hands in 
his pockets, and his weather-beaten hat slouched over 
his eyes—for he does not want to be knowm by any 
Slopperton people, yet awhile, till his position is a 
better one—and when one man with whom he had been 
intimate before he left the town, and seemed to recog- 
nize him, approached as if to sveak to him, Richard 
turned abruptly on his heel, and crossed to the other 
side of the station. 

If he could have known that such 4 little incident ag 
that, could have a dark and dreadful influence on his 
life, surely he would have thonght himself foredoomed. 
and set apart for a cruel destiny. 

He strolls into the refreshment-room, takes a cup of 
coffee, changes 4 Sovereign in paying for his ticket, 
buys a newspaper, seats himself in a second-class car- 
riage, and in a few minutes is out of Slopperton. 

There is only one other ner ee in the carriage, a 
conimercial traveler; and Richard and he smoke their 
pipes in defiance of the guards at ‘the stations they 
pass, When did Daredevil Dick quail beforeany autho- 
rity? He had faced all Bow Street, chaffed Marlbor- 
ough Street out of countenance, and had kept the 
station-hotise awake all night singing “We won't go 
home till morning.’ _ 

It‘ is rathér a dull journey from Slopperton 
Gardenford, and on this dark foggy November morni 
ofcourse duller than usual. It was half-past six, s 
dark. The station was lighted with gas, and there was 
a little lamp in the railway. age, but for which, the 
two travelers would have not seen each other’s faces. 
Richard looked out of the window for a ‘few minutes, 
got up a little conversation with his fellow-traveler, 
which soon flagged (for he was rather ont of spirits’ at 
leaving his mother directly after their reconciliation’ 


‘and then, being sadly at a loss to amnse himself, too! 


out his uncle's letter to the Gardenford ‘merchant, and 
looked at the snperscription. The letter was not sealed, 
but he did not take it from the envelope. “If he has 
said any good of me, it’sa great deal more than I de« 
serve,” said Richard to himself ; but “I’m young yet, 
and there’s plenty of time to redeem the past.” ; 
Time to redeem the past—Ob, poor Richard. ; 
He twisted the letter about in his hands, lighted an~ 
other pipe, and smoked till the train arrived at the 


'Gardenford station. Another foggy November day had 
7 


set in. 4 

If Richard Marwood had been a close observer of men 
and manners, he might have been rather puzzled 
the conduct of a Short thick set mam, shabbily dresse 
who was standing on the platform when he descended 
from the carriage. The man was evidently waiting for 
some one to arrive by this train, and as surely some 
one had arrived ; for the man looked perfectly satisfied 
when he had scanned with a glance, marvelously rapid. 
the faceof every passenger who-alighted. But who 
this some one was the man was waiting for, it was 
rather difficult to discover. He did not speak to any 
one, hor approach any one, nor did he bp ra have 


any particular purpose in being there, 
rapid glance at all the travelers. -A very minute ob- 
server might certainly have detected in hima dlight 
interest in the movements of Richard Marwood; and 


4 


when thst individual left the station, the stranger 
strolled out after him and walked a few paces behind 
him down the back street that led fromthe station to 
the town. Presently he came up closer to him, and a 
few minutes afterward, suddenly and unceremoniously 
hooked his arm into that of Richard. " 

“Mr. Richard Marwood, I think ’” he said, 

“Tam not ashamed of my name,’’ replied Daredevil 
Dick, “and that is my name; perhaps ene oblige 
ane with yours, since you’re 80 uncommonly friendly.’ 

And the young man tried to withdraw his arm from 
that of the stranger, but the stranger was of an affec- 
tionate turn of mind, and kept hia arm tightly hooked 
in his. 

“O! never mind my name,” he said; “ you'll learn 
that fast enough, I dare say; bit,” he continued, as he 
caugh pti peyote look in Richard’s eye, “If you 
want to call me anything, why, call me Jinks.” 

“Very well, then, Mr. Jinks, since I didn’t come to 
Gardenford to make your acquaintance, and as now, 
having made your acquaintance, I can’t say I care 
uch about cultivating it further, why, I wish you a 
very good morning !” 

As fe said this, Richard wrenched his arm from that 
of the stranger, and stole two or three es forwagd. 

“Not more than two or three paces, though, for the 
fffectionate Mr. Jinks caught him again by the arm, 
aud a.friend of Mr. Jink’s, who was ut the station 
Yhen the train stopped, happening to crossover from 
tie other side of the street at this very moment, 
osught hold of the other arm and poor Daredevil Dick, 
fitmly pinioned by those two new-found friends, 
Wwoked with a puzzled expression from one face to the 
ether. 

“Come, come,’”’ said Mr. Jinks, in a soothing tone, 
“the best thing you can dois, to take if quiety, and 
ome along with me.” 

“O! Isee,” said Richard, “ here’s aspoke in tho 
wheel of my reform; it s those cursed Jews, [suppose 
haye, got wind of my coming down here. Show us 
your writ, Mr. Jinks, and tell us at whose suitit is, 
and for what amount. I’ve got a considerable sum ot 
money about me, and can settle it on the spot.” 

~*O!l you have, have you?’ Mr. Jinks was so sur- 
prised at this last speech of Richards that he was 
obliged to take off his hat, and rub his hands through 
&is hair three times, before he could recover himself. 
*O!” he continued, staring at Richard till the young 
nan almost expected to see hiseyes drop out on the 
pavement, “O! you've got a considerable sum ot 
money about you, have you? Well, my friend, you’ra 
éither very green, or you're very cheeky; aud all I can 

ay is, take cara how you commit yourself. I’m not a 
sheriff's’ officer. If yon had done me the honor to 
Teckon up my nose, you might have knowed it (Mr, 
dink’s olfactory organ was a decided snub), and I uin’t 
agoin’ to arrest you for debt.’’ 

“O! very well, then,” said Dick, “perhaps you and 
your affectionate friend; who both seem to be afflicted 
with an over allowance of the original adliesiveness, 
will be so obliging as to let me go, I'll leaye you a 
lock of my hair, as you've taken such a wonderful 
fancy to me.”’ 

And with a powerful effort, he shook the two strang- 
ers off him; hut Mr. Jinks caught him again by the 
arm, and Mr, Jink’s friend, producing a pair of hand- 
eufis, locked them on Richard’s wrist with railroad 
rapidity. . 

“Now, don’t you try it on,”’ said Mr. Jinks; “I didn’t 


his prisoner with - eye of 2 connoisseur. 
he Minnaecadt dodge stunnin’?”” he 
aaid rather to himself than to his companion; who by 
the by, throughout the affair, had never once spoken. 
“Don't he do it beautiful? Woulda’t he be a first-rate 
actor upat the Wictoria Thesyterin London? Wouldn't 
oe be prime in the ‘Su ted Ones,’ and Gonsalyo the 
uiltless?’ Vy," said Mr. Jinks, with intense admira- 
tion, ‘‘he’d be worth his two pound ten a week, 
ane \ a clear half-benifit every month, to any manager 


mis” : 

"As Mr. Jinks made those complimentary remarks, 
he and his friend walked on, Richard, puzzled, be- 
wildered, and unresisting walked between them to- 
ward the railway station ; but presently Mr. Jinks con- 
ie to reply to the prisoner’s questions in this 
wise. 


» “You want to know what inquest? Well, an inquest 
on @ gentleman -what’s been barbarously murdered. 
You want to know who’s deadl Why your uncle ia the 
gent as has been murdered. You want to know why 
we are going to take you back io Slopperton. Well, be- 
cause you cOmmitted the murder.” 

“My uncle murdered |” Richard exclaims, with a face, 
white for the first time: for throughout his interview 
with Mr. Jinks, he had never once seemed frightened ; 
only pazzled., : 

“Yes, murdered ; his throat cut from ear to ear,” 

“Jt cannot be,’ said Richard, “there must be some 


orrid, take here. My uncle Montague Hardiny, 
mone ane him goodbye at twelve last night iu 

ut A norning he was found murdered in his 
eae the cabinet in bis room broken open, and 
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rifled of apocket-book known to contain upwards of 
three hun pounds,” 

“Why he gave me that pocket-book last night. 
Gave it tome. Ihave it here in my breast pocket.” 

“You'd better keep that story for the coroner,” said 
Mr. Jinks, perhaps he'll believe it.” 

“Tmuat be mad, I must be mad,” said Richard. 

They had by this time reached the siation, and Mr, 
Jinks, having glanced into two or three carriages of 
the train about to start selected one of the second class, 
and ushered Kichardinto it. He seated himself by the 
young man’s side: his silent and wiobtrusive friend 
seated himself opposite ; the guard locked the door, and 
the train started. . 

Mr. Jinks, quiet friend was exactly one of . those 
people adapted to pass in a crowd. He might have 
tg in a hundred crowds, and not one of the hun- 

eds of people in any of those hundred crowds would 
have glanced aside to look at him. 

You could only describe him by negatives. He was 
neither very tall nor vory short, very stout nor very 
thin, neither dark nor jair, nely nor handsome, but 
just such @ medium betweenvthe two extremities of 
each, as to be utterly common-place and unnoticeable. 

If you looked at his face for three hours together, you 
would in those three hours find only one thing in that 
face, the least out of the common—that one thing is 
the expression of the month. 

It is & compressed mouth, with thin lips, which 
tighten and draw themselves rigidly together when the 
man thinks—and the man is almost always thinking; 
and this is not all; for when he thinks most deeply, 
the mouth shifts, in a palpable degree, to the left side 
of his face. This is the only one thing remarkable 
about the man, except, indeed that ha is dumb, but not 
deaf, having lost the use of his speech in his youth. 

Throughout Richard's arrest lhe has watched the 
proceedings with unswerving intensity, and he now 
sits opposite him, thinking deeply, with his coxapressed 
thin lips drawn on one side. 

The dumb man isa mere scrub, one of the very low- 
est on the police force; a sort of out-sider and employee 
of Mr. Jinks the Gardentord detective; but he is use- 
ful, quiet and steady, and above all, as hia patrons say, 
he is to be relied on, because he can’t talk. 

He can talk, though in his own way, and he begins to 
talk presently in his own way to Mr. Jinks; talks with 
his fingers {his fingers which by-the-by, makea very 
dirty alphabet), with arapidity which seems marvel- 
ous, 

“O hang it’ said Mr. Jinks, after watching him for 
a moment, ‘‘ you must do it alittle slower, if you want 
me to understand; I’m not an electric telegraph.” 

I don’t suppose hisinferior had mistaken him for 
thatimproyement in science, but hé nodded and began 
ayain with his fingers, very slowly. 

This time, Richard too, watched him, for Richard 
knew this dumb alphabet. He had talked a folio of 
nonsense with it, in@ays gone by, to a pretty girl ata 
boarding-school, between whom and himself there was 
a platonic affection, to say nothing ofa high wall, and 
broken glass bottles. 

Richard watched the dirty alphabet. 

First, two grimy flugers laid flat upon the dirty palm, 
N. Next the tip ofthe grimy forefinger of the right 
hand upon the tip of the grimy third finger of the fost 
hand, O; the next letter is T, and the man snaps his 
fingers—the word is finished, Not. Not what ? Richard 
finds liimself wondering with an intense eagerness, 
which, even in the bewildered state of his mind, sur- 
prises him. 

The dumb man begins another word. 

G—U—I—L, Mr. Jinks cuts him short. 

“Not guilty! not fiddlesticks! What do you know 
about it, lshould like to know! Where did you get 
your experience! Where did you get your sharp prac- 
tice? What school have you been formed in, I wonder, 
that you can come out so positive in your opinion ; 
and what's the value you put your opinion at, I won- 
der? I should be glad to hear what you’d take for 
your opinion 7” 

Mr. Jinks uttered the whole of this speech with the 
most intense sarcasm for Mr. Jinks is a distinguished 
detective, and prides himself on hia acumen; and is, 
therefore, yery indignant that his sub and scrub should 
dare to express an opinion, 

“My uncle murdered |" said Richard; “my poor, kind, 
benevolent uncle! Murdéred in cold blood! Oh it is 
too horrible |” 

The scrub’s month was very much on one side ag 
Richard muttered this half to himself. 

“Am I suspected of the murder?” 

“Well, you see,” said Mr. Jinks, “there’s two or 
three things tell pretty strong against you. Why were 
you in such a hurry, this morning to out and run to 
Gardenford ?” 

“My uncle had recommended me to a merchant's 
office in that town; see, here ia the letter of introduc- 
tion; read it.” 

“No it ain't my place,” aaid Mr. Jinks; “the letter's 
not sealed, I see, but I musn’t read it: howsumdever, 
you can show it to the coroner. I’m sure I should be 
very glad to see you clear yourself, for I’ve heard you be- 
long to one of our good old country families, and it 
ain't quite the thing to hang such as you.” 

Poor Richard! his reckless words of the night before 
came back to him, “I wonder they don’t hang such 
fellows as Tl am.” ¢ 

“ And now,” says Jinks, “as I should like to make all 
things comfortable, if you're willing to come along 

uietly with me,and my friend here, why I'll move 
those ets, becanse Me fe not quite so ornamental 
as they're sometimes useful ; and, as I'm going to light 
my pipe, why, if you like to blow 4 cloud too, you 


can, 
With this, Mr. Jinks unlocked and removed the 
bce and pice his Ripe tet tobacco ; Richard 
© same, and took from his etm ma i 
which there was only one match it a 


“That’s awkward,”’ aaid Jinks, “ for I haven't a ligh: 
about me.” 

reo filled the two pipes, and lighted the one 
match. 

Now, all this time, Richard had held his uncle’s let 
ter of introduction in his hand, and when there was 
some little difficulty in lighting the tobacco from the 
expiring lucifer, he, without a moment's thought held 
the letter over the flickering fame, and from the burn- 
ing paper lighted his pipe. 

In a moment, he remembered what he had done, 

The letter of introduction ; the one piece of evidence 
in his favor! He threw the blazing paper on the 
ground, and stamped onit, butin vain; in spite of all 
his efforts, a few black ashes alone remained, 

“The devil must haye possessel me,” he exclaimed ; 
“‘T have burnt my uncle’s letter.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Jinks, “I've seen a great many 
dodges in my time, and I’ve scen a many knowing 
cards ; but if thatisn’t the neatest dodye, and if you 
ain’t the kvowingst card I ever did see, blow me.” 

“J tell you that letter was in my uncle’s hand ; writ- 
ten to his friend, the merchant at Gardenford ; and in 
it he mentions having given me thevery money you 
say has been stoien from his cabinet.” 

“O, the letter was all that, was it? And you’ve lighted 
your pipe with it. You'’dbetter tell that little story 
before the coroner. It willbe so very couwincing to 
thejury.” 

The scrub, with hismouth very much to the left, 
spells out again the two words, ‘Not guilty 1” 

0,” says Mr. Jinks, “‘you mean to stick to your 
opinion, do you, nowyou’ve formed it ; upon my word 
you’re too clever fora country town practice. I wonder 
they don’t send for you up at Bow Btreet; with your tal- 
ents, you'd be at the top of the tree in no time, I’ve no 
doubt.” 

During the journey the thick November fog had been 
gradually clearing away, and at this very momient, the 
sun broke out with a bright and sudden gleaming 
upon the threadbare coat-sleeve of Daredevil Dick. 

“Not guilty! cried Mr. Jinks, with sudden energy. 
“Not guilty! why,look here. I’m blest if his coats 
sleeve isn’t covered with blood.’”’ Yes, on the shabb;, 
worn-out coat, the sunlight revealed da?k and ghastly 
stains; and stamped and branded by those hideous 
marks as a villain and a murderer, Richard Marwood ro- 
entered his native town. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tux Sloshy is not a beautiful river; unless, indeed, 
mud is beautiful, for itis very muddy. The Slosh; is 
a disagreeable kind of compromise between ariver ant 
acanal, It islikea canal which (after the manner ug 
the mythic frog and ox) had seen ariver and swellea 
itself to bursting in imitation thereof. It has quite a 
knack of swelling and bursting, this Sloshy ; it over- 
flows its banks and swallows up a house or takes an 
impromptu snack off a few out-buildings, once or twice 
atyear, It is inimical to children, and hag been known 
tosnck into its muddy bosom the hopes of divers 
families ; and has afterward gone down to the distan¢ 
sea, flaunting on its breast Billy’s straw hat, or 
Johnny s pinufore, as a flag of triumph for having done 
i little amateur business ior the gentleman on tho pale 

Orse. 

It has been a soft pillow of rest, too, this muddy 
breast of the Sloshy, and weary heads have been 
known to sleep more soundly in the loathsome, dark, 
and slimy bed, than on couches of down. 

O, keep us from ever even whispering to our own 
hearts that our best chance of peaceful slumber might 
be in such a bed. 

An ugly, dark, and dangerous river—a river. that fe 
always telling you of trouble, and anguish, and weart- 
ness of spirit; ariver that,tosome poor, impression- 
able, mortal creatures, who are apt tobe saddened b 
) cron’ or brightened by a sunbeam, is not healthy to 

ook upon. 

I wonder what that woman thinks of the river? A 
badly-dressed woman carrying a baby, who walks with 
aslow and listless step up and down, by one of ite 
banks, on the afternoon on the day on which the mur- 
der of Mr. Harding took place, 

It is a very solitary spot she has chosen, on the fur- 
thest outskirts of the town of Slopperton ; and the 
town of Slopperton being at best avery (ugly town, is 
ugliest at the outskirts, which consist of two or three 
straggling manufacturies, a great penn al—the Btoni-. 
est of stone jugs—a fringe of shabby houses, some new 
and only haif-built, others ancient and half-fallen to 
decay, which hang all round Slopperton like the rage 
that fringe the edges of a dirty garment. 

The woman's baby is fretful, and it may be that the 
damp, foggy atmosphere on the banks of ‘the Sloshy ia 
scarcely calculated to engender sither high spirite or 
amidble temper in the bosom of infant or adult, The 
woman hashes it impatiently to her breast, and looks 
down at the little punny features with a Strange, un- 
motherly glance. Poor wretch! perhapsshe scarcely 
thinks of that littleload asa child; she may remem- 
ber it Goat digg ashame, a burden, and a grief. She has 
been pretty ; ® bright country beauty, perhaps, a year 
ago; butsheisa fadded, careworn-looking creature 
now, with 4 pale face, and hollow circles round the 
eye5, She has played the only game a woman has to 
play, and lost the only atake a woman has to lose. 

“T wonder whether he will com/, or whether I must 
wear out my heart throngh another long, Jong day. 
Hush, hush ! as if my trouble was pot bad enough 
ey your crying.” ete REE 

is an appeal to the fretful bady, bat that young 
forho ig engaged at fisticuffa with hiscan, and hag 
ust floored a handful of its tate 
, There is on this dingy. 
little dingy public-b 
though surrounded with 


) 
. 
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It is a little onesided, pitiful place, orna- 
mented with thea cheering announcement of “A 
Glass of Gin for a Penny.” It is a wretched 

Jace, has never seen better days, and. never 

opes to see better days. The men who frequent it are 
#few stragglers from a factory near, and the colliers 
whose barges are moored in the neighborhood. These 
shamble in on dark afternoons, and play in a little, 
dingy parlor, with dirty, dogs’-eared cards, at all fours, 
scoring their points with beer-marks on the sticky 
tables. Not a very attractive house of entertainment 
this; but it has an attraction for the woman with the 
baby, for she looks at it wistfully, as she paces up and 
Aown, fumbles in her pocket, produces two or three half- 
pence, just enough, it seems, for her purpose; for she 
#neaks in at the half-open door, and in a couple of min- 
utes emerges, in the act of wiping her lips 

As she does so, she almost stumbles on a man, wrap- 
ped in a great coat, and with the lower part of his face 
muffled in a thick handkerchief. 

“I thought you would not come,” she said. 

“Did you? Then you see youthought wrong. But 
you might have been right, for my coming was quite a 
ehbauce; Ican’t beat your beck and call night and day.” 

“T don't oe you to be at my beck and call; I’ve 
not been used to get so much attention or s0 much 
tegard from you as to expect that, Jabez.” 

Tie man started, and looked round as if he expected 
#o find all Slopperton at his shoulder; but there wasn’t 
. creature about. 

“You needn't be quite so handy with my name,” he 
gaid,' there’s no knowing who might hearyon. Is there 
anyone within?’ he asked, pointing to the. public- 


use. 

“No one but the landlord.” 

“Come in, then; we can talk better thers, this fog 
“pierces one to the bone.” 

He never seems to consider that the woman and the 
obild have been exposed to that piercing fog for an hour 
and more, as he is more than an hour aiter his appoint- 
ment. 

He leads the way through the bar into the little par- 
Yor; there are no colliers playing at all-foura to-day, 
and the dogs’-eared cards lie tumbled in a heap on one 
of the sticky tables, amongst broken clay pipes and 
beer stains. This table is near the one window which 
tooks on the river, and by this window the woman sat; 
Jabez placing himself on the other side of the table. 

The fretful baby has fallen asleep, and lies quietly in 
the woman's lap. : 

“What will you take?” —» : 

“A little gin,” she answers, not without a certain 
shame in her tone. 

“So you've found out that comfort, have you?" 
He says this with a glance of satisiaction he cannot 
wepress. 4 

“What other comfort is there for such as me, Jabez ? 
It seems at first to make me forget; nothing can do that 
now, but ’’—— . 

She did not finish this sentence, butsat looking, with 
a hopeless, duil, and vacant stare at the black waters 


_of the Sloshy, which, as the tide rose, washed with a 


hollow noise against the brickwork of the pathway 
¢lose to the window. 

“ Well, as I suppose you didn’t ask. me to meet you 
here for the sole purpose of making miserable speeches, 
perhaps you'll tell me what you want with me; my 
time is precious, and if it wer’n't, 1 can’t say I should 
mush care about stopping long in this place; it's such 
a he: eae hole, and such a charming neigh-+ 


“Ilive in this neighborhood—at least—I starve in 
this neighborhood, Jabez.” 

* Oh, now we're coming toit, said the gentleman, with 
a very gloomy face,‘ we're coming to it—you want 
some money. That's how these sort of things always 


pend’), 


“TI hoped a better end than that, Jabez; I hoped 
Jong ago, when I thought you loved me ’”—_ 

“Ob, we're going over that ground again, are we?” 
gaid he; and, with a gesture of weariness, he took up 
the dog's-eared cards on the sticky table befora him, 
and began to build a house with them, such as children 
build in hours of play, LR 

Nothing could express better than this action his 
thorough determination not to listen to what the 
woman might have to say; but forall that, she went 
on: 

“You see I waa a foolish country-girl, Jabez, or I 
might haye known better. I had been accustomed to 
take my father and my brother's word of mouth as 
Bible truth, and had never known that word to be be- 
lied. Ldid not think, when the man I loved with all 
my heart and soul—to utter forgetfulness of every 
other living creature on the earth, of every duty that I 
knew to man and Heaven—I did not think when the 
man I Joved.so much, said this or that, to ask him if 
he meant it honestly, or if it was not a cruel and a 
wicked lie. Being so ignorant, I did not think of that, 
and I thought pater oaks wife, as you swore I should 
be, and that this helpless little one, lying here, might 
live to look up to you as a father, aud be a comfort and 
an honor to you.”’ 

“To be a comfort andan honor to you.” The fre’ ‘nl 
Dabo awoke at the words, and elenched its tiny fists 
with aspiteful action. 

If the river, as a thing eternal in comparison to man; 
4f the river had been a prophet, and had had a voice in 
its waters wherewith to prophesy, I wonder whether it 
would have cried: 

“ 4’ shame and a dishonot—an enemy and an avenger 
in days to come.’’ 

“Jabez’s card house had risen tothree stories ; he 
took: the dog's-eared cards one by one in his white 
band, with a slow, deliberate touch that never faltered. 

The woman looked at.him with a piteous but tearful 

;frem ‘him to the river; and back again at 


“You don’t ask to look at the child, Jabez," 
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“I don’t like children,” said hoe. ‘I get enough of} 


children, at the Doctor's. Children and Latin gram- 
mar—and the end so far off yet’”—he said the last 
words to himself, in a gloomy tune. 

“But your own child, Jabez, Your own.” 

“As you say,” he muttered. : 

She rose from her chair and looked full at hin—a 
long, long gaze, which seemed to say, “‘ And this is the 
man I loved; this is the man for whom Iam lost.” If 
he could have seen her look: but he was stooping to 
pick up a card from the ground—his house of cards was 
five stories high, by this time. ‘‘Come,” hesaid, in a 
hard, resolute tone, “you've written to me to beg, me 
to meet you here, for you were dying of a broken heart; 
that’s to say, you've taken to drinking gin (I dare say 

it’s an excellent thing to nurse a child upon), and you 
t want to be bought off. How much do you expect? I 
thought to have a sum of money at my command to- 
day—never you mind how, it’s no business of yours.” 
He said this savagely, and as ifin answer to 8 look of 
inguiry from her; but she was standing with her back 
turned to him, looking steadily out of the window. 

“T thought to have beon richer to-day,”’ he continued, 
“but I've had adisappointment ; however, I’ve brought 
as much as I could afford; sothe beat thing you can 
do is, to tuke it and get out of Slopperton as sdom as 
you can, so that I may never sée your wretched white 
face again.” He counted out four sovereigns on the 
sticky table, and then adving the sixth story to his card 
house, he looke:l at the frail erection with a glance of 
triumph. 

“And go will I build my fortune in days to come,” 
he muttered. 4 5 

Aman who had entered the dark little parlor very 
softly, passed. behind him and brushed against his 


shoulder at this moment ; the house of cards shivered | 


and fell in a heap on the table. 

Jabez turned round with an angry look. 

“What the devil did you do that for?’’ ho asked. 

The man gave an apologetic shrug, pointed with his 
fingers to his lips, and shook his head. 
| “O,” said Jabez, ‘‘deaf and dumb! 
; better.” 
| The strange man seated himself at another table, on 
which the landlord placed a pint of beer, took up a 
s newspaper and seemed absorbed init; butfrom behind 
the cover of this newspaper he watched Jabez with a 
furtive glanee, and his mouth, very much on one side, 
twitching with a perceptible nervous energy. 

Ali this time, the woman had neyer touched the 
money; never indeed turned from the window by 
which she stood; but she now came pp to the table, 
and took the sovereigusa up, one by one. _ 

“After what you havo said to me this day, I would 
see this child starve, hour by hour, and die a slow death 
before my eyes, befure I would touch one morsel of 
bread bought with your money. I haye heard that the 
waters of that river ara fonl and poisonous, and death to 
those who live on its bank ; butIT know the thoughts 
of your wicked heart to be so much more foul, and s0 
much bitterer a poison, that I would go to that black 
river for pity and help, rather than to you.” Asshe 
said this, she threw tne sovereigns into his face with 
such a strong and violent hand, that one of them, 
striking him above the eyebrow, cut his forehead to 
the bone, and brought the blood gushing over his 
eyes. 

The woman took no notice of his pain; but turning 
back to the window, threw berself into a chair, and sat 
moddily staring out at the river, as if itideed she looked 
to that for pity. 

The dumb man helped the landlord to dress the cut 
on’ Jabez’s forehead. It wasadeep cut, and likely to 
leave a scar for years to come. 

Jabez didn’t look much the better, either in appear- 


So much the 


ance or teniper, for this blow ; he did not utter a word 


to the woman, but began, in.a hangdog manrer, to 
searchi forthe money which had rolled away into the 
corpers ofthe room. He could only find three sover- 
eigns, and though the landlord broughta light, and the 
three men searched the room in every direction, the 
fourth could not be found; 80, abandoning the search, 
Jabez puid his score, and strode out.of the place with- 
out once Jooking at the woman. 

“T’ve got off cheap from that tiger-cat,"” he said to 
himself. “‘but it has, been a afternoon's, work, 
What can I say about my cnt face to the Governor?” 
He looked at his watch, a homely silver one, attached 
toablack ribbon. ‘ Five o'clock; I shall be at the 
Doctor's by tea time: Lean get. into the gymnasium 
the back way, take a few minutes’ turn with the poles 
and ropes, and say the accilent happened in climbing. 
Thay always believe what Laay, poor dolts!"’ 
fi His figure was soon lost. in the darkness and the 

‘Og. 

80 dense a fog that no one noticed or saw the woman 
with the fretful baby when she emerged from the pub- 
lic-house, and walked along theriver-bank, leaving even 
the outskirts of Slopperton behind, and wandered on 
aud on till she came to where dismal pollerd willows 
stretched dark and ugly shadows, like the bare arms of 
withered hays, over the dismal. waters of tho lonely 
Sloshy. ; 

O rivet, sometimes so pitiless, when ton devourest 
youth, beauty, and happiness ; wilt thou be pitiful and 
tender to-night, and take a poor wretch, who has no 
mortal pity,'to peace and quiet in thy breast? 

O merciless river, so oftem bitter foe to careless hap- 
piness, wilt thou, to-night, be a friend to reckless mis- 
ery and hopeless pain? 

God made thee, dark river, and God made the wretch 
who standa shivering on thy bank; and, maybe, in his 
boundless love and compassion for the creatures of his 
hands, he may have pity even for those so lost as. to 
seek forbidden comfortin thy healing waters. 


CHAPTER VI. | 
Ture bad not been since the last general election, 


whon_ Siashington, the liberal member, had been re- 
turned against strong conservative opposition, in & 
blaze of triumph.and a shower of rotten eggs and cab- 
bage-stumps—there had not been sincé that’ great day 
such such excitement in Slopperton as there was on 
the discovery of the murder of Mr. Montague Hard- 
ing. 

A murder was always a great thing for Slopperton. 
When John Boggins, weaver, beat out the brains of 
Sarah, his wife, first with the heel of his clog, and ulti- 
mately with a poker, Slopperton had a great deal to say 
about it—though, of course, the slaughter of one 
“hand” by another was no great thing out of the fae- 
tories, But this murder was something out of the 
comnmon, Uncommonly cuel, cowardly, and unmarly, 
and, moreover, occurring in a respectable rank of life. 

Round that lonely house of “The Black Mill” there 
was a crowd and a bustle throughout that short, foggy 
day on which Richard Marwood was arrested. Gentle- 
men of the press were ther¢, sniffing out, with miracu- 
lous acumen, particulars of the murder, which, as yet, 
were known to none but the heads of the Slopperton 
police-force. 

The head officials of the Slopperton police, attired in 
‘plain clothes, went in and out of the Black Mill from 
an early hour on that dark November @ay. Every time 

hey came out, though none of them ever spoke, by 
Some strange magic, a fresh report got current among 
the crowd, 

Of one thing the crowd was fnily convinced; that 
was, that those grave nen in plain clothes, the Slo 
perton detectives, knew all, and could tell all, if they 
only choose to speak; and yet I doubt if there was, be- 
neath the stars, incre than one person who truly knew 
the secret of the dreadful deed, 

Tho following day, the coroner's inquisition is held 
at the Black Mill. The officials, with solemn faces, 
hover round the bed of the murdered man, they take 
depositions, exchange a few remarks,in a low voice, 
with the doctor who had probed the deep gashes in 
that cold breast. : t 

All that is known to these grave officialsis thisy *- 

The servant, Martha, rising at six o’clock on the pre- 
vious morning, went, as she was in the habit of doing, 
to the door ot the old East Indian to call him—he being 
always an early riser, getting up even in winter to 
study by lamplight. 

Receiving, alter repeated knocking at the door, no 
answer, the old woman had gone into the room, and 
there beheld, by the faint light of the candle, the awfal 
spectacle of the old man lying on the floor by the bed- 
side, his throat cut, ernel stabs upon his breast, and a 
pool of blood surrounding him; the cabinet in ‘the 
room broken open and ransacked, and the pocketbook 
and money which it was known to contain, missing. 
The papers of the murdered gentleman were thrown 
into confusion, and lay in a heap near the cabinet; and 
as there was no blood upon them, the detectives con- 
cluded that the cabinet hat been rifled prior to tha 
commission of the murder. t 

The Lascar was found lying insensible on his bed in 
the little dressing-room, his head cruelly beaten ; and 
beyond this, there was nothing to be discovered. The 
Lascar was taken to the hospital, where little hope was 
given by the doctors of his recovery from the injuries 
he had received. 108" OR 

In the first horror and anguish of that dreadful morn- 
ing, Mrs. Marwood had naturally asked for her sow; 
lid expressed her surprise at his disappearance ; and 
when questioned, had revealed the history of his wh- 
expected return tho night before, Suspicion fell at 
once upon him. His reappearance, afterso many years, 
on the return of his rich uncle; his secret departure 
from the house before any one had risen—everythi 
told against bim—and inquiries were iuimediately se 
on foot at the turnpilte-gates on the several roads ont 
of Slopperton, and ut the railway station, from-which 
he had atarted for Gardenford by the first train. — 

Tn an hour, it was discovered that a man answéring 
to Richard's description had been seen at the station ; 
half an hour afterward a man appeared, who deposed to 
knowing him well, and to having seen him on tue plat- 
form ; and deposed, too, to Richard’s evident avoidince 
ofhim. The railway-clerks remembered giving a ticket 
to a handsome young man, ih a shabby suit, witha 
pipe in his mouth, anda dark moustache. | Poor Rich- 
ard! the pipe and the dark nioustache tracked iim at 
euch stage. ‘‘Pipe—dark moustache—shabby dress— 
tall—handsome face.” ‘The clerk who played upon the 
electric telegraph-wire, as other play upon the piano, 
soon stnt these words shivering down the line tothe 
Gardenford station; from the Gardenford station to the 
Gardenford police-ofics the words are carried in less 
fhan five minutes: in five minutes moré Mr. Jinks, 
the detective, is on the platform, and his dumb assist- 
ant, Joe Peters, is ready outside the station : and they 
both recognize Richard the moment they see him.’ © 

O wonders of civilized life! crust wonders, when 
you help .to track an innocent man to a dreadiul doom. 

Richard's story of the letter only dumaged his case 
with the jury. The fact of his, ina moment of careless 
ness, burning a document of such inrportance, seemed 
tvo incredible to make any impression in his favor. ° 

Throughout the | Remar there stood'in the back- 

ground a shabbily-dressed man, with an observant eye, 
and a mouth very much on one side. - ») 
, This man was Joseph Peters, the scrub of ‘the detéc- 
tive force of Gurdenford, He rarely took his eyes 
from Richard, wlio with pale, bewildered face, dis- 
heyeled hair, and slovenly costume, looked, perhaps, 
as much like guilt as innocence, ; ss 

The verdict of the coroner's jury was, as every one 
expected it would be, to the effect, that the deceased 
had been willfully murdered by Richard Marwood, his 
nephew; and that night, poor Dick was removed to 
the country jail, on the outskirts of Slopperton, there 
to lie till the assizes. 1 vied 

The excitement in Slopperton, as Pag Wi ie oo or 
was immensé. Sloppsrton had but one voice—a' 


"for I feel how every circumstance tells 


Aoud in exeeration of the innocent prisoner ; horror 
at the treachery and cruelty of the dreadful deed; and 
pity for the wretched mother of this wicked son, whose 
anguish had thrown her on a sickbed—but whe, despite 
of every proof, repeated every hour, expressed her 
assurance of her unfortunate son’s innocence. 
. The Coroner had plenty of work on that . dismal 
November day, for, from the inquest on the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Harding, he had to hurry down to a little 
dingy public-house on the river’s bank, there to in- 
quire into the cause of the untimely death ofa wretched 
outcast, found by some bargemen in the River Sloshy. 
This sort of death was so common an event in the 


large and thickly-populated town of Slopperton, that tho | 


Coroner and tha jury (lighted by two guttering tallow- 
-candles, with lony wicks, at four o'clock on that dull 
afternoon) had very little to say about it. 

One glance at that heap of wot, torn, and shabby 
garments; one half-shuddering, halt-pitying look at 
the white face, blue lips, and dump, loose auburn hair, 
and a merciful verdict: “Found drowned.” 

One juryman, a butcher—we sometimes think them 
hard-hearted, these butchers—lays a gentle hand upon 
the auburn hair, and brushes a lock of it away trom 
the pale forehead. Perhaps so tender a touch had not 
been laid upon that head for two long years. Perhaps, 
not since the day when the dead woman left her native 
village, and her mother, for the last time, smoothed 
the golden brai‘is beneath her Sunday bonnet. In half 
an hour, the butcher is home by his cheerful fireside, 
and I think he has a more loving and protecting glance 
= usual for the fair-haired daughter who pours out 

0a. 

No one recognizes the dead woman; no one knows 
der story ; they guess at it as a very vommon history, 
and bury her in a parish burying ground—a damp and 
dreary spot not fur from the river's brink, in which 
many such as she are laid. 

Our friend, Jabez North, borrowing the Saturday's 
Peper of his principal in the evening, atter school-hours, 

very much interested in the accounts of these two 
coroners’ inquests. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The dreary winter months pass by. ‘Time, slow of 
foot to some, and fast of wing to others, is a very cha- 
melon. Very rapid, nodoubt, for the young gentlemen 
from Dr, Tappenden’s home for the Christian holidays. 
Fast enough, perhaps, is the flight of time for Allo- 
campain or, who goes home in anew suit of mourn- 
ing, and who makes it sticky about the cuffs and white 

_abont the elbows before the holidays are out. I don’t 
suppose he forgets his litle dead brother, and I dare 


_ say by the blazing hearth, where firelight fall dullest 


.mpon his mother’s black dress, he sometimes thinks 
very sadly of the little graye out inthe bleak winter 
night, on which the snow falls so purely white. But 
“cakes and ale’’ are eternal institutions, and if you or 
IT, reader, dia to-morrow, the baker would still 
bake, and Messrs. Barclay & Perkins would continue to 
brew ale and stout for which they are so famous and 
the friends who were sorriest for us, would eat, drink, 
aye, and be merry too, before long. 

Who shall say how slow of foot is time tothe miser- 
able young man awaiting his trial in the dreary jail 
of Slopperton ? Whoshallsay how slow to the mother 
awaiting in agony the result ot that trial? 

The assizes takes place in February ; so, through the 
fog and damp of gloomy November ; seyougs long 
dark, and dreary December nights; through January 
frost and snow—of whose outward presence he 
thas no better token than the piercing cold within— 
Richard paces up and down his narrow cell, and 
broods upon the murder of his uncle, and of his trial 
which is to come. 

Ministers of religion come to convert him, as they 
say. Hetells them that he hopes and believes all 
they can teach him, for that it was taught him in years 
gone by at his mother's knee. 

“The best proof of my faith,” he says, “is that I am 
not mad. Do you think, if I did not believe in an all- 


_ seeing Providence, [should not go stark, staring mad, 


when night after night, through hours which are as 
years in duration, I think, and think, till my brain 

ws wild, and my senses reel, of the situation in which 
5 a laced? I haye no hope in the reault of my trial, 
mst moe; but 
Ihave hope that Heaven, with a mighty hand, and an 
instrument of its own choosing, may yet work out the 
saving of an innocent man from anignominions death.” 

The dumb detective, Peters, had begged to be trans- 
ferred from Gardenford to Slopperton,and was nowin the 
employ of the police force of that town, Ofvory little 
account, this scrub, amongst the officials ; his infirma- 
ty, they say makes him scarcely worth his salt, though 
they admit that his industry is unfailing. 

So the scrub awaits the trial of Richard Marwood, in 
whom he takes an interest, whichisin no way abated 
since he spelt out the words, “Not Guilty,” in the rail- 
way Carriage. / 

He had taken up his abode in Slopperton ina house 
in a small street of six-roomed houses, yclept Little 
Gulliver Street. At number five, Little Gulliver Street, 


' Mr. Peters’ attention had been attracted by the an- 


nouncement of the readiness and willingness of the 
occupier of the house to take in and do for a single 

entleman. Mr. Peters was a single gentloman, and 
fs accordingly presented himself at number five, ex- 
pressing the awiable desire of being forthwith taken in 
and done for, 

The proprietress of the in-door Eden was 4 maiden- 
lady of mature age, with as ee Be nose and metallic 
pattens, It was with some difficulty that Mr. Peters 


made her undorstand, by the aid of pantomimic 

tures, and violent shaking of the head, that he was 
dumb, but not doaf; that she need be under no ne- 
wesuity of doing violence to the muscles of her throat, 
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as he was not in the next street, and as he could hear 
her with perfect ease in her natural key. He then— 
still by the aid of pantomime—made known a desire for 
pencil and paper, aid on being supplied with these 
articles, wrote the word “baby,’”? and handed that 
specimen of caligraphy to the proprietress. 

The sharp-nosed damgel’s maidenly indignation sent 
new roses to join the permanent blossoms at the end of 
her olfactory organ, and she remarked, in a yoice of 
vinegar, that she let her lodgings to single men, and 
thatsingle men as were single men, and not impostors, 
had no business with babies. 

Mr. Peters again had récourse to the pencil, ‘not mine 
—foun:tling—to be brought up by hand—would pay for 
nursing.” 

The maiden proprietress had no objection to a 
foundling, if paid for its requirements; liked child- 
ren in their places; would call Kuppins, and did call 
Kuppins. 

Avoice at the bottom of the stairs responded to the 
call of Kuppins ; a boy’s voice most decidedly , a boy’s 
step upon the stairs announced the approach of Kup- 
pins; and Kuppins entered’ the room with a boy's 
ae a boy's slouch; but forall this Kuppins was 
& girl. 

Not very niuch like a girl about the head, with that 
shock of dark, rough, short hair; not much like a girl 
about the feet, in bigh-lows with hob-nailed soles; but 
a girl for all that, as testified by short petticoats anda 
long blue pinafore, ornamented profusely with every 
variety in the way of three-cornered slits and grease 
spots. 

Kuppins was informed by her mistress that the gent 


"had come to lodge, and moreoyer, that the gent was 


dumb. Itisimpossible to describe Kuppins’s delight 
at the idea of a dumb lodger. 

Kuppins had knowed a dumb boy as lived three doors 
from mother’s (Kuppins’s mother understood) ; this 
here dumb boy was wicious, and when he was gone 
agin, ’owled"orrid. 

Was told that the gent wasn’t vicious and never 
howled, and seemed, if anything, disappointed, Under- 
stood the dumb alphabet, and had conversed in it for 
hours with the aforesaid dumb boy. The author, as 
omniscient, may state that Kuppins and the vicious boy 
had had some love-passages in days gone by. Mr. Peters 
was delighted to find a kindred spirit, capable of un- 
derstanding his dirty alphabet, and explained his wish 
that 5 baby, “a fondling,” he intended to bring up 

after the manner of a philantrophist, and not after the 
‘ashion of that classical dyspeptic, Saturn), might ba 
taken in and done for as well as himself. . 

Kuppins doated on babies, had nursed nine brothers 
and sisters, and had nursed outside the family circle, 
at the rate of filteen-pence a week for some years. 
Kuppins had been outin the world from the age of 
twelve, and was used up as to Slopperton at sixteen. 

Mr. Peters stated by the dirty alphabet—more than 
usually dirty to-day, after his journey from Garden- 
ford, whence he had transplanted his household goods, 
namely, the gingham umbrella, the bundle, parcel, 
pocketbook and comb—he stated with very rapid fing- 
ers, for Kuppins was an adept at construing this 
manual language, that he would go and fetch the baby. 


The baby was apparently not far off, for he returned 
in five minutes with a limp bundle smothered in an old 
jacket, which, on close inspection, turned: out to 
e the * fondling.” 
Mr, Peters had reeect purchased the pea-jacket, 
second-hand, and believed it to be an appropriate outer 
garment for a baby in long clothes. ‘ 


The “fondling ’* soon evinced signs of a strongly- 
marked character, of a vindictive tinge, and fought man- 
fully with Kuppins, smtting that young lady in the 
face, and abstracting handfuls of her hair with an ad- 
dress beyond his years. : 

“Ain’t he playful?” asked that young person, who 
was evidently experienced in fre*ful babies, and indiffer- 
ent to the loss of a stray tress or so from her luxuriant 
locks. “Ain't be playful, pretty hinnercent ! lor, he’ll 
make the place quite cheertul.” 


In corroboration of which prediction, the “fondling” 
set up a dismal wail, varied with occasional chokes and 
Screams. 

In half an hour she had conquered the “ fondling,” 
in a manner wonderful to behold. She laid him across 
her knee while she lighted a fire in the smoky little 
grate; for the in-door Eden offered a Hobson's choice 
to its inhabitants, of smoke or damp, and Mr. Peters 
chose smoke. She carried him on her left arm while 
she fetched a red herring, an ounce of tea, and other 
comestibles from the chandler'a at the coroner; put 
him under her arm while she ‘cooked the herring and 
made the tea, and waited on Mr. Peters at his modest 
repast, with the “ fondling” choking on her shoulder. 

Mr. Peters having discussed his meal, conversed with 
Kuppins as she removed the teathings ; the alphabet 
by this time had acquired a piscatorial flavor, from his 
having made use of the vowels to remove the fine bones 
of his herring. 

“ That baby's a rare fretful one,’’ says Mr. Peters, 
with rapid fingers. 

Kuppins had nursed a many fretful babies ; 
“ orphants was generally fretful; supposed the ‘fond- 
ling’ was a orphant.”” 

* Poor little-chap—yes,’’ said Peters ; “he's had his 
trials, though he is a young ’un. I'm afeard he’ll 
never grow up a teetotaller ; he’s had alittle toomuch 
of the water, already.” : 

Has had too much of the water. Kuppins ‘would 
very much like to know the meaning of this observation. 
But Mr. Peters relapses into deep thought, and looks 
at the ‘* fondling” (still choking) with the eye of a 
philanthropist, and almost the tenderness of a father. 

He, who provides for the young ravens, had, perhaps, 
in the marvelous fitness ofaJ] things of His creation, 

iven to this helpless little one a better protector in the 
Sanib scrub of the police force, than be might have 
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had in the father who had cast him off, whoever that 
father might be. . : 

Mr. Peters presently rémarks to the interested Kup- 
Pins, that he shall ‘ederkate’—he ig some time de- 
ciding on the conflicting merits ot ac or a k, for this 
word—he shall ‘‘ederkate the ‘fondling’ and bringing 
him up to his own business.” 

“What is his business ?”' asks Kuppins, naturally. 

“Detecktive,’? Mr. Peters spells, embellishing the 
woe ee Fe extraneous k. 4 

“Oh, perlice,” says Kuppins. “Crickéy, how jolly! 
Shouldn't I like to bea perliceman, aad find ort ad 
about this here ’orrid murder.” 

Mr. Peters brightens at the word murder. and he 
regards Kuppins with a friendly glance. 

“So you tukes a hinterest in this ’ere murder, do 
yer?’ he spells out. 

“O, dont’? Ibought a Sunday paper. Shouldn’t 
T like to see that young man as killed his uncle, scrag- 
ged, that’s all.”? 

Mr. Peters shook his hesd doubtfolly, with a less 
friendly glance at Kuppins; but there were secrets 
and mysteries of his art he did not trust at all times'to 
the dirty alphabet; and perhaps his opinion on the 
subject ofthe murder of Mr. Montague Harding wae 
one of them. 

_Kuppins presently fetched him a’ pipe; and, as he 
sat by the smoky fire, he watched alternately the blue 
cloud that issued from his lips, and the clumsy figure 
of the damsel pacing up and down with the “fond- 
ling” (asleep after the exhaustion attendant on a dos- 
perate choke), upon her arms. 

“Tf,” mused Mr. Peters, with his mouth very much 
to the left of his face—“If that there baby was grow’d 
up, he might help me to find out the rights and 
wrongs of this hera murder.” 

Whoso fit, or who so unfit? Which shall we say? 
If,in the wonderful course of events, this little child 
shall evor have a part in dragging a murderer to a mur- 
derer’s doom, shall it be called a monstrous: and a 
torrie outrage of nature, ora just and fitting retri- 

ion s 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE seventeenth of February shone out bright and 
clear, and a frosty sunlight came streaming im at the 
windows of the court where Richard Marwood staed 
to be tried for his life. ‘ ‘ 

Never, perhaps, had that cotrt been so crowded; 
never, perhaps, had there been so much anxiety in 
Slopperton for the result of auy trial, as there was felt 
that day as to the issue of the trial of Richard Mur- 
wood, ’ 

The cold bright sunlight streaming in at the win- 
dows, fell perhaps brightest and coldest on the wan, 
white face of the prisoner at the bar. 

Three months of mental torture had done their work, 
and written their progress in such characters upon the 
young and once radiant face, a8 Time, in his smooth 
and peaceful course, would have taken years to traze. 
But he was calm to-day, with that calmness of the 
despair which is past all hope. Suspense had ex- 
hausted him ; but he had done with suspense, and felt 
that his fate was sealed; unless, indeed, Heaven, in- 
finite both in mercy and in power, raised up us by’ a’ 
miracle, some earthly instrument to save him. : 

The court was one vast sea of eager faces; for, to the 
spectators, this trial was a great game of ghance, which 
the counsel for the prosecution, the judge, and the 
jury played against’ the prisoner, and at which the 
prisoner staked his life. La 

There was but one opinion in that vast assemiblage,' 
and that was, that the accused would lose in this dread-, 
ful game, and that he well deserved to lose. « } 

There had been betting in Slopperton on the result! 
of this awful hazard. For the theory of chances is, to! 
certain minds, so delightful, that the rangeof subjects 
for a wager may ascend from a maggot-race toa trial for 
murder. Sdme adventurous spirits had laid desperate’ 
‘odds against the outsider, ‘ acquital,’ and many enter- 
prising gentleman had’ made what they consiJered 
“ good books’ by putting heavy sums on the decided 
favorite, ‘ found guilty.” As, however, there might ba’ 
acommutation of thé sentence of death to transporta-. 
tion for lifé, some speculators had bet upon the chance 
of the prisoner being found guilty but not executed ; 
or, as it has been forcibly expressed, had backed “ Bo.' 
tany Bay ” against “ Gallows.” : 

So, there was a private interest, as well a8 a public! 
interest among that swelling ocean of men and women; ' 
and Richard had but very few backers in the great and 
terrible game that was being played. | 

In a corner of the gallery of the court, high up over 
the‘heads of the multitude, there was s little spot 
railed off from the public, and accessible only to the. 
officials, or persons introduced by them. Here, amon 
two orthree policemen, stood our friend, Mr. Josep! 
Peters, with his mouth very much on one side, and his 
eyes fixed intently upon the prisoner at the bar. The 
gallery in which he stood faced the dock, though at 
great distance from it. Ifthere was one matin that 
vast assembly, who, next to the prisoner, was most 
wretched, that man was the prisoner’s counsel. He 
was young, and this was only his third or fourth brief, 
and the first time ho had ever been intrusted with an 
important case. He was an intensely nervous and ex- 
citable man, and failure would: be to him worse than 
death; and he felt failure inevitable. He had not one 
inch of ground for the defense, and in spite of the pris- 
oner’s repeated protestations of his innocence, he feared 
him guilty. Ho was an earnest man, and this fear 
damped his earnestness; he was conscientious man, 
and he felt that to defend Richard Marwood was some- 
thing like a dishonest action. eso0: \ 

The prisoner pleaded *‘ Not guilty ’’ ina firm voice. 
We nak ofthis whenever we read of the trial of agroat 
criminal; we read of the firm voieo, the calm demean- 
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@r,the composed face,and the dignified bearing, and we 
wonder. Wouldit not be more wonderful were it other- 
wise? If we consider the pitch to which. that man's 
feelings have been wrought; the tension of every 
nerve; the exertion ofevery force, mental and plysi- 
¢al, to meet those five or six desperate hours, we won- 
der no longer. The man’s life has become a terrible 
drama, and he’s playing his great act. The mass of 
pale and watchful faces carries him through the long 
agony. Or, perhaps, itis less an agony than an ex- 
citement. It may be that his mind is mercifully dark- 
ened, and that he cannot see beyond the awful present, 
into the more awful future. Heis not busy with the 
vision of a ghastly structure of wood and iron; a dang- 
ling rope, swinging loose in the chill morning air,till it 
is tightened and strained by a quivering and palpita- 
ting figure,which so soon grows rigid. He does not, 
it is to be hoped, see this. Life for him to-day stands 
still, and there is not room in his breast—absorbed 
with the one anxiety topreservea proud and steady 
outward seeming—for a thought of the future, which 
is perhaps, so close at hand. 

80 Richard Marwood, in . an 
pleaded “ Not guilty.” 

There was among the vast crowd but one person 
who believed him. 

Ay, Richard Marwood thon mightest reverence those 
dirty hands, for they have spelt out the only language, 
except that of thy wretched mother, that ever spoke 
conviction of thy innocence. 

Now, the prisoner, though firm and collected in his 
manner, spoke in so low and subdued a voice as to be 
only clearly audible to those near him. It happened 
that the judge, one of the celebrities of the bench, was 
afflicted with a trifling infirmity, which he would 
never condescend to acknowledge; that infirmity was 
partial deafness, He was whatis called hard ot hearing 
on one side, and bis (to use 4 common expression) game 
ear happened to be nearest Richard. 

“Guilty,” said the judge; “60,80, guilty. Very 
good |” 

“Pardon me, my Lord,” said the counsel for the de- 
fense; “ the prisoner pleaded not guilty.’” 

, Nonsense, sir; do you suppose me deaf?’ asked 
his Lordship; at which there was a slight titter among 
the habitues of the court. 

The barrister gave his head a deprecatory shake. Of 
eourse, a gentleman in hig lordship’s position could 
not be deaf. 

“Very well, then,” said the judge; “ unless I am deaf, 
he prisoner, pleaded guilty. I beard him, sir, with 
my own ears, my own ears.” 

e barrister thought his lordship should have said 
oy own ear as the game organ ought not to count. 

“Perhaps,” then said the judge, ‘‘ perhaps the pris- 
oner will be good enough to repeat his plea, and this 
time, perhaps, he will do me the honor to speak out.” 

“Not guilty!” said Richard again, in a firm, but not 
a loud voice—his long imprisonment, with days, weeks, 
and months of slow agony, bad so exhausted his physi- 
eal powers, that to speak at all, under such circum- 
stances, was an effort. 

“Not guilty,” said the judge ; “ why, the man doesn’t 
know his own mind. The man must bea born idiot: 
he can’t be right in his intellect.” 

Scarcely had the words passed his lordship’s lips, 
whet a@ long, low whistle resounded through the 
eourt. 

Everybody looked up toward a corner of the gallery 
Dagar. the sound came, and the officials cried 
“ order.” 

Among the rest, the prisoner raised his eyes, and, 
Jooking to the spot from which this unexampled and 
daring interruption proceeded, recognized the face of 
the man who had spelt out the words “not guilty’ in 
the railway-carriage. Their eyes met, and the man 
signaled to Richard to watch his hands, while, with 
ee fingers, he spelt out several words slowly and de- 
jiberately. 

This Occurred during the pause caused by tho en- 
deavors of the officials to discover what contumacious 
person had dared to whistle at the close of his lordship’s 
romark. 

The judge’s temper was not improved by this little 
incident, and he exclaimed, in an angry voice; 

“ Prisoner, you seem determined we shall not under- 
wtand you. J ask you, mind for the last time, which is 
¥# to be—guilty, or not guilty ?” 

_ “Guilty, my Lord,” said Richard, this time very dis- 


tinctly. 
. AR 1” said his triumphant lordship: “‘now, pray, 
who was right!” : 
The lawyers looked from one to the other, with an 
astonished stare; the prisoner's council turned 
eas death. “What, after all these protestations of 
‘ocenee, the man deliberately puts in @ plea of 
guilty?” His elaborate defense, prepared with so 
jabor, is now only so inuch waste paper. 
The counsel for the prosecution states the case—a 
baad a clear vase it seems, too—against Richard Mar- 
we 


unfaltering voice, 


“Here,” says the barrister, ‘‘is a case of @ young 
man, who, after squandering a fortune, and getting 
deeply in debt in his native town, leaves that town, as 
it is thought by all, never to return. For seven years 
he does not return. His widowed: and lonely mother 
awaits in anguish any tidings of this heartless repro- 
pate; but, for seven long years, by not so much as 
ene Jine, or one word, sent through any channel 

‘whatever, does he attempt to relieve her anxiety. 
Hie townsmen believe him to be dead; his mother 
believes him to be dead; and itis to be presumed, 
from his conduct, that he wishes to be lost sight 
of, by all to whom he once wag dear. But, at the end 
et this seven years, his uncle, nis mother's only 
brother, aman of immense fortune, returns from In- 


, all Slopperton knows of the arrival of this gen- 


foci, ai up his residence at the Black Mill. Of 
‘feman, and knows also the extent of his wealth. We! 


THRER TIMES DEAD. 


are always interested in rich people, gentlemen of the 
jury. Now, it is not very difficult to imagine that 
through some channel or other, the prisoner at the 
bar was made aware of his uncle’s return, and resi- 
dence at the Black Mill. The fact was mentioned in 
each of the five enterprising journals which are the 
pride of Slopperton. The prisoner may have seen one 
of these journals; he may have had some former boon- 
companion resident in Slopperton, with whom he may 
have been in correspondence. Be that as it may, gen- 
tlemen, on the eighth night after Mr. Montague Hard- 
ing’s arrival, the prisoner at the bar appears, after 
seven years absence, witha long face, and a penitent 
story, to beg his mother’s forgiveness. Gentlemen, 
we know the boundless power of maternal love; the 
inexhaustible depth of affection in a mother’s breast ; 
his mother forgave him. The fatted calf was killed ; 
the returned wanderer was welcomed to the home he 


had rendered desolate: the past was wiped out, and | 


seyen long years of unfilial neglect and heartless de- 
sertion were forgotten. The family retired to rest. 


That night, gentlemen, such a murder was committed | 


as has not for centuries blackened, with a deeper and 
darker dye than guilt ordinarily wears, the gloomy au- 
nals of crime. Under the roof whose shelter he had 
suught for the repose of his old age, Montague Harding 
was cruelly and brutally murdered. i 


“Now gentleman, who committed this outrage? 
Who was the monster in human form who perpetrated 
this villainous, cowardly, and bloodthirsty deed? Sus- 
picion, gentlemen of the jury, only points to one man; 
and, to that man, suspicion points with so unerring a 
finger, that the criminal stands revealed iu the broad 
glare of detected guilt. That man is the prisoner at 
the bar. 
wanderer, the penitent and dutiful son, was, of course, 
sought for ; but was he to be found? No, gentlemen, 
the bird had flown. The affectionate son, who, after 
seven years’ desertion, had returned to his mother’s 
feet—as it was,of course, presumed never again to 
leave her—had departed, secretly, in the dead of night; 
choosing to sneak ont of a window Jike a burglar, 
rather than to leave by the door, as the legitimate mas- 
ter of the house. Suspicion at once points to him ; he 
is sought and found—where, gentlemen? Forty miles 
trom the scene of the murder, with the money, rifled 
from the cabinet of the murdered man, in his posses- 
sion, and his coat-sleeve stained with the blood of his 
victim. These, gentlemen, are, in brief, the circum- 
stances of this harrowing case, and, I think you. will 
agree with me, that never did circumstantial evidence 
soclearly point out the true criminal—I shall now 
proceed to call the witnesses for the crown. 


There was a pause and a little bustle in the ceurt; 
the waves of the human sea were agitated for a mo- 
ment. The backers of the favorites, “Guilty” and 
“ Gallows,” felt they had made a safe book. During 
this pause a man pushed his way through the crowd, 
up to the spot where the prisoner’s counsel was seated, 
and put a little dirty slip of paper into his hand. 
There was written on it only one word, a word of three 
letters. The counsel read it, and then tore the slip of 
paper into the smallest atoms it was possible to reduce 
it to, and threw the fragments on the flosr at his feet; 
but a warm fiush mounted to his face, hitherto so pale, 
and he prepared himself to watch the evidence. 


Richard Marwood, who knew the strength of the evi- 
dence/against him, and knew his powerlessness to con- 
trovert it, had listened to its recapitulation with the 
pre-occupied air of aman whom the proceedings of the 
day in no way concerned; his abstracted manner had 
been noticed by the spectators, and much commented 
upon. 

Tt was singular, but at this most important. crises it 
appeared as if his chief attention was attracted by 
Joseph Peters, for he kept his eyes fixed upon the cor- 
ner where that individual stood. The eyes of the 
people following the direction of Richard's eyes, saw 
nothing but a little group of officials leaning over a 
corner of the gallery. is 

The crowd did not see what Richard saw, namely, 
the fingers of Mr. Peters slowly shaping seyen letters 
—two words—two words—four letters in the firat word 
and three letters in the second. 

There lay before the prisoner a few spriga of rue; he 
took them up one by one, and gathering them together 
into a little boquet, placed them in his buttonhole— 
the eyes of the multitude staring at him all the time, 

Strange to say, this trifling action appeared to be so 
pleasing to Mr. Joseph Peters, that he danced, as if in- 
voluntarily, the first steps of an extempore hornpipe, 
and being sharply called to order by the officials, re- 
lapsed into insignificance for the remainder of the 
trial. 


—— 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tre first witness called was Richard's mother. 
Throughout the immense number of persons in that 
well-packed court-room, there ran & murmur of com- 
passion for that hapless woman with the white anguish 
worn face, and quivering lip, that tried so vainly to be 
still. All in Slopperton, who knew anything of Mrs. 
Marwood, knew her to be a proud woman: they knew 
how silently she had borne the wild conduct of her 
son, how deeply she had loved that son, and they could 
guess. now, at the depth of the bitterness of her son] 
when called upon to utter words which must help to 
condemn him. 
yo counsel for the prosecution addressed her 

us: 

“We have every wish, madam, to spare your feel- 
ings ; we have no doubt whatever that there is not one 
individual present who does not sympathize with you 
im the position in which you now stand. You will be 
ple a to state how long it ia since your gon left his 

ome, 


On the discovery of the murder, the returned | 


“Seven years—seven years last August.’’ 

“Can you also state his’ reasons for leaving his ~ 
home?” 

“He had embarrassments in’ Slopperton — debts 
which Ihave sitice his departure liquidated.” 

“Can you tell me what species of debts?" 

“They were —’’ she hesitated a little, “chiefiy debts 
of honor.” 

“Then Iam to understand your son was a gambler.’* 

“He was, unfortunately, much addicted to cards.” 

“To any other description of gambling ?” 

“Yes, to betting on evénts of the turf.’ 

“He had fallen, 1 imagine, into bad companionship.” 

She bowed her head, and in a faltering -voice replied : 
“He had.” 

“And he had acquired in Slopperton the ‘reputation _ 
of being a scamp, a ne’er-do-well ?”” 

“Tam afraid he had.” 

*« We will pot press you further on this yery painful 
subject: we will proceed to his departure from home. 
Your son gave you no intimation of his intention of 
leaving Slopperten ?" 

“None whatever. The last words he said'to me were, 
that he was sorry for the past, but thut he had started 
on a bad road, and must go on to the end.” 

In this manner the examination proceeded ; the ac- 
count of the discovery of the murder being elicited 
from the witness, whose hornor at having to give the 
details was exceedingly painful to behold. 

The prisoner's counsel rose and addressed Mrs. Mar- 
wood, 

“In examining you, madam, my learned friend has 
not asked you whether you had looked upon youg 
son, the prisoner at the bar, as a good or a bad son 
Will you be kind enough to state your impression on 
this subject?” 

“Apart from his wild conduct, he was a good’ son: 
he was kind and affectionate, and I believe it was his 
regret for the grief his dissipation had given me, that 
drove him away from his home.” 

“He was kind and affectionate. Iam to understand, 
then, that his disposition was naturally good.” 

“Naturaily, he had a most excellent disposition. 
He was universally beloved as a boy ; the servants were 
excessively attached to him; he hada great love ‘of 
animals; dogs followed him instinctively, as I believe 
they always do fullow people who like them.” 

“(A very interesting trait, no doubt, in the prisoner’s. 
disposition ; but if we are to have so much charmingly 
minute description, I’m afraid we shall never conclude 
this trial,’’ said the opposite counsel ; and a juryman 
who hada ticket for a public dinner at four o'clock. 
forgot himself so far that he applauded with the heels 
of his boots. 

The prisoner's counsel, regardless of the observation 
of his * learned friend,” proceeded : 

“* Madam,” he said, ** had your son, before his depart- 
ure from home, any serious illness ?” 

“The question is irrevelant,’”’ said the judge. 

“Pardon me, my lord. Ishall not detain you long; 
T believe the question to be of importance; permit me 
to proceed.” j 

Mrs. Marwood looked surprised by the question, but 
it came from her son’s advocate, and she did her best to 
answerit. . 

“My son had, shortly before his leaying home, a vio- 
lent attack of brain-fever.”” 

“During which he was delirious?” 

“Everybody is delirious in brain-fever,” said the 
judge; ‘this is trifling with the court, sir’ 

The judge wis rather inclined to snub ‘the prisoner’s 
counsel; first, because he was a young and struggling 
man, and therefore, ought to be snubbed; and secondly, 
because he hadin a manner inferred that his lordsh’ 
was deaf. C 

“Pardon me, my lord, you will see the drift of my 
question by-and-by.” 

“T hope so, sir,” said his lordship, very testily. 

“Was your son, madam, delirious during this fever?’* 

“Throughout if, sir.” : 

‘And you attributed the fever—" . 

“To his bad conduct having preyed upon his mind.” 

“Were you alarmed for his life during this illness?" 

“Much alarmed, but our greatest fear was for his 
reason,”? mi Y 

“ Did the faculty apprehend the loss of his reason?" 

“They did.” s irr tex 

“The doctors who attended him were resident in 
Slopperton?” ? 

“They were, and are so still. He was altended by 
Dr. Morton and Mr. Lamb."" 4 

The prisoner's counsel here beckoned to some offi- 
cials near him—whispered some’ directions to~them, 
and they immediately left the court, 

eine J the examination of this witness, the coun- 
sel 5 thane f 

“You repeated just now the words your son made 
use of on the night of his départure from home. rien d 
were rather singular words; ‘He had started on ad 
road, and he must go on to the end ofit.'” 

“Those were his exact words, sir.’? 

“Was there any wildness in bis manner in ssying 
these words ?’”” he asked. " 

“His manner was always wild at this time—perheps 
wilder that night than ustal.’” ; 

“ His manner, you say, was always wild. He had ac- 
quired a reputation fora wild recklessness of disposi- 
tion from an early age, had he not ?” 

“He had, unfortunately, from the time of his going 
to school.” 

“And his companions, I believe, had given him some 
name expressive of this?” 

«They had.” 

« And that name was ”’—— 

‘Daredevil Dick.” ew 

Martha, the old servant, was next ealled, and de- 
scribed the finding of the body of Mr. Harding. 

The examination by the prisoner’s counsel of this 


witness elicited nothing but that Master Dick had al- 


ways beon.a wild boy, buf a good boy at heart ; that 
he had been never known to hurt so much 4s a worm ; 
aud that she was sure he'd never done the murder. 
When asked if she had any suspicion as to who had 
done the murder, she became nebulous in her manner, 
and made some allusions to “the French ’—having 
lived in the days of Waterloo, and being inclined to 
ascribed any deed of darkness, from the stealing ofaleg 
of mutton to the exploding of an infernal machine, to 
the emissaries of Napoleon. 

Mrs. Jinks, whe was then examined, gaye a minute 
and rather discursive account of the arrest of Richard, 
paying s:veral artful compliments to his own dexterity 
as a detective officer. 

The man who:met Richard on the platform at the 
railway-station, Geposed to the prisoner's evident wish 
to avoid a reco-nition ; his even crossing. the rails for 
that purpose. 1 ip 

“There is one witness,"’ said the counsel for the 
Crown, ‘I am sorry to say I shall be unable to prodtice; 
that witness is te half-caste-servant of the murdered 
gentleman, who stil’ lies in a precarious state at tho 
county hospital, and whose recovery from the injuries 
inflicted on him by the murderer of his master is pro- 
nounced next to an impossibility.” 

The case fo» the prosecution closed; still, a very 
clear case < ;ainst Richard Marwood, and still the 
backers of the “ gallows’? thought they had made a 
very good book, 

The depositions of the Lascar, the servant of the mur- 
dered man, had been taken through an interpreter, at 
the hospital, It threw little light on the case. The 
man said that, on the night of the murder, he had been 
awoke by a sound in his master’s reom, and had spoken 
in Hindostanes, asking if his master required his assist- 
ance, When he received in the darkuess a blow on the 
head, which immediately deprived him of his senses, 
He could tell nothing of the person who struck the 
blow, except that at the moment of striking it, a hand 
passed across his, face—a hand which was peculiarly 
soft and delicate, and the fingers of which were long 
and slender. 

As this passage in the deposition was read every eye 
imcourt was turned to the prisoner, who, at that mo- 
ment happened to be lvaning forward, with his elbow 
on the ledge of the dock betore him, and his hand shad- 
ing his forehead, A very white hand, with long, slen- 
der fingers. Poor Richard! In the good days gone by, 
he had been rather proud of this delicate and some- 
what feminine hand, 

The prisoner's counsel rises, and delivers, his ‘speach 
for the defense. A very elaborate defense. A defense 


which goes to prove that the prisoner at the bar, | 


though positively guilty, is uot morally guilty, or le- 


gally guilty—™ becanse, gentlemen of the jury, he is, | 


and for some time has been, insane., Yes, mad, gentle- 
men of thejury. What has been each action of his lite 
but the action of a madman? His wild boyhood;. his 
reckless, extravagant youth; his dissipated and wasted 
manhood, spent.among drunken and dangerous com- 
panivus. What was his return? Premoditated during 
the’ sufferings of dvlivium tremens, and premeditated 
lony before the arrival of his.rich uncle at Slopperton, as 
Isiall presently prove to you. What was this but the 
sudden repentance of a madman? Scarcely recovered 
from this frightful disease—a disease during which 


men have been known frequently to injure, themselves | 


and those very dear to them in the most terrible man- 
ner—scarcely recovered from this disease, he starts on 
foot; penniless, for a journey of upward of two hundred 
miles, He accomplishes that jouruey—how, gentle- 
men,in that dreary November weather, I tremble even 
to think—he accomplishes that long and painful jour- 
ney, and on the evening of the eighth day from that on 
whith he left London, he falls, fainting, at his mother’s 
feet. Ishall prove to you, gentlemen, that the pris- 
oner left London.op tle very day on which his uncle 
atrived in Reg raninos it is, therefora impossible. he 
could have had any knowledge of that arrival when he 
starte. Well, geutlemen, the prisoner, after the .fa- 
tigue, the! extrente privation he has. snffered, has yet 
another trial to undergo—the terrible ayitation caused 
by @ reconciliation with his beloved mother. He has 


eaten scarcely anything for two days, and is injudi- | 


cionsly allowed to drink nearly a bottle of old Madeira, 
That night, gentlemen ofthe jury, a cruel murder is 
perpetrated; @ murder ascertain of immediate discoy- 
ery, as clumsy in execution as it is frightful in detail. 
Can there be any doubt that it was committed by my 
unhappy client—the prisoner at the bar—while labor- 
Ig under a lapse of delirium orinsanity—temporary, if 
you will—but insanity, brought on by excessive fa- 
tigue, unprecedented mental excitement, and the bad 
effects of the wine he had beon drinking? It has been 

roved that the cabinet was rifled, and that the pocket- 
book stolun:theretrom was found in the prisoner's pos- 
session. \This may have been one of those strange 
‘flashes. of method which are distinguishing features of 
madness, In his Horror at the crime he had in his do- 


lirium committed, the prisoner's endeayor. waa to. es- | 


‘ape; for this escape he required money, hence the plun- 
der of the cabinet. Tho manner of his atbompting to 
sesvape, again» prociaims the madman. Instead 
of flying to Live! pool, which is only thirty, miles from 
~this tbwn—whence he'could have sailed for any part 
of the globe, and. thus defied pursuit—ho, starts, with- 
‘out any attempt at: disguise, for a small inland town, 
whence escape is next to. am impossibility, and is cap- 
tured a few hours after the crime has been committed, 
“with the blood ‘of the uhhappy: victim upon the sleeve 
of hixcoat. Would a man in hid senses, gentlemen, 
not have removed, at any rate, this fatal evidence of his 
gt Would 4 man in his senses notyhave endeavored 
disguise himself, and to concesl the money he-had 
stolen? Gontlémen,*I have perfect confidence in your 
coming toa just decision in this most unhappy affair. 
© Weigh a the antecedents of the prisoner, and the 
~eirenmatances of thécrime, I can have not one shadow 


of a doubt that your verdict will be, that the wretched 
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man before you is, alas! foo certainly his uncle's mur- 
derer, but that he is as certainly irresponsible fora 
deed, committed during an aberration of intellect.” 

Strange to say, the counsel did not once draw atten- 
tion to the singular conduct of the prisoner while in 
court, but this conduct had not been the Jess remarked 
by the jury, and did not the lesa weigh with them. 

The witnesses for the defense were few in nimber. 
The first who mounted the witness-box was rather pe- 
culiar in appearance, if you include among his personal 
attractions # red uose (which shone like the danger-sig- 
nul of a railway through the dusky air of the court), — 
a black eye—not that admired darknoss of the organ 


bears witness to fhe fist of an acquaintance; a bushy 


black hair, or a head of thick black hair—not too inti- 
mately acquainted with that modern innovation on 
manly habits, the comb—you may perhaps have somo 
notion of his pliysical Qualifications; but nothing 
could ever give you a full or 4 just idea of the reckless- 
ness, the effrontery of his manner, the twinkle in his 
eye, the expression in every pimple of that radiant 
nose, or the dépth of meaning he could convey by one 
twitch of his moustache, or one shake of his forest of 
black ringlets. 

His costume inclined toward the decousu, consisting 
of a pair of loose Scotch plaid unmentionables, a 
bright bine greatcoat, no under coat. or waistcoat, a 
great deal of shirt ornamented with death's heads and 
pink ballet-dancers—to say nothing of eoffee and tobac 
co stiins—and enough sham gold vhain meandering 
over his burly breast to make up for every deficieficy. 
** You are a member of the medical profession ?” 

“Tam.” 

“You were, I believe, in the company of the prison- 
er, tho night of his departure from London, for this 
town ?" ‘ 

7 I was:"" 

‘‘What was the conduct of the prisoner .on that 
night?’ 

{|  Rum,’? 

On being further interrogated, he stated that he had 
known Mr. Richard Marwood for many years, being 
himselfa Slopperton man, originally. 

“Can you tell what led the prisoner to determine on 
returning to his mother’s house in the month of No- 
} vember last ?"' 


conciseness, 

* Blue deyils 2” 

“Yes, he'd been in alow way for three months, or 
more; had had a sharp attack of delirium tremens, 
and a touch of his old complaint’’—— 

‘‘ His old complaint ?”” 

“Yes, brain fever. During the fever, le talked a 
reat deal of his mother ; said he had killed her by “his 
acd conduct, but that he'd beg her forgiveness, if he 

walked to Slopperton on his baré feet.” 

“Can you tell me at what date he first expressed this 
desire to come to Slopperton ?"’ 

“Some time during the month of September.” 

“Did you, during this period, consider him to be of 
sound mind ?”? 

“ Well, several of my friends at Guy’s used to think 
rather the reverse, It was customary amongst us to 
say he had a loose slate somewhere.” i 

He thought the prisoner very often off his balance, 
had hidden his razors during his illness, aeatene upa 
' barricade of furniture before the window. ‘The prison- 

er was remarkable for a reckless penerosity, good tem- 
per, a truthtul disposition, and atalent for doing every- 
thing, and always Notig it better than anybody else. 
| This, and a great deal more, was élicited from him by 


the advocate for the defense, 
' He is cross-examined by the counsel for the prosecu- 
jen. 

“ T think you told my learned friend that you were 
a Sha tg: of the medical profession ?” 

“J did.” 

Was first apprenticed to a ‘chemist’ and druggist at 
Sloppertou ; and was now walking one of the hospitals 
in London, with s view to obtailiing a position in the 
| profession ; had not yet attained éminence, but hoped 
| to do so ; had operated with some success ina desper- 

ate case of whitlow on the finger ofa servant-girl, and 


should have effected a surprising cure, if the girl's fin- 
ger had not had to be ultimately cut off; had always 
enterfained a sincere regard for the prisoner; had at di- 


| yers tinies borrowed money of him; couldnt say he 
(remembered ever returning any; perhaps never bad 
[returtad any, and that might accotint for his’ not. re- 
| membering the circumstance ; had been'present at-the 
election of, and instrumental in electing the prisoner g 
member of a convivial club, called the ‘* Cheerful Che- 
rokees ;"’ no “ Cheerful Cherokee ’’ had ever been known 
to commit a murder, and the club was convinced of the 
prisoner's innocence, ‘ 

The next witnesses are two medical gentlemen of a 
| different stamp to the ‘‘Cheerful Cherokee,” who has 

now, taken his place amongst the spectators." 

These gentlemen give evidence of having attended 
the prisonor some years before, during braiu fever, and 
liaving been much alarmed for the loss of his reason. 

The trial lasts so long, that the juryman who has‘a 
ticket for the publie dinner feela that the ticket is so 
much waste pasteboard, and that the green fat of the 
iat and the prime cut from the Launch are not for 

m, 3 . 

The counsel for the prosecution delivers himself of 
| his second address to the jury,in which he endeavors 
to demolish the superstructure which his ‘learned 
| friend"? has so ingeniously raised for the defense. Why 

should the legal Gefen der of a man whose life is in the 

hands of the jury, not be privileged to address the jury 

in favor of has client, as often at least, as the legal rep- 
resentative ofthe prosecutor? = © ; ‘ : 
The judge delivered his oharge to the jury. 


which is the handiwork of liberal Nature, but that pe- | 
cwiarly mottled, purple and green appearance, Which | 


moustache of a fine blue-black dye; a thick head of! 


* Blue devils,” replied the witness, with determined | 


The jury retired, andin an hour and fifteen minutes 
returned. 

They tound that the prisoner, Richard Marwood, 

| had murdered his uncle. Montague Harding, and had 
| turther beaten and injured a hali-caste servant in the 
| employ of his uncle, while suffering from, aberration 
ot intellect—or, insimple phraseology, they found the 
| prisoner “ Not guilty, on the ground of insanity.’ 
The prisoner seemed little affected by the verdict. 
| He looked with a yacant stare, round the court re- 
, moved the bouquet of rue from his button-hole, and 
| placed it in his bosom; and then said, with a clear, 
| distinet enunciation: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I am extremely obliged to 
you forthe politeness with which you have treated 
me. Thanks to your powerful sense of justice, 1 have 
won the battle of Arcola, and I think I have seoured 
| the key of Italy.” 

Itis common for lnnatics to fancy themselves somo 
great and distinguished person. This unhappy young 
man thought himself Napoleon the First. 


” CHAPTER X. 


THERE was very littie more interest felt in Slopper- 
ton about poor Daredeyil Dick's fate. It was known 
that he wasin the county Innatic asylum, a prisoner 
tor life, or, as it is expressed by persons learned in 
legal matters, during the pleasure of the sovereign, It 
was know that his poor mother had taken up her 
abode near the asylum, and that at the intervals she 
was allowed the melancholy pleasure of seeing the 
wreck of her once light-hearted boy. Mrs, Marwood 
was now avery rich woman the iuheritress of the 
whole of her poor murdered brother's wealth—for Mr. 
Montague Harding’s will was found to bequeath the 
whole of his immense fortune to his only sister. She 
spent little, however, an] what she did spend was 
chiefly devoted to worka of charity; but even her 
benevolence was limited, and she did little more for 
the poor thanshe had done before, from her own 
small income. The wealth of the Kast Indian remained 
accumulating in the hands of her bankers. Mra. Mar- 
wood wiis therefore enormously rich and Slopperton 
accordingly set her down as amiser._— - 

So the nine days’ wonder died out, and the murder 
of Mr. Harding was forgotten. The sunshine on the 
factory-chimneys of Slopperton grew warmer every day 


| Every day the “ hands’ appertaining to the factoriea 


felt more and more the necessity of frequent applica- 
tion to the public-house—as the weather grew thirs- 
tier and thirstier—till the hot June sun blazed down 
upon the pavement of every street in Slopperton, bak- 
ing and grilling the stones; till the sight of a puddla 
or an overflowing gutter would have been as pools 
of water in the great desert of Sahara; till the people 
who lived on the suuny side of the way felt spitefully 
disposed toward the inhabitants of the shady side ; till 
the chandler at thecorner, who came out with a wa- 
tering-pot and sprinkled the pavement before his door 
every evening, was thought a public benefactor; till 


the baker, who added his private stock of caloric to the 
great firm of Sunshine & Co.,and bakedthe pavement 
above his oven on his, own account, was thought 
public nuisance, and hot bread an abomination ; tit 
the butter map beatin had for tea was no longer but- 
ter, but oil and eluded the pursuit of the knife, or hid 
itself ina cowardly manner in the holes of the quar 
tern loaf, when you, iried to spread it, thereon ; till 
cattle, standing in pools of water, were looked upon 
with envy aud hatred; and till wonder of wonderst 
Slopperton paid up the water-rate sharp, in four and 
anguish at the thought of the possible cutting off of 
that refreshing fluid. . 

‘The'seventeenth of June ushered in tlie mid-guin- 
mer holidays at Dr. Tappenden's establishment, and on 
the evening of that day Dr. Tappenden broke up. Of 
course this phrase, ‘‘ breaking up,’’is only a school- 
boy'’sslang. I do not mean that the worthy doctor 
(how did he ever. come to be a doctor, I wonder, or 
where did he get his degree ?) underwent any physical 
change when he broke up, or that he underwent the 
mor booge of yettinginto the Gazette and comin 
out thereof better off than when he wen) in—w! 
is I believe, the custom in most cases of bankruptey— 
i merely mean to say, thaton the evening of the 17th of 
June, Dr.,Tappenden gave aspecies of ball,at which Mr. 
Pranskey, the dancing-master, assisted with his pumps 
and his violin ; andat which the young gentlemen ap- 
peared also in pumps, @ great deal of wrist-band and 
shirt collar, and shining faces, which looked as if they 
had been glazed, rather than washed, by the respec 
ble yo! person who looked to the wardrobe depart- 
ment,/and mended the linen of the young gentlemen. 
1am afraid tosay, how many glasses of weak lemon- 
ade or how many raspberryjam tarts these young gen- 
tlemen devoured onthe seventeenth of June; but I 
know that Allecompain, Major, was ill on tie mmerning 
of theeighteenth, and being fetched by his fond par- 
ents ina fly, andimpradently placed with hig pack to 
the horses, the window had presently to be let down 
ina ‘great hurry—the young gentleman evincing an 
inclination for an extem:pore sporting adventure with 
an imaginary member of the feline species, in which 
liis mamma and papa thought it best indulge him 
without demur. - -_ 

By’ the evening of the eighteenth, Dr. 'Tappenden’s 
young’ gentlemen, with the exception of two little ia 
jows with dark complexions and frizzy hair, whi 
nearest connections were at Trinidad,.all departed 
their respective family circles;,and,;Mr. Jabez Nor 
had the schoolroom to himself for the whole of | 
holidays—for, of course, the little West Indians, play: 
at a sea voyaze on on@of the forms, with a cri t-bat 
for a mast; or reading Sinbad the sailor in 4 corner, 
were no hindrance to that.gentleman’s, proceedings. 

Our friend, Jabez, is»as calm-looking as ever, The 
‘fair, pale complexion may be perhaps a shade 
and the arched mouth a shade more compressed— 


~ 


—— 


. Peter. 


Peter—which was adorn 


absurd lessor of phrenology had declared that both 
the and face of Jabez bespoke a marvelous power 
ef secretiveness—but our friend is as placid &s ever. 
The pale face, delicate aquiline nose, the fair hair, and 
rather Blender figure, give a tone of aristocracy to his 
appearance that even his shabby black suit cannot con- 
eceal. tut Jabez is not too well pleased with his lot. 
He paces up and down the schoolroom in the twilight 
of the June evenin, uite alone, for the little West 
Indians have gone bathed Dr. Tappenden has gone to 
the sea side with his slim, only daughter, familiarly 
known amonst the scholars, who have no eyes for ethe- 
real beauty, as “skinny Jane.” Dr. Tappenden hag 
gone to enjoy himself, for Dr. Tappenden is a rich man, 
ig said to have some twenty thousand pounds in a Lon- 
don bank—he doesn't bank his money in Slopperton. 
And of “skinny Jane,” it may be observed that there 
are young men in. the town who would give something 
foraglance from “skinny Jane,’ and who think her 
ethereal figure the very incarnation of the poet’s ideal, 
when they add to that slender form the bulky figures 
that form the sum total of her father’s bank account. 

Jabez paces up and down the long schoolroom, with 
a step so lightit scarcely wakes an echo (those crotchety 
physiologists call this light step, another indication of 
asecretive disposition), up and down in the darkening 
summer's evening. 

« Another six months’ Latin grammar,” he mutters; 
“ another half year’s rudiments of Greek, and such fogies 
as Paris and Helen aud Hector and Achilles, for com- 
panions. A nico life for a man with my head—for 
those fools who preached about my deficient moral 
region were right, perhaps, when they told me my 
intellect would carry me anywhere. What has it 
done for me yet? Well, it has taken me out 
ef loathsome parish rags; it has given me inde- 
pendence ; and it shall give me fortune. But how, 
how? Whatis to bethe next trial! This time it must 
be no failure. This time my premises must be sure. 
Ifi could only hit upon somescheme. There is a way 
by which I could obtain a large sum of money, but 
then, the fear of detection. Detection which, if eluded 
to-day, might come to-morrow; and itis not a year or 
two's riotand dissipation that I want to purchase, but 
a long life of wealth and luxury, with men’s neck’s to 
trample on, and my old patrons to lick the dust off my 
shoes. This is what I must fight for, and this is: what 
I mustattain; but how? How?” 


He takes his hat up, and goes out of the house—he is 
quite his own master during these holidays, comes in 
and goes out as he likes, provided he is always at home 
by ten o'clock, when the house is shut up for tho 
night.” 

fe strolls with a purposeless step through the 
streets of Slopporton ; hali-past eight o'clock; the 
‘faotory-hands fill the streets, enjoying the coolness’ of 
the evening, but quiet and subdued in their manner, 
being exhausted by the heat of the long June day. 
Jabez does not much affect these erowded streets, and 
turns out of one of the most busy ends of the town 
into a littie lane of old houses, which leads to a great 
eld-fashioned square, in which stand two ancient 
churches, with very high steeples, an antique-looking 
town-hall (once a prison), alot of quaint houses with 
peaked roofs and upper stories projecting over the 
under, and a gaunt pump. Jabez soon leaves this 

uare behind him, and strolls through two or three 

dingy, narrow, old-fashioned streets, till he comes to a 
labyrinth of tumble-down houses, niud pigsties, and 
dog-kennels, known as Blind Peter's Alley. Who Blind 
Peter was, or how he ever came to have this alley, or 
whether, asa place possebsing no thoroughfare, and 
admitting very little light it had not‘or originally been 
callod Peter's Blind Alley, nobody’ living knew. But 
if Blind Peter was a myth, the alley wasa reality; and 
a dirty, loathsome, tetid reality, toward which the 
Board of Health seemed as if smitten with the aforesaid 
Peter's own infirmity, ignoring the horror of the place 
with fatal blindness. So Blind Petsris the Alsatia of 
Slopperton a refuge for crime and destitution; for 
destitution cannot pick its company, but must be con- 
tent often, for the sake of shelter, to jog cheek by jowl 
with crime; and thus, no doubt, itison the strength 
ef that golden adage about birds ofa feather, that des- 
ditution and crime are thought, by wise and beneyo- 
Jent persons, to mean onoand the same thing. Blind 
Peter had risen to popularity once or twice; on the 
eocasion ofa girl pono her father with the crust 
of a beef-sterk pudding, a'id a boy of fourteen committ- 
ing suicide by hanging himself bebind @ door. Blind 
Pater on tha first of these occasions, had even had his 
adel taken for a paper; and very nice, indeed, he 
looked in a woodcut—so nice, that he had some diffi- 
eulty in reco; himself, which, perlaps, was 
soarcely wonderful, when it is taken into consideration 
that the artist who lived in the neighborhood of Hol- 
born——sketched Blind Peter from a eager 
in the Tyrol, broken up with three or four houses in 
Chancery Lane. 


Cortainly, Blind Petor had a peculiar wildness in his 
aspect, being built on the side of a steep hill, and 
looked very much like a London alley which had been 
removed from its site, and pitched, haphazard, on to a 
Blopperton mountain. 

It is not to be supposed, for a moment, that so highly 
respsctable an individual as Mr. Jabez North had any 
intention of pluuging into the dirty obscurity of Blind 
He had come thus far only on his way to the 
outskirts of thetown, where there was a little brick- 
bestrewn, pseudo country, very much more ornament- 
ed by oyster-shells, broken crockery, and scaffolding, 
than by trees or wild flowers—both of which were won- 


rons rarities in this part of the neighborhood of Slop- 


two or three broken- 


and rusty railings, by way, of teeth—when he was 
ty rece by a hideous looking woman, who 


Perton,,. + 
So Jabez pursued his wa: ape the month of Blind 
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threw her arms about him, and addressed him, ins 
schrill voice, thus: 

“ What, he’s come back to his friends, has he? He’s 
come back to his old granny, after frightening her out 
ofher poor old wits, by staying away four days and 
four nights. Where have you been, Jim, my deary ? 
And where did you get your fine toggery ?” 

“Where did I get my fine toggery’ What do you 
mean you oldhag? Idon’t know you, and you don’t 
know me. Let me pass, will you, or I'll knock you 
down.” 

“No, no,” she screamed ; ‘he wouldn't knock down 
his old granny : he wouldn’t knock down his granny 
that nursed him, and brought him up like a gentle- 
man, and will tell him a secret one of these days, worth 
& mint of money, if he treats her well.” 

Jabez pricked up his ears at the words “mint of 
money,” and said, in rather a milder tone: 

“T tell you, my good woman, you mistake me for some- 
body else. I never saw you before.” 

‘What! you’re not my Jim?” 

“No, my name is Jabez North. If you’re not satis- 
fied, here’s my card,” and he took out his cardcase. 

The old woman struck her arms akimbo, and stared 
at him with a gaze of admiration. 

“Lord,” she cried, “ don’t lie do if natural? Ain’t 
hea born genius? He’s been a-doing the respectable 
reduced tradesman, or the young man brought up to 
the church, what waits upon the gentry with a long 
letter, and hasa wife and two innocent children stay- 
ing in another town, and only wants the railway fare to 
goto’em.. Eh, Jim, that's what you've been a-doing ; 
ain't it now ; and you've brought the swag home, like 
a good lad, to your grandmother, hayen’t you, how,” 
she said, in a wheedling tone. 

“T tell you, you confounded old fool, I’m not the man 
you take me for.” 

“What, not my Jim? And you can look at me with 
his eyes, and tell me so with his voice. Then, if you're 
not him, he’s dead, and you're his ghost.” 

Jabez thought the old woman was mad; but he was 

; No coward, and the adventure began to interest him. 
| Who was this man who was so like him, and who was 
| to learn a secret some day worth a mint of money? 

| “Will you come home with me, then,” said the old 
‘woman, “‘and let me get alight, and she whether you 
| are my Jim or not?” 

‘Where's the house?” asked Jabez. 

xe Why, in Blind Peter, to be sure—where should 
it be?’ 

“How should I know?” said Jabez, following her. 
He thought himself safe even in Blind Peter, having 
nothing of value about him, and having a wonderful 
trust in his sate riglt arm. 

The old woman led the way into the little mountain- 
forge, choked up with rickety hovels, or crazy old 

ouses that had once heen goodly residences. The one 
she entered was of this latter class, anI she led the way 
into a stone-payed room, which had once been a good 
entrance-hall. 

It was lighted by one feeble little candle, with along 
drooping wick, stuck in an old ginger-beer bottle ; and 
by this feeble light Jabez saw, seated on a heap of rub- 
bish by the desolate hearth, his own reflection—a man 
dressed, unlike him, in the rough garments of a laborer, 
but whose face gave buck as faithfully as ever glass had 
done, the shadow of his own. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue old woman stared aghast, first at one of the 
young men, then at the other. 

“Why, then, he isn't Jim !’’ she exclaimed. 

“W_oisn’t Jim, grandmother? Whatdo you mean? 
Here I am back again ; a bundle of aching bones, old 
rags, and empty pockets. I’ve doneno good where I’ve 
been ; 80 you needn’t ask me for any money, for 1 
haven't earned a farthing, either by fair means or foul.’”” 

“But the other,” she said—" this young gentleman ; 
look at him, Jim.” 

The man took up the candle, snuffed it with his 
fingers, and striding up to Jabez, held the light full in 
his face; that individual's blue eyes began to wink and 
blink like an owl’s in the sunshine, and look every way 
but straight into the eyes looking into his. © 

“ Why, curse hig impudence !” said the man, with a 
faint, sickly jJaugh, “I’m blest if he hasn’t been and 
boned my mug. Lhope it'll do him more good than 
it’s done me,” he added bitterly. 

“Ican’t make out the meaning of this,” mumbled 
the old woman; ‘it’s alldark tome. I saw where the 
other one was put, myself. I saw it done, and safely 
done, too. O yés, of course ’—— 

“What do you mean by ‘the other one?’ asked the 
man, while Jabez listened intently for the answer. 

“Why, my deary, that’s a part of the secret you're 

to know of these days. Such a secret! gold, gold, 
gold, as long as it’s kept, and gold when it’s told, ifit’s 
told at the right time, deary.” 
- “If it's to be told at the right time to do me any 
good, it had better be told soon, then,” said Jim with 
a vase shiver ; “my bones ache, and my head’s on 
fire, andiny feet are like lumps of ice. T’ve walke.l 
twenty miles to-day, and I haven't had bite nor sup 
since last night. Where's Silikens ?””” 

“Atthe factory, Jim, deary ; somebody's given her 
& piece of work—one of the regular hands—and she’s 
to bring home some money to-night. Poor girl | she’s 
been a fretting and a crying her eyes out since you've 
been gone, Jim,” ‘ 

“Poor lass! IthoughtI might do soms good for 
her and me both, by going away where I did; but I 
hayen’t, and go I’ve come back to eat her poor earnings, 
poor lass! It's a cowardly thing to do; and if I'd had 
strength I should haye gone on further, but [ 
couldn’t ?—_ : 

As ho was naying these words, s girl eame'in at the 


half-open door, and running up to him, threw her 
arms round his neck. ; 

“Oh Jim, you've come back; I smd you would I 
knew you would never stop away ; [knew you couldn’t 
be so cruel.”” 

“It's crueler to come back, lass,’ he said; “It’s bad 
to be a burden on a girl like you.” 

“A burden Jim !’”” she threw herself down amongst | 
the dust and rubbish at his feet, and laid her head 
caressingly against his knee. 7 

She was not what is generally called a pretty girl. 
Hers was not the delicate nurture which nourishes so 
frail an exotic as beauty: she had a pale sickly face, 
but it was lighted up by large dark eyes, and framed in 
a heavy mase of dark hair, 

She took the man’s rough hand in hers, and kissed it 
tenderly. I don't suppose a marchioness would have 
done such a thing; but if she had, I am sure she 
could not have done it with a better grace. 

“A burden, Jim!’ said she, “a burden! Do you 
think, if I worked for you day and night, and never 
rested, that I should be weary? Do you think. if E 
workeil my fingers to the bone for you, that I should 
ever feel the pain? Do you think, if my death conld@ 
make you a happy man, I should not be happy to die? 
Qh, you don’t know, you don’t know.”’ 

She says this half despairingly, for she knows there 


} is no power in his soul to fathom the depth of love in 


hers. 

* Poor lass, poor lass |’’ he says, as be lay the other 
rough hand gently on her biack hair. “If it’s as bad 
as this, I’m sorry for it; more than ever sorry to- 
night.” 

“Why, Jim?” She looks up at him with alarm. 
“Why, Jim, is anything the matter?” 

“Not much, lass; but Idon’t think! I’m qnite the 
thing to-niyht."* His head droops as he speaks: the 
girl puts it on her shoulder and it lies there as if he 
were almost powerless to lift it up again. 

“Gran imother, he’s ill, he’s ill! why didn’t you tel? 
me this before? Is that gentleman the doctor?’ she 
asks, looking at Jabez, who still stands in the shadow 
of the doorway, watching them. 

“No; but I'll fetch the doctor, if you like,” said that 
benevolent personage, who appeared to take a wonder- 
ful interest ia this family-group. 

“Do, sir, if you will be 80 good,” said te girl, im- 
ploringly; “he’s very ill, I'm sure. Jim, look up, and 
tell us what is the matter.” 

He litts his heavy eyelids with an éffort, and looks up 
with bloodshot eyes, into her face. No, no! never 
could he fathom the depth of that love which looks 
down at him now, with more than a mother’s tender- 
ness, with more than 4 sister's devotion, with more 
than a wife's self-ubnegation. This love, which knows 
no change, which would she: ter him in her arms a thief 
ora murderer, and which conld hold him no dearer, 
were he a king upon a throne. . 

Jabez North goes for a doctor, and returns. presently 
with a gentleman, who, on seeing Jim the Jaborer, pro- 
nounces that tie had better go to bed at once, ‘for,’ ag 
he whispers to the old woman, “he's got rheumatic 
fever, and got it pretty sharp, too.” 

The girl they call Sillikens bursts out crying on 
hearing this announcement, but soon chokes down her 
tears—as tears are won’t to be choked down in Blind 
Peter, whose inhubitants bave no time for weeping— 
and sets.to work to get ready 'a poor apology for a bed; 
a worn-out mattress und a thin patch work counterpane; 
and on this they lay that bundle of aching bones, 
known to Blind Peter as Jim Lomax. 

The girl receives the doctor's directions, promises to 
fetch the medicine in a few minutes, and then kneele 
down by the sick man. 

“O Jim, dear Jim,” shé says, *“Keep'a good heart, for 
the sake of those that love you.” ‘ : 

She might have said *‘ for the sake of ‘her who loves 
you,” for it never surely was the lot of ay man, from 
my Lord the Marquis to Jim the laborer, to be twice in 
lis life loved, as she loved him. ’ ; 

Jabez North on his way home niust gothe same way 
as the doctor, as they walk side by side. - 

“Do you think he will recovér?'" asks Jabez. 

“Idoubtit. He has evidently been exposed to great 
hardships, wet, and fatigue. The fever is very strong 
upon him, and I'm afraid there’s not much chance of 
his getting over it. I should think something might 
be done for him to make him alittle more comfortable. 
Of ccurse, in spite of the apparent difference between 
you in outward appearance, there's no mistaking you 
tor brothers.” 

Jabez laughed a scornful Jangh. “Brothers! Why, 
Idever saw the men till ten ssinntes before you did.” 

“Bless ine !"" said the old doctor, “ you amaze me.’ I 
should have taken you for twin brothers. The like. 
ness between you is something wonderiul. In spite, 
too, of the great difference in your clothes. Dressed 
bree it would be impossible to tell one from the 
other.” of at 

“Yuu really think so?” 

“The fact must strike anyone.” 

Jabez North was silent for a little time after this. 
Presently, he separated from the doctor at a street 
corner, he said: 

“And you really think there’s little chance of this 
poor man’s recovery 7” \ 

“I'm afraid there is positively none. Unless ‘a won- 
derful change takes place for the better, in turee days 
he will be a dead man. Good-night.”* 

‘©Good night,” said Jabez, thoughtfully: and he 
walked slowly home, uu ; 

It would seem about thistime that he was turning 
his attention to his personal appearance, ‘atid in some 
danger of becoming atop: for, the next morning, be 
bought a bottle ot hairdye, and ‘tried some experi- 
ments with it on oné or two of his own light ringlets, 
which lie cut off for that ria are BW 

It‘ would seem a@ very trivial eniployment for #o 
superior and intellectual a man as’Jabez North; butié 


» 
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may be that every action of this man’s life, however 
seemingly trivial, bore toward one deep and settled 
purpose. 


CHAPTER XIL. 


Mr. JApez Norra, being such a truly and benevolent 
character, came the next day to Blind Peter, full of 
kind and sympathetic inquiries for the sick man, 
which he concluded with the offer of what little help 
he could afford from his very slender purse. Truly a 
good young man, this Jabez ! 

The dilapidated house in Blind Peter looked still 
more dreary and dilapidated in the daylight, or in such 
light as was called daylight by the denizens of Blind 
Peter. By this light, too, Jim Lomax looked none the 
better, with hungry pinched features, bloodshot eyes 
and two burning, crimson spots on his hollow cheeks. 
He was asleep when Jabez entered; the girl still seated 
by his side, never looking up, or taking her large, dark 
eyes from his face; never stirring, except to rearrange 
the poor bundle of rags which served as a pillow for 
the man's weary head, or to pour out his medicine, or 
bathe his forehead with wet linon. The old woman 
sat by the great gaunt fireplace, where they had 
lighted a few sticks, and made the best fre they could, 
by the doctor’s orders; for the place was damp and 
draughty, even in this hot June weather. She was 
rucking herself to and fro on an old threelegged stool, 
and muttering some disconnected jargon. 

Whon Jabez had spoken » few words ¢o the sick man, 
and made his offer of assistance, he did not leave the 
place, but stood on the hearth, looking with a thought- 
ful face at the old woman. 

She was not quite rigutin her mind, according to 

eneral opinion in Blind Peter, and if a Commission of 

unacy had had to give a return of her state of intel- 
lect on that day, I think that return would have agreed 
with the opinion openly expressed in a friendly man- 
ner by her neighbors. 

She kept muttering to herself; ‘‘And so, my deary, 
this is the other one. The water couldn't have been 
deep enough, but it’s not my fault, Lucy, dear, for I 
saw it safely put away.’’ 

“What did you see so safely put away?” asked Jabez, 
in 80 low a voice as to be heard neither by the sick 
man or the girl. 

“Wouldn't you like to know, deary ?”’ mumbled the 
old hag, looking up at him with a malicions grin. 
“Don't you very much want to know, my dear? But 
you never will, or if you ever do, you must be a rich 
man first; for it’s part of the secret and the secret's 
gold, as long as it is kept, my dear, andit’s been kept a 
many years, and kept faithtul.” 

“Does he know it?’ Jabez asked, pointing to the sick 
man. 

“No, my dear, he’d want to tell it. I mean to sell it 
some day, for it’s worth a mintof money. A mint of 
money. He does not know it, nor she; not that it 
matters to her, but it does matter to him,” 

“Then you had best let him know before three days 
are over, or he'll never know it,” said the school- 
master. 

“ Why not, deary 2” 

“Never you mind. I want tospeak to you,and I 
don’t want them to hear what 1 say. Can we go. any- 
where where no one else can see or hear us?” 

She led him, with feeble, tottering steps, out of the 
house, and through a gap in the hedge, to some broken 
groundgat the back of Biind Peter: here the old crone 
seated herself upon a little hillock Jabez standing op- 
posite her, looking her full in the face. 

“Now,” said he, with a determined look at the grin- 
ning face before him, “now tell me, what was the 
something that was put away so safely, and what is that 
manin thers tome? Tell me, andtell me the truth, 
or”’— He only finishes the sentence with a threaten- 
ing look, but the old woman finishes it for him. 

“Or you'll kill nie—eh, deary? I'm old and feeble, 
and you might easily doit, eh? But you won't—you 
won't, deary. You know better than that. Kill me, 
and you'll never know the secret. The secret that 
may be gold to you some day, and that nobody alive 
but me can tell. If you'd got some very precious wine 
in a glass bottle, my dear, you wouldn't smash the 
bottle for fear of spilling the wine, would you now? 
And you will not lay soiuuch asarough finger upon 
me, | know.” 

‘The usher looked rather as if he would have liked to 
to have laid tho wholé force of ten very rough fingers 
upon the most vital part.of her anatomy at that mo- 
ment; but he restrained himself asif by an effort, and 
rammed his hands deep in his trowsers-pockets, in or- 
der to resist tae temptation. 

“Then you dou t mean to tell me whatI asked you?” 
he said, impationtly. 

“Don't be ina hurry, my dear; I’m an old woman, 
and I don’t like to be hurried. What is it you want to 
know?" 

“ What the man in there is to me.””, 

“Own. brother—twin brother, my dear, that’s all ; 
and I'm your grandmother—y ur mother's mother. 
Ain't you pleased to find your relations, my blessed 


boy ?” 

ithe were, he had a strange way of showing pleasure, 
with that contracted brow and moody glance, 

“Is true?” he asked. 

She looked at him and grinned. 

“That's an ugly mark you'ye got upon zee left 
arm, my dear,” she said, “just above the elbow; it’s 
very lucky, thougi: it's under your coatsleeve where 
nobody can see it.” 


Jabaz started. He had, indeed, agcar upon his arm, 
though very few People ew it, He remembered it 
from his earliest days in 


Scmipetion Workhouse. 
“Do you know how you came that mark?” con- 
_ tinued the old woman. Shall I tell you? Why, you 


fellinto the fire, deary, when you wero only three 


weeks-old. We'd been drinking a little bit, my dear, 
and we weren’t tised to drinking much then, nor to 
eating much either, and one of us let you tumble into 
the fireplace, and before we could get you out your 
arm was burnt; but you got over it, my dear, and 
three days after that you had the misfortune to fall 
into the water.” 

“You threw mo in, you oldshe-devil !"’ he exclaimed, 
fiercely. 

“Come, come,’ she said; “you are of the same 
stock, so I wouldn’t call names ifI were you. Per- 
haps I did throw you into the Sloshy. Idon’t want to 
contradict you. Ifyou say so, I dare say I did. I sup- 
pose you think me avery unnatural old woman 7” 

“It wouldn’t be so strange if I did.” 

“Do you know what choice we had—your mother 
and me—as to what we were to do with our youngest 
hope—you're younger by two hours than your 
brotherin there?—why, there was the riyer on one 
side, and a life of misery, perhaps starvation, perhaps 
worse, on the other. At the very best, such a life as 
he in there has led—hard labor and bad food, long, 
toilsome days, and short nights, and bad words and 
black looks from all who ought to help him. So we 
thought one was enough for that, and we chose the 
river for the other. Yes, my precious boy, I took you 
down to the river’s side one very (ark night, and 
dropped youin where I thought the water was deep- 
est; but, you see, it was not deep enough foryou. Oh, 
dear,” she said, with an imbecile grin, “‘ [suppose 
there’s a fate in it, and you were never born to be 
drowned.”’ ~ 

Her hopeful grandson looked at her with a savage 
frown. 

“Drop that,” he said; “Idon't want any of your 
cursed wit.” 

“Don't you, deary? Lor! Iwas quiteawit in my 
young days. They used to call me, Lively Betty, but 
that’s a lung time ago.”’ 

There was sufficient left, however of the liveliness of 
along time ago to give an air of gastly mirth to the 
old woman’s manner, which made that manner ex- 
tremely repulsive. What can be more repulsive than 
old age, which, shorn of the beauties and graces, is yet 
not purified from the follies or the vices of departed 
youth, 
mn And so, my dear, the water wasn’t deep enough, and 
you were saved. How didit all come about? ‘Tell us, 
my precious boy.,’ 

“Yes, I dare say you'd like to know,” replied her 
“precious boy’’—“ but you can keep your secret, and 
Ican keep mine. Perhaps you'll tell me whether my 
motlier is alive or dead.” 

Now this was a question which would have cruelly 
agitated some man in the position of Jabez North but 
that gentleman was a philosopher, and he might have 
been asking after an old hat, Jor all the fear, tenderness 
or affection of any kind, that he betrayed. 

“Your mother’s been dead these many years. Don't 
ask mo how she died. I’m an old women, and my 
head’s not so right, but what some things will set it 
wrong ; saeing, of that is one of ‘em. She's dead, I 
couldn't save her, nor help her, nor set her right, I 
hope there’s more pity where she’s gone then she ever 
got here; for I’m sure,if trouble can need it she needed 
it. Don’task me anything about her.” 

“Then I won't,” said Jabez. ‘‘My relations don’t 
seem such an eligible lot that I shouid set to work to 
write the history of the family. I suppose I had a 
father of some kind or other ; what’s become of him ? 
Dead, or’’— 

“Hung, oh, deary ?"" said the old woman, relapsing 
intoa malicious grin. 7 

“Take care what you’re about, said the fascinating 
Mr. North, “or you'll tempt me to shake the life out 
ot your shriveled old carcase.”” 

“ And then you'll never know who your father was. 
Eh? my precious boy, that 8 part of the golden secret 
that none but me can tell.” 

“Then you won't tell me my father’s name?” 

“Porhaps I’ve forgotten it, deary, perhaps I never 
knew it—who knows ?” ; 

Was he of your class—poor insignificant, and 
wretched, the scum of earth, the mud ei the streets, 
the slushin the gutters, for other ope to trample 
upon in their ora boots? Washo that sort of thing. 
Because ig he was I shan’t put myself out ofthe way to 
make any tender inquires about him.” 

Ot course not, deary; you'd like him to have been a 
fine gentleman; a baronet, or an earl or a marquis, 6h, 
my blessed boy? A marquis is about the ticket for 
you, eh? Whatdo you say to a marquis 2?” 

Not very polite. certainly, what he did say; not quite 
the tone of conversation to be pleasing to any marquis, 
nor any potentate whatever, except one, and ho, by the 
laws of polite literature, I am not allowed to men- 
tion. 

Puzzled by her mysterious mumblings, grinnings, 
and gesticulations, our friend Jabez stared hard in the 
old crone’s face for about tliree minutes; looked very 
much asif he would like to throttle her—didn’t— 
turned on his heel, and walked off in the direction of 
Slopperton. 

The old woman apostrophized his receding figure. 

*- Oh yes, deary, you're a nice young man, and aclever, 
civil-spoken young man, and a credit to them that 
reared you; but yon’ll never have tho golden secret 
out of me till you've got the money to pay for it.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tux light had gone down on the last of the days 
through which, according to the doctor's prophecy, Jim 
Lomax was tolive to see that light. 

Poor Jim’s last sun sunk to his rest upon such cloud- 
pillows of purple and red, and drew acurtainof such 
gorgeous colors round him in the western sky, as it 
would very much have puazled a! earthly monarch 
to have matched, though Ruskin If had chosen 


the colors, and Turner had been the man to lay them 
on. Of course, some of this red sunset flickered out 
upon thechimney-pots and window-pahes—rare luxu- 
ries, by-the-by, those window-panes—of Blind 
Peter, but there it came in modified degree only—this 
blessed sign-manual of an Almighty Power—as all 
earthly and heayenly blessings should come to the 
poor. 

One ray of the crimson light fel! fall upon the face of 
the sick man, aud slanted from him upon the dark hair 
of the girl, who sat on the ground in her old position by 
the bedside. This light, which fellon them and on no 
other object in the great dusky room seemed to unite 
them, as though it werea messenger from the sky that 
said, “ They stand alone in the world, and never haye 
been meant to stand asunder.’’ 

“ It’s a beautiful light, lass," said the sick man,‘ and 
I wonder Ineyer cared more to notice or to watch it 
than [ have. Lord I’yeseen it many a time sinking be- 
hind the sharp edge of a plowed land, as if it had dug 
its own grave, and was glad to go down to it; and I’ve 
thought no more of it than of a bit of candle; but now 
it seemssuch a beautiful light, and 1 feel as if I should 
like to see it again, lass.” 

“And you will, you will see it again, Jim.” 

She drew his head upon her bosom, and stroked the 
rough hair away from his damp forehead. She was 
halt dead herself, with pity for him, anxiety and fa- 
tigue, butshé spcke in -a cheertul voice, and she had 
not shed a tear throughout his illness. 

“Lord help you, Jim, dear! you'll live to see many 
and many @ bright sunset; live to see it go down upon 
our wedding-day, perhaps.” 

“No, no, lass, that’s a day no sun will ever shine up- 
on. You must get another swectheart, and a better 
one may be, for I'm sure you deserve a better one; for 
you'ro true, lass, true as steel.” 

She drew his head closer to her heart, and bending 
over him, kissed his dry lips. She never thought or 
cared to kuow what fever or what poison she might 
take in that caress; if she had thought abont it, per- 
haps she might have prayed that the same fever that 
hdd'strnck him down, might lay-her low. He spoke 
again, as the light, with a lingering glow, brightened, 
flickered, and then faded out. ‘ 

“It's gone; it's gone forever; it’s behind me now, 
lass, and I must look straight before ’*—— 

“At what, Jim; at what?” 

“Ata terrible gulf, my Jass. I'm a-standing on theedgo 
of it,and I’m looking down to the bottom of it—a 
cold, dark, lonesome place—but, perhaps there’s anoth- 
er light beyond it, lass; who knows 2” 

Some say they.do know, Jim,” said the girl; ‘some 
say they do know, and there is another light beyond; 
better than the one we see here, and always shining. 
Some people do know all about it, Jim.” 

“Then why didn’t they tell us about it?’ asked tho 
man, with an angry expression in his hollow eyes, ‘I 
suppose those as taught them meant ’em to teach us; 
but Isuppose they didn’t think us worth the teaching. 
How many will be sorry for me, lass, when Iam gone? 
Not grandmother; her brains craized with that fancy 
of her’s ofa golden secret; as if she wouldn't haye sold 
it long before this if she’d had a secret; sold it for 
bread, or more likely for gin. Not anybody in Blind 
Peter—they’vye enough to do to think of the bit of food 
to put inside them, or of the shelter to cover there un- 
fortunate, heads—nobody but you, lass, nobody but you 
will be sorry for me, and I think you will.” 

He thinks she will be sorry. What has been the storg 
of her life, but onelong thought and care for him, in 
which hey every sorrow and her every joy have taken 
their color from joys and sorrows of his ? 

While they are Presta Jabez comes in, and seating 
himself on a low stool by the bed, talks tothe sick 
man. , 

“And 80,’ says Jim, looking him full in the face 
with a curious glance —‘‘and s0 yon’re my brother. 
The old woman’s told me.all about it; my twin- 
brother ; so like me, that it is quite a treat to look at 
you; it’s like looking in a glass, and that’s a luxury 
i've never been accustomed to. Light a candle, I 
want to see my. brother's face.” : 

His brother was against lighting a candle, it might 
hurt the eyes of thesufferer; but the sufferer repea' 
his request, and the girl obeyed. 

“Now, come here and hold the candle, lass, and 
hold it close tomy brother's face, ior { want to have a 
good look at it.” : 

Mr. Jabez. North seemed scarcely to relish his 
brother's unflinching gaze; and again those fine blue 
eyes, for which he was distinguished, shrank and 
shifted, and finally sank under the scrutiny of the 
sick man. : 

“It's a handsome face,”’ said Jim, ‘‘and it looks like 
the face of one of your fine, high born gentlemen, too, 
which is rather queer, considering who it belongs to; 
but, for all that I can’t say it’s a face I much care about. 
There's something under, something behind the cur- 
tain. Isay, brother, you're hatching a plot to-night, 
anda yery deep-laid plot it is, too, or my name isn’t, 
Jim Lomax.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said the compassionate Jabez, “his 
mind wonders sadly to-night.” 

“Does it?” asked the sick man, “does my mind 
wander, lad? I hope it does; I-hope I can’t see very 


‘clear to-night, for I didn’t want to think my own 


brother a villain; I don’t ‘want to think bad of thee, 
lad, if it’s only for my dead mother's sake.” 
“You hear,’’ said Jabez, with a glance of appeal to 
the girl, “ you hear how delirions he is?” are 
«Stop a bit, lad,” cried Jim, with sudden energy, 
laying his wasted hand upon his’ brother's ‘wrist; 
“stop a bit. I’m dying fast, and before it’s too late, 
I've one en to make; I haven't made so many, 
either to God or man that I need forget this one.’ You 
see this lass; we've been sweethearts; I don't know 
how long now—ever since she was & little toddling 
thing that I could carry on my shoulder; aud one of 
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those days, when wages were better, and bread cheaper, 
and hopes brighter, somehow, for poor folks like ‘us, 
we were to have been married; but that’s over now. 
Keep'a good heart, Jass, and don’t look 80 white} per- 
haps it’s better as itis. Well as Isaying, we've been 
sweethearts for a many years, and often when I 
haven’t been able to get work, may be sometimes 
when I haven't'been willing, when I’ve been lazy, or 
on the drink, oramongst bad companions, this lass has 
kept a shelter over me, and given me bread to eat, with 
the labor of her own hands. She’s been true to me. 
I could tell you how true, but there’s something about He gave her the direction, and with a lingering and 
the corners of your mouth that makes me think you | mournful look at her lover, who still slept, she left 
would’t care to hear it. But you want me to die in | the house, and darted off in the direction of Slopper- 
peace, promise me this—that aslong as you've got a’ ton. N 

shilling she shall never be penniless; that-as long as| ‘‘If she runs as fast as that all the way,” said Jabez, 
you've got aroof to cover your head she shall never} as he watched her receding figure, “‘ she will be back in 
be without a shelter—promise !"’ Jess than an hour.” 

He tightened his grasp convulsively upon Jabez’s “Then she will find him either ‘dead or better,” re- 
wrist. That gentleman made an effort to look him | plied the doctor. 
full in the face, but not seoming to relish the search- |, Jabez’s pale face turned white as death at this word 
ing look in his eyes, he was compelled to drop his | ‘‘ better.” 
own. ** Better!” he said. 

“Come,’’ said Jim, ‘promise; swear to me, by all | covery ?” 

u hold sacred, that you'll do this.” “There are wonderful chances in this race between 
"“ f swear,” said Jabez; solemnly. life and death. This sleep may be a crisis. If he wakes, 

“And if you break your oath,” added his brother, | there may be a faint hope of his living.” 

“never come Near the place where I’m buried,for I’ll| Jabez’s hand shook like a leaf; he turned his back to 
rise out of my grave and haunt you.” the doctor, walked once up and down the room, and 

The dying man fell back exhausted on his pillow. | then asked, with his old calmness: 

The girl poured out some medicine, and gave itto him, “And you, sir, you, whose time is of such valne to so 
while Jabez walked to the door, stepped outside, and | many sick persons ; you can afford to desert them all, 
looked up at the ye end remain here, watching this man ?”’ 

Avery dark sky for a nightin June. A wide black “His case is a singular ons. andinterests me; besides, 
canopy suspended over the earth, and not one feeble | I do not know that I have any patient in imminent dan- 
star to break theinky darkness, A threatening night— | ger to-night. My assistant has my address, and would 
the low murmur of whose sultry wind moaned and_| send for me were my services peculiarly needed.” 
whispered prophecies of a coming storm. Never had} “I will go out and smoke a cigar,” said Jabez, after a 
the blindness of Blind Peter been darker than to-night. | pause; “I can scarcely support this sickroom, and this 
You could searcely see your hand before you; a| terrible conflict between life and death,” 
wretched woman, who had just fetched half a quartern He strode out into the darkness, was absent about 
of gin Srom the nearest public-house—thonugh a@ deni- | five minutes, and returned. 
zen of the dark place, and familar with every broken “Your cigar did not last long, * remarked the doctor; 
flagstone and crumbling brick—stumbled, over her| “you ares quick smoker. Bad tor the system, sir.” 
own threshold, and spilt the precious liquid. ‘*My cigar was a oad one; I threwit away.” 

It would haye been difficult to imagine either the| Shortly afterward there was a knock at the door, and 
heavens or the earth under a darker aspect in the | a ragged yagabond-looking boy, peeping in, asked: 
month of June. Notso, however, thought Mr. Jabez “Is Mr. Saunders, the docter, here ?’’ 

North; for, after contemplating the sky for some mo- “Yes, my lad; who wants me?” 

ments in silence, he exclaimed: 

tate fine night! A glorious night! It could not be 
tter.’’ 

Afigure, one shade darker than the night, came be- 
tween him and the darkness; it was the doctor, Who 
gaid: 

“Well, sir, I'm glad you think itafine night; but I 
toust beg to differ with you on the subject, for I never 
remember seeing a blacker sky, or one that threatened 
amore terrible storm, at this season of the year.” 

« [ was not much thinking of what I was saying, 
aoctor; the poor man in there’”’—— 

“Ah, yes, poor fellow! I doubt if he'll witness the 
storm, near as it seems to be. I suppose you take 
some interest in him on account of his extraordinary 
likeness to you ?’? : 

“That would be rather an egotistical reason for being 
interested in him. Common humanity induced me 
to'come down to this wretched place, to see if I could 
be of any service to the poorcreature.” 

“ The action does you credit, sir,” said the doctor; 
“(and now for my patient.” 

It was with avery grave face that the medical man 
looked at poor Jim, who had by this time fallen into a 
fitful and restless slumber; and when Jabez drew him 
aside to ask his opinion, he said: 

“Tf he lives through the next half-hour, I shall be 
very much surprised. Where is the old womian, his 
grandmother ?’’ 

“T haven't seen her this evening,” said Jabez; and 
then turning to the girl, he asked’ if she. knew where 
the old woman was. 

“No, she went out some time ago, and didn’t say 
where she was going; she’s not quite right in her 
mind, you know, sir, and often goes out after dark, 

The doctor seated himself on a broken chair, near 
the mattress on which the sick man lay ; only one tee- 
ble guttering candle, with a long top-heavy wick, 
lighted the dismal and comfortless. room. Jabez 

aced up and down with that soft step of vhich we 

sve before spoken. Strange to say (tor beinga philos-| “But I say, Geary, is it all over? Nothing unfair, 
opher, the death of a fellow-creature couldn’t much] you know; remember your promise.”’ 
have distressed him), there was an uneasiness in his|. “All over? yes half‘an-hour ago. If you hinder me 
manner on this night which he could not altogether) here with’ your talk the girl will be back before we're 
conceal. Ho looked from the doctor to the girl, and | ready for her.” 
from the girl to his sick brother; sometimes ‘he “Let me come in and close his eyes, deary,” suppli- 
paused in his walk up and down the room, tolook out at | cated the old woman ; ‘‘his mother was my own child, 
the open door; once he stooped over the feeblecandle, to | Let me close his eyes.” 
look at his watch.. There wasalistening expression, too,| “Keep where you aré or J"! strangle you.” growled 
in his eyes; an uneasy twitching about his mouth; and | her ‘dutiful grandson as he shut the door upon his 
at times:he could scarcely suppress a trembling action | veneralile relation and left her mumbling wpon the 
of his slender fingers, which bespoke impatience and'| threshold. 
agitation. Presently, the clocks of Slopperton chimed Jabez strode'up to the bed on Which his brother lay ; 
the first quarter after ten. On hearing this Jabez | Jimatthis moment awoke from tlie restless slumber and 
drew the medical man aside, and whispered to} opening his eyes to their widest extent looked full at the 
him: man by his side. Hoe made an effort'to speak pointed 

« Ave there no means,” he said, of getting that poor | to his lips and stretched out his hand toward the 
girl out of the way? She is very much attached to | bottles on the table, made signs to his brother. These 
that unfortunate creature; and it he dies, I fear there | signs were a supplication for the cooling and effervesc- 
will be a terribloscene. Itwould be an act of mercy | ing mixture which always allayed the burning heat of 
to remove her, by some stratagem or other. How can | the fever. 
we get her away till it is all over?" Jabez never stirred. “He ‘has awoke,” he mur- 

Aly think Ican manage it,” said the doctor. .‘* My | mured, ‘‘this is the crisis of his life, and of my fate.” 
partner has 4 surgery at the other end of the town; I| .The clocks of Slopperton ohinied the quarter before 


The girl looked af him, with an appalling glance in 
her mournful eyes. ° 

“T don’t like to leave him, sir.” ° 

‘But if it’s for his good, my dear.”? 

“Yes, yes, sir, you’re very kind. I will go—Ican run 
all the way—and you won’t leave him while I’m gone, 
will you, sir?” 

“No, my good girl, I won’t. There, there; here’s the 
prescription ; it’s written in pencil, but the assistant 
will understand it. Now, listen while I tell you where 
to find the surgery.” 


“Ts there any chance of his re- 


poison, they say. You're wanted very bad.” 

“Poison! That’s urgent,” said Mr. Saunders; “who 
sent you for me ?”’ 

The lad looked wth a puzzled expression at Jabez, 
standing in the shaaow, who, unperceived by the doc- 
tor, whispered something behind his hand. 

“Surgery, sir,” answered ine boy, still looking at 
Jabez. i 

“O! you were sent from the surgery. I must be off, 
for this is,no doubt, a desperate case. 


two spoonfuls of that medicine, there ; I could do no 
more if I stopped myself. Come, my lad, you can show 
me the way, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Come along, then,” said the doctor, and he hurried 
after the boy, and in a few moments was lost in the 
darkness, and far out of the ken of Blind Peter. 


door, and after looking out at the squalid houses, in 
none of which was seen the vestige of a light, gave a 
long, low whistle. - 

A figure crept out of the darkness, and came up to 
where he stood. It was the old woman his grand- 

| mother. 

“All's right, dreary,’’ she whispered ; ‘‘ Bill Withers 
has got everything ready ; he’s awaiting down by the 
well yonder; there's not a mortal about, and I'll 
keep watch. You')l want Bill's help: when you're 
ready for him, you're to whistle softly three times 
running—he'll know what it means—and I’m gojtig to 
watch while he helps you. Haven't I managed beauti- 
ful, deary ? and shan’t I deserve the golden sovereigns 
you've promised me? They was guiteas always wheb 
I was young, deary ; nothing as good now as it used ‘to 

a 


“Don’t let us have any chattering,” said Jabez, as he 
laid a rough hand upon her arm—*‘ unless you want 
to wake everybody in the place,” 


will gend her there.” eleven, ; 
turned to the bedside, and presently said : The dyiug man muttering with painful difficulty, 
*Look here, my good girl, Tam going te write a pre- | sald: x 


seription for something which I think will do our 
patient good; will: you take it for me, and get the 
medicine made up?” - : , 


“It's & black gulf, lass—a black and pitiless gulf— 
and I'm fast'sinking into it’—— = 
There wae no friendly hand Jim to draw you back 


“ A young woman, up in High Fields, sir, what's took | 


IT must leave | 
you to look after this poor fellow; if he wakes give him | 


Five minutes after he had gone, Jabez went to the | 


ftom that tétrible gulf; the Medicine atood untouched 
upon the table; and, perhaps as guilty as the first 
murderer, your twin-brother stood by your bedside. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Tae clouds and the sky kept their promise, and as 
the clocks chimed the quarter before twelve, the storm 
broke over the steeples of Slopperton. 

Blue lightning-flashey lit up Blind Peter and 
attendant thunder-claps shook him to bis very 
foundation ; while a violent shower of rain gave him 
such a washing down of every flagstone, chimney-pot, 
and doorstep, as he didn’t often get.  Slopperton in 
bed couldn't go to sleep, and Slopperton not in bed 
didn’t seem to care about going to bed. Slopperton at 
supper was Dervous as to handling glittering knives 
and steel forks, and Slopperton going to windows to 
louk out at the Jightning, was apt to withdraw hur- 
riedly at the sight thereof, Slopperton in general was 
depressed by the storm, thought there’d be niischief 
somewhere, and had a fancy something dreadful would. 
happen before the night was over. 

In Dr. Tappenden’s Trt household there was con- 
sternation and alarm; Mr. Jabez North, the principal 
assistant had gone out early in the evening and had 
not returned at the appointed hour for shutting up 
the house. This was such an unprecedented occur- 
rence, that it had: occasioned considerable slarm; es- 
pecially as Dr. Tappenden was away from home, and 
Jabez was, in a manner, deputy-master of the house, 
The young woman who looked after the gentlemen’s 
wardrobes sat up to keep the housemaid company, who 
sat up awaiting Mr. North's return. 

“T hope,” said the housemaid, “nothing ain't hap- 
pened to him through the storm. I hope he hasn’t 
been getting under no trees.” R 

The honsemaid had a fixed idea that to go under a 
aie a thunderstorm was to encounter immediate 

eath. 

“ Poor, dear young gentleman,” said the lady of the 
wardrobes; *‘I tremble to think what can keep him 
outso. Such a steady young man; never known to bo 
a minute after time either. I’m sure every sound I 
hear makes me expect to see him brought in on a 
shutter.” 

‘Don't now, Miss Smithers,’’ cried the honsemaid, 
looking behind her as ifshe expected to sce tle ghost 
of Jabez North pointing to a red spot on his left breast, 
atthe back of her chair. “I wish you wouldn't now; 
Oh, I hope he ain’t been murdered; it’s only tliree 
years and a half ago since a man cut his wife's 
throat, down in Windmill Lane, because she hadn't 
put no salt in tiie saucepan when she boiled the greens. 

The frightiul parallel between the woman who_boil- 
ed the greens without salt and Jabez North two hours 
after his time, struck such terror to the hearts of the 
young women that they were silent for some minutes, 
during which they both looked ata thief in the candle 
which neither of them: had the courage to take out— 
their nerves not being equal to thé possible clicking of 
the snuffers, : 

“Poor young man?’ said the housemaid, at last; 
“do you know, Miss Smithers, Ican’t help thinking 
he has been rather low lately.” ’ 

Now this word “low” admits of several applica- 
tious; so Miss Smithers replied, rather indignantly: 

“Low, Sarah Ann! not ‘in his language, I’m sures. 
and’as to his maneers, they’d be a credit tothe noble- 
man that wrote the letters.” - 

“No, Do, Miss Smithers, I mean his spirits ; I’yefan- 
cied lately, he’s been a fretting about something ; per- 
haps he’s in leve, poor dear.” yh atte 

iss Smithers colored up ; it was getting interest- 
ing. “Mr. North had lent her “ Rassélas,” which’ she. 
thought a story of thrilling interest ; and she had kept 
his stockings and shirt-buttons in order for three years. 
Such things had happened, and Mrs, Jabez North 
sounded more comfortuble than Miss Smithers, at any 
rate. . : — 

“Perhaps,”” said Sarah Ann, father maliciously— 
‘“perhaps he’s been forgetting his situation and givin; 
way to thoughts of marrying our young missus, She’s 
got a deal of money, you know, Miss Smithers, though 
her figure*ain’t much to look at.” wastyelig fond 

Sarah Ann’s figure was plenty to look at, having a. 
tendency to break out out into luxurance where you. 
least expected it. r dha 

It was in vain that Sarah Ann or Miss Smithers specn-, 
lated.on the probable cause of the usher’s abscence.— 
Midnight struck from the Dutch clock in the kitchen, 
the eight-day clock on the staircase, tue timepiece in 
ehe drawing-room, a liberal and complicated piece of 
niachinery, which always struck eighteen to the dozen: 
—and eyentoally ‘from every clock in Slopperton, 
and no Jabez North. aa 

No Jabez North. A white face,and a pair ‘of glazed’ 
eyes staring up at the sky, out on # dreary heath,’ 
three miles from Slopperton, exposed to the fury of a 
pitless storm, A sick man lying on a wretched mattress © 
‘3 See apartment in Blind Peter—but no Jabez. 

orth. E 7 ; 

Through’ the heartiess storm, dripping wet, with 
pelting rain, the girl they have christened Sillikens 
hastens back to Blind Peter. The feeble glimmer of 
tiie candle with tlie drooping wick, spluttering in a pool 
of grease, is the light which illumes the cheerless 
neighborhood. ‘The girl's heart beats’ with a terrible 
fiutter as she approaches that light, for an. agonizing 
dowbt is in her soul about that other light which she 
left so feebly burning, and which may now be extinct. 
But she gains courage, and’ pushing open the door, 
which opposes neither bolts nor bars to deluded 
votary of Mercury, she enters the dimty-Mghved room. 
The man lies with his face to the. wall; and thé old 
woman is seated by the hearth on which a dull and 


struggling flame is burning; she has on t¢ fable 
sation oot thie medicine-bottles: another, ‘riliell ao oubt. 


5} 


THREB YVIMES DEAD, 


contains spirits, for she hes s broken tesoup in her 
hand, from which ever and anon she sips consolation, 
for it is evident she has been crying. 

“Mother, how ia he—how ia he ?” the girl aske, with 
hurried agitation, painful to witness, since it reveals 
how much she dreads the answer. 

‘Better, deary, better—O, evér 80 much better,” the 
old woman answers in a crying voice, and witb another 
application to the broken teacup. 

“Batter, thank Heayen! thank Heaven!” and the 
girl,stealing sottly to the beside, bends down and lItatens 
to the sick man’s breathing, which is feeble, but regu- 
lar. 

“ He seems very fast asleep, grandmother; has he been 
sleeping all the time?” 

“Since when, deary ?”” 

“Since I went out. Where's the doctor?” 

“Gone, deary. O my blessed boy, to think that it 
e#tionld come to this, and his dead mother was my only 
child; O dear, O dear,” and the old woman burst out 
erying, only choking her sobs by the aid of the teacup. 

“But he’s better, grandmother ; perhaps he'll get 
overit now. I always said he wonld. O, I’m so glad, 
ao glad! And she satdown in her wet garments, of 
which she never once thought, on the little stool by 
the side of the bed. Presently the sick man turned 
rouhd and opened his eyes. 

“You've been away a long time, lass,” he said. 

Something in his voice, orin his way of speaking— 
she did not know which—startled her, but she wound 
her arms round his neck, and said : 

“Jimn,my own dear Jim! the danger’s past. Tho 
black gulf you've been looking down is closed for theso 
many happy years to come, and maybe the sun will 
shine on our wedding- day yet.” 

“May be, lass, may be; but tell me, what's the 
time?” 

“Never mind the time, Jim. Very late and a very 
dreadtul night ; but no matter for that, you're better, 
Jim ; and if the sun never shone upon tlie earth again, 
T don’t think I should be able to be sorry, now youare 
safo.”” 

Are all the lights ont in Blind Peter, lass?’ he 
asked. 

“All the lights out? Yes, Jim, these two hours. 
Bat why do you ask 2?” 
| “And in Slopperton, did you meat many people, 
lass ?’” 

“Not half a dozen in all the streets, Nobody would 
be out in such a night, Jim, that could help it.” 

He turned his face to the wall again, aud seemed to 
sleep; the old woman kept moaning and. mumbling 
over the broken teacup. 

“#To think that my blessed boy should come to this 
—on stich a night, too; on. such a night!” 

The storm raged with unabated fury, and the rain, 
pouring in at the dilapidated door, threatened to flood 
the room—presently the sick man raised his head. 

“ Lass,” he said, “could you geta drop of wine? I 
think, if I could drink a drop of wine, it would put 
some strength into me, somehow. 

“ Grandmother,” ssid the girl, ‘can I got him any? 
You’ve got some money, it’s only just gone twelve, I 
can get in at the public house, and I will knock them 
up,.to get a drop of wine tor Jim.” 

‘The old woman fumbled among her rage, and produ- 
coed a sixponce ont of the slender purse of the benevo- 
lent Jabez, and the girl hurried off for the wine. 

The public-house. was called the Seven Stara; the 
Seven Stars being, represented so as to bear rather a 
striking resemblance to seven yellow hot-crossbuns, 
on a yery blue background—and the landlady of tho 
Seven Stars was putting her hairin papers. Why she 
underwent the pain and grief of curling her hair, for 
the admiration of such a neighborhood as Blind Peter, 
is one of those i aca of this dreary existence, to 
solve which, the Gidipus has not yet appeared. I don’t 
suppose she much cared about suspending her toilet 
anit opening her bar for the purpose of selling six- 
pennyworth of port wine, but when she heard it was 
for a siek man she did not grumble. Through the 
pitiless rain, and under the dark sky, it was almost 


impossible to see your hand before you; but as the. 


girl entered the mouth of Blind Peter, a flash of light 
ning revealed to hier the figure of a man gliding, with a 
soft step, through the broken iron palings. In the 
instantaneous glimpse she cauzht of him, under the 
blue light, something. familiar in his face or form 
quickened the beating of her heart and made her turn 
to look back at him ; but it was too dark for her to see 
more than the indistinct shadow of a man hurrying 
away in the direction of Slopperton, Wondering who 
could be leaving Blind Peter on sucha night, and at 
such ap hour, she hastened back to carry her lover the 
wine. Theold woman atill sat before the hearth, the 
sputtering candle had gono out, the light from tho 
miserable little fire only revealed tlie dark outlines of 
the pretened ersitare: and the figure of Jim's grand- 
mother, looking, 4s she sat mumbling over the broken 
teacup, like a wicked witch performing an incantation 
ever a portable cauldron. 

The girl hurried to the bedside—the sick man was 
not there. x 

“ Grandmother—Jim—Jim, where is he ?’’ she asked, 
in an alarmed voice; for the figure which she had 
met, hurrying through the storm flashed upon her 
with a strange distinctness. .‘‘Jim{ grandmother, 
tell mé where he is, or I shall go mad! Not gone, not 
gone gat on auch s night as this, and im a burning 
fever?” 

“Yes, las, he’s gone, my precious boy, my darling 
boy. His dead mother was my ouly child, and he’s 
gone forever and ever, and on this dreadful night. I'm 
a miserable old woman,””’ . 

“No other explanation than this, no other words than 

these, ees and muttered again and again, could 
Fs ed girl get from She OMY OrmaC: Wies Bae 
, f fi 


ile and more than half tipsy, si oning and 
~ g over the teacup, ‘sh she fats jh ia a heap 


,on the cold damp hearth, otill hugging it, and still mut- 


tering, even in her sleep: 

‘(His dead mother wag my only child and it’s very 
cruel it should come to this at last, andon such a 
night "— 


CHAPTER XY. 


THE morning after the storm broke bright and clear, 
promising a hot summer's day, but also promising a 
pleasant breeze to counterbalance the heat of the sun. 
This was the legacy of thd storm, which, dying out 
about three o'clock, after no purposeless fury, leit be- 
hind it a better and purer air than that of the sultry 
atmosphere which had heralded its coming. 

Mr. Joseph Peters, seated at breakfast this morning, 
attended by Kuppins nursing the ‘fondling,’ has 
great deal to say by means of the dirty alphabet (greasy 
from the effects of matutinal bacon) about last night's 
storm. Kuppins has in no wise altered since we last 
saw her, and four months have made no change in the 
imperturbable appearance of the silent detective ; but 
four months have made a difference in the “fondling,” 
now familiarly known as “ baby.’ Baby is short-coated 
—baby takes notice. This accomplishment of taking 
notice appears'to consist chiefly in snatching at every 
article within its reach, from Kuppin’s luxuriant locks 
to the hot bowl of Mr. Peter's pips. Baby is also pos- 
sessed of & marvelous pair of shoes, which are alter- 
nately in his mouth, in the fire, and upon his feet, to 
say nothing of out of the window, in the dust heap, and 
divers other domestic recesses too numerous to men- 
tion. Baby is also possessed of a cap with frills, which 
it is Kuppin’s delight to small plait, and the delight of 
baby to demolish. Baby is deyotrdly attached to Kup- 
pins, and evinces his affection by such pleasing demon- 
strations as poking his fists down her throat, hanging 
on to Ler nose, pushing a tobacco-pipe up her nostrils, 
and other equally gratifying proofs of infantile regard. 
Baby is, in short, a wonderful child; and the eyo of 
Mr. Peters, at breakfast, wanders from his bacon and his 
water-cress to his young adopted, with a look of pride 
he does not attempt to conceal, 

Mr. Peters has risen in his profession since last Feb- 
ruary ; he has assisted at the discovery of two or three 
robberies, and evinced, on those occasions, such a de- 
gree of tact, triumphing over tho difficulties he labors 
from his infirmity, as to have won of him a better 
ps in the police-toree of Slopperton and, of course, a 

etter salary. But business had been dull lately, and 
Mr. Joseph Peters, whois ambitious, has found no really 
proper ficld for his abilities as yet. 

“YT should like a bank,’’ he muses, “ or a good forgery, 
say tothe tune of a thousand or so—a bit of bigamy 
wouldbe something new, buta jolly good’ poisoning 
case might make my fortune. If that there little ’un 
was growed up,” he mentally ejaculated, as Kuppins’ 
charge gave an unusually loud scream, ‘ his lungs 
mhight be a fortune to me. Lurd,” he continued, wax- 
metaphysical, “I don’t look upon that hinfant as a 
hinfant, I looks upon him as a voice.’’ 

The ‘‘yoica”” was a very powerful ono just then; 


for, in & moment of dangerous fondness, Kuppins had 


regaled the “fondling” on the rind of Mr. Peter's 
rasher, which not harmonizing with his juvenile awal- 
lowing-apparatus had brought out the purple tints in 
his complexion with alarming violence. 

A long time Mr. Pefers mused; and at last signali- 
zing Kuppins, as was his wont on commencing a con- 
versation, with a loud anap of his finger and thumb, 
he began thus: 

“There's m caso of shop-lifting oyer at Halford’s 
Heath, and I've got to go over and look up some evi- 
dence in the village; I'll tell you what I'll do with 
you; I'll take you and baby over in Vorkins's trap—he 
kaid as how he’d lend it me wheneverI liked toask 
lim for the loan of it—and I'll stand treat to the Rosa 
Bush Tea Gardens.” 

Never had the dirty alphabet fashioned such sweet 
words. A drive in Mr. Vorkins’s trap, and the Rose 
Bush Tea Gardens! If. Kuppins had been a fairy 
changeling, and had awoke one morning and found her- 
self a queen, I don't think she would have chosen any 
higher delight wherewith to celebrate her accession to 
the throne. 

Kuppins had, during the few months of Mr. Peters's 
residence in the in-door Eden, of No. 6 Little Gulliver 
Street, won a very high place in that gentleman's re- 
gards. The elderly proprietress of the Eden was as 
nothing in the eyes of Mr. Peters, when compared to 
Kuppins.. It was Kuppins whom he consulted when 
siving his orders for dinner; Kuppins, whose eye he 

new to be infallible as regarded a chop, either mutton 
or pork; whose fluger was as the finger of fato in the 
matter of hard of soft-roed herrings. It was by Kup- 
pine’s advice ho purchased some mysterious garment 
for the baby, or some prodigious wonder in the shape 
of a bandanna or a neok-handkerchief for himself; and 
this tea-garden treat he had long contemplated asa 
fit ing reward for the fidelity of his hand maiden, 

Mr. Vorkins was one of tho officials of the police- 
force, and Mr. Vorkins’s trap was a happy admixture of 
the cart of a vender of feline provisions, and the gi of 
a fast young man.of half a century goue by—that ia to 
say, it partook of the disadvantages of each, without 

ossersing the capabilities of either; but Mr. Peters 

ooked at it with reapect, andin the eye of Kupypins it 

was a gorgeous and fashionable vehicle, which the 
most distinguished member of the peerage might 
hare driven down Waterloo Place with pride and de- 
ight. 

At two o’clock on this June afternoon, behold Mr. 
Vorkins's trapjat the door of No.6 Little Gulliver Street 
with Kuppins in a miraculous bonnet, and baby in a 
wonderful list, seated therein; Mr. Peters, standing on 
the pavement taking-a last glance at the appointments 
of the equipage; and the juyenile population of the 
street admiring the group. j ; 


“Mind your bonnet; don’t make the wehicle tap- 
heavy, mies,” said one yentnl votary of the re- 
nowned Joe Miller; “it’s big enough, anyways.” 

Miss Kuppins (she was Miss Kuppins in her Sunday 
costume) flang a Parthian glance at the young barbar- 
ian, and draw down a green yail, which, next to the 
“fondling,” waa the pride of her heart. Mr. Peters, 
armed with a formidable whip, mounted to his seat by 
her side, and away drove the trap, leaving the juvenile 
population aforesaid, venting ita envy in the explosion 
of a periect artilery of jeux de mots. 

Mr. Vorkina’s trap was asa fairy vehicle to Knppins, 
and Mr. Vorkina’s elderly pony an enchanted quadru- 
ped, under the strokes of whose winged hoois Slopper- 
ton flew away like a smoky dream, and was no more 
seen. An enchanted quadruped, by whose means Slop- 
perton suburbs of unfinished houses, scaffolding, bar- 
ren ground for sale in lots, ugly lean streets, and inky 
river, ail melted into the distance, siving way before a 
road which intersected a broad heath, in the undula- 
tions of which lay fairy pools of blue water, in whose 
erystal depths the good people might have seen their 
tiny beauties, as ina mirror. Indeed, it was pleasant 
to ride in Mr. Vorkins’s jingling trap through the pure 
country air, scented with the odors of distant bean- 
fields, and agen 4 back to see Slopperton smoke, a 
black danbin the blue sky, and to be led almost to 
wonder how, on the face of such a fair and lovely earth, 
so dark a blot as Slopperton could be. 


The Rose Bush Tea Gardens were a favorite resort of 
Slopperton on a Sunday’afternoon, and many teachers 
there were in that great city, who did not hesitate to 
say that the rose bushes of those gardens were shrubs 
planted by his Satanic Majesty, and that the winding 
road over Halford’s Heath, though to the ignorant eye 
bordered by bright blue streams and sweet-smelling 
wild flowers, lay in reality between two lakes of fire 
and brimstone. Some gentlemen, however, dared to 
say—gentlemen with white neckcloths, too, and gentle- 
men familiar and welcome in the dwellings of the 
poor—that Slopperton might go to more wicked places 
than Rose Bush Gardens, and might possibly be led 
into more evil actions than the consumption of tea and 
water-cresses, at ninepence a head. But, in spite of all 
differences of opinion, the Rose Bueh Gardens pros- 
pered, and Rose Bush tes and bread and butter were 
pleasant in the mouth of Slopperton. 


Mr. Peters deposited his fair young companion, with 
the baby in her arms, at the gate of the gardens, after 
having given her directions to order two teas, and to 
choose an arbor, and walked off himself into the yil- 
lage of Haliord to transact his official business. 


The ordering of the teas and the choosing of the ar 
bor wus a lubor of love with the fair Kuppins ; she se- 
lected’a rustic retreat, over which the luxuriant tend- 
rials of hopyine fell like a thick green curtain. It 
was a sight to see Kuppins skirmishing with the 
earwige and spidersin this sylvan boweg and ulti- 
mately routing those insects from the nests of thoir 
fathers, Mr. Peters returned from the village in about 
an hour, hot and dusty, but triumphant as to the issue 
of the business he hal come about, and with an in- 
ordinate thirst for tea at ninepence ahead. I don't 
know whether Rose Bush Gardens made much out of 
the two teas at ninepence, but I know the bread and 
butter and water-cresses disappeared, by the aid of the 
detective and his fair companion, as if by magio. It 
was pleasant to watch the A ig omy, during this, 
humble jete champetre. He had been brought up by 
hand, which would be better expressed as, by spoon, 
and had been fed on every variety of comestible, from 
pap and farinaceous food to besisteaks and onions, and’ 
thesott roes of red herrings—to say nothing of sugar — 
sticks, bacon-rinds, and the claws of shellfish: he 
therefore, immediately the two teas appeared, laid 
violent hands on a bunch of water-cresses and a slice 
of bread and butter, wiping the buttered side npon his 
face—so as to give himself the appearauce of an infant 
in a violent perspiration—preparatory to eating the 
same, He also madean onslaught on Mr. Peters’s cup 
of steaming tes, but scalding his hands therewith with- 
drew to the bosom of Kuppins, and gave vent to his 
indignation in loud screams, which the detective said 
made the gardens quite lively. Aiterthe two teas, Mr. 
Peters, attended by Kuppins aud the infant, strolled 
round the gardens, and peered into the arbors, yery few 
of which were tenanted this weekday afternoon. The 
detective indulged in a gambling speculation with 
some wonderful machine, the distinguishing features of 
which were. numbers and Barcelona nuts, and by the 
aid of which you might Jose threepence half-penny, 
and couldn’t by any possibility win anything, There 
was also a bowling-green, and @ swing, which Kup- 
pins essayed to mount, and which repudiated that 
young lady, by pitching her forward on er face at the 
first gooff. Having exhausted the mild dissipations of 
the gardens, Mr, Peters and Kuppins returned to their 
bower, and the gentleman sat smoking his clay pipe, 
and Renee eee the infant with a-perfect serenity 
andcalm enjoyment delightful to witness. But there 
was more op Mr. Peters’s mind that summer's evenin; 
than the infant ; he was thinking of the trial of Rich: : 
Marwood, and the parthe took in that trial by means: 
of the dirty alphabet ; he was thinking, perhaps of rhe 
fate of Richard—Richard, a hopeless and incurable 
lunatic, imprisoned for life in a dreary asylum, and 
comtorting himself in that wretched ape by wild 
fancies of imaginary greatness. Presently; Mr. Peters, 
with 8 preparatory snap of his fingers, aske Kuppins if 
she can call to mind that ere story of the lion and the 
mouee. ’ 

Kuppins can oall it to mind, and proceeds to narrate: 
with volubility, how a lion once having rendered a: 
service toa mouse, found himeelficanght in a great net, 
and in.need of, a friend ;-how this insignificant mouse 
had, by sheer industry an Pankey ar hr gi the 
escape of the, mighty lion. » her they lived bk 
ever afterward, Kuppins coulda’t say, but had no dow 


they aid; that wany the legitimate finish to every 
story, in this young lady’s opinion. 

Mr. Peters scratched his head violently during the 
story, to which he listened with his mouth very 
much round the corner ; and whenit was finished he 
fell into a reverie which lasted till the ditasnt Slopper- 
ton clock chimed the quarter before eight—at which 
time he laid down his pipe, and departed to prepare 
Br. Vorkins’s trap for the journey home. 

Perhaps of the journeys, the journey home was al- 
most the pleasantest. It seemed to Kuppins’s young 
Amagination as if Mr. Peters was bent on driving Mr. 
Vorkins’s trap straight into the sinking sun, which was 

oing down in a sea of crimson behind a dark ridge of 
Teath: Slopperton was yet invisible, except as a dark 
cloud on the purple sky. Thisroad across the heath 
was very lonely onevery evening but Sunday, and the 
little party only met one group of haymakers return- 
ing from their work and one stout farmer's wife laden 
with groceries hastening home from Slopperton. It 
was astill evening, and not asoundrose upon tho clear 
air, except the lastsong ofa bird or the chirping of & 
grasshopper. Perhaps if Kuppins had mn with 
any body else she might have been frightened, ‘for 
Kuppins had a confused idea that such appearances 
as highwaymen and ghosts werecommon to the vew 

r hour; but in the company of Mr. Peters, 

uppins would have fearlessly met a regiment of high- 
waymen or a churchyardful of ghosts, for was he not 
the law, and thepolice in person, under whose shadow 
there could be no fear ? 

Mr. Vorkius's trap was fsat gaining on the sinking 
eun when Mr. Peters drew up, and paused irresolutely 
between two roads. These diverging roads met at a 
point a little further on, and the Sunday afternoon 
pleasure seekers crossing the heath took sometimes 
one, sometimes the other; but the road to the left was 
the least frequented, being the narrowest and most 
hilly, and this road Mr. Peters took, still driving to- 
ward the dark line behind which thered sun was going 
down, The broken ground of the heath was all a-clow 
with the warm orimson light; a dissipated skylark 
and an early nightingale were singing a duet to which 
the grasshoppers seemed to listen with suspended 
chirpings. A trog ofan apparontiy fretful disposition 
was keeping up a captious croak in a ditch by the side 
of the road, and beyond these yoices there seemed to 
be no sound beneath the sky, The peaceful landscape, 
and the tranquil evening shedding a benign influence 

‘upon Kuppins, awakened the dormant sentiment in 
that young lady's breast. 

“ Lor’, Mr. Peters,” she said, ‘it’s hard to think in 
such a place as this that gents of your purfession should 
be wanted. I do think now, if I was ever led to feal to 
want to take and murder somebody, which I hopes I ain’t 
likely—knowin’ my duty to my neighbor better—do 
think somehow, this evening would come back to my 
mind, and I should hear those birds a singing and see 


that sun a sinking, till I shouldn't be able to do it) 


aomehow.”” 

Mr. Peters shakes his head dubiously ; he is‘ bene- 
volent man anda philanthropist; but he doesn’t like 
his profession run down, finds murder and bread and 
cheese are inseparable things in his mind. 

“ And, do you know,” continued Kuppins, “it seems 
to meas if, when this world is so beautiful and quiet, 
it’s quite hard to think thore’s one wicked person in it 
to cast a shadow on its peace.” 

As Kuppins said this, she and Mr. Peters were start- 
led by a shadow which came between them and the 
sinking sun—the distorted shadow thrown across the 
narrow road, from the sharp outline of the figure of a 
map lying asleep upon a hillock a little way above 
them. Now, there is nothing much to startle the most 
timid person in the sight of 4 man asl, upon asum- 
mer’s evening amongst heath and wild-flowers; but 
something in this man's appearance startled Kuppins, 
who drew nearer to Mr. Peters, and held the « fond- 
ling,”’ pow fast asleep, and muffled ina shawl, closer to 
her bosom. The man was lying on his back, with his 
face turned up to the evening sky, and his arms straight 
down at his sides. The sound of the wheels of Mr. 
YVorkiris’s trap did not awake him, and even when Mr. 
Peters drew up with a sudden jerk, the sleeping man 
did not raise his head. Now, I don't Know why Mr. 
Peters should stop, or why either he or Kuppins should 
feel any curiosity about this sleeping man—but they 
certainly did, Foi ono thing, he was dressed rather 
shabbily, but still like a gentleman, and it was, per. 
haps, a strange thing for a gentleman to be sleeping so 
soundly in such # lonely spot as this. Then, again, 
there was something in his attitude, a want of ease, a 
certain atiffness, which had a, strange effect upon Kup- 
pens and Mr. Peters. 

“I wish he'd move,” said Kuppins, “he looks so aw- 
ful oon lying there all so lonesome.” 

“<Oall to him, my girl,” said Mr, Peters with his 
fingers. f 

Kupping essayed alond “ hilloa,” but it was a dismal 
failure, on which Mr. Peters gave a long, slirill whistle, 
which I think would have bothered the Seven Sleepers, 
though it might not have awaked them. The manon 
the hillock never stirred ; the pony, taking advantage 
of the halt, drew nearer to the heath, and bagan to crop 
the short grasa by the roadside, thus bringing Mr. Vor- 
kins’s trap 4 little nearer to the sleeper. 

« Get down, lass,” said the fingers of the detective, 
“get down my lass, and have a look at him, for I can’t 
leave this here pony. ‘ 

. Kuppins Jooked at Mr. Peters, and Mr. Peters looked 

at Kuppins, a4 much as tosay, “Well, what then 2’ 
So Kuppius, to whom the laws of the Medes and Per- 
aiang would have been mild compared to the word of 
Peters, surrendered the infant to his care, and descend- 
ing from the trap, mounted the hillock, and looked at 
the still reclining figure. : 

Bho did not look long, but returning rapidly to Mr. 
Peters, took hold of his arm and said: : 
~ “I don’t think he's asleep, leastways his eyes are 
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open; but he don’t look as if he could see anything, 
somehow—he’s got a little bottle in. his hand.” 

Why Kuppins should keep 80 tight a hold on Mr. Pe- 
ter's arm while she said this, it is difficult to tell; but 
she did clutch his coat-sleeve very tightly, looking back 
while she spoke, with her white tace turned toward 
that whiter face under the evening sky.” 

Mr. Peters jumped quickly from the trap, tied the 
elderly pony to afurze bush, and mounting the hillock, 
proceeded to inspect the sleeping figure. Tue pale, set 
face, and the fixed blue eyes looked up at the crimson 
light dying out into purple shadow on the wide sky, 
but never more would earthly sunlight or shadow, or 
bight or morning, or storm or calin, be of any account 
to that quiet figure lying on the heath. Why he was 
there, or how he had come there, was a part of that 
great mystery, under the darkness of which helay, and 
that mystery was Death! He had died evidently by 
poison administered by his own hand; for in the grass, 
by his side, lay a littleempty bottle labeled “ Opium,” 
onwhich his slender fingers lay, not clasping it, but 
lying as if they had fallen over it. His clothes were 
soaked through with wet, so that he must have lain 
there through the storm of the previous night. A 
silver watch was in the pocket of his waistcoat; which 
Mr. Peters found, on looking at it, to have stopped at 
ten o’clock—ten o’clock ot the night before, most 
likely. His hat had fallen off and lay at a little dis- 
tance, and his curling light hair hung in wet ringleta 
over his high white forehead. His face was handsome, 
the features well chiseled, but the cheeks were sunken 
and hollow, making the large blue eyes seem larger. 
| Mr. Peters, in examining bis pockets, found no clue 
to hisidentity ; a handkerchief, a little silver, a few 
halfpence, and a penknife wrapped in a leaf torn out of 
a Latin grammar, were the sole contents. 

The detective reflected for a few moments, with his 
mouth on one side, and then mounting the highest 
hillock near, looked over the snrrounding country. 
He presently saw at a little distance a group of hay- 
makers whom he signaled with a loud whistle. To 
them, with Kuppins 2s interpreter, he gave his direc- 
tions ; and twoot the tallest and strongest of the men 
took the body by the head and feet and carried it be- 
tween them, with Kuppins’s shawl covered over the 
still, white lace. They were two miles from Slopperton, 
and those two miles were by no means so pleasant to 
Kuppins seated in Mr. Vorkins's trap, which Mr. Peters 
drove slowly,soa3 to keep pace with the men and their 
ghastly burden. Ktppins’s shawl, which of course 
would never be any use as a shawl again, was no good to 
conceal the sharp outline of the face it covered ; for 
Kuppins had seen those blue eyes, and once to see was 
always too see them, as she thought. The dreary 
journey came at last to a dreary end, at the police- 
office, where the men deposited their dreadinl load, 
and being paid for their trouble, departed rejoicing. 
Mr. Peters was busy enongh for the next half hour, 
giving an account of the finding of the body and issuing 
hand-bills of ‘Found Dead, etc.” 

Kuppins and the “fondling ”’ retired to Little Gulliver 
Street ; andif ever there had been a heroine in that 
street, that heroine was Kuppins; people came from 
three streets off to see her, and to hear the story, 
which she told so often that she came at last to tell it 
mechanically, and to render it slightly obscure by the 
vagueness of her punctuation. » Anything in the way 
of supper that Kuppins would accept, and two or three 
dozen suppers if Kuppins would condescend to partake 
of them, were at Kuppins's service; and her reign as 
heroine-in-chief was only put an end to by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Peters the hero, coming home hot and dusty, 
to tell them, in the alphabet, very grimy after his ex- 
ertions, that the dead man had been recognized as the 
principal usher of # great school up at the other end of 
the town, and that hismame was, or had been, Jabez 
North. His motive for committing suicide, he had 
carried @ secret with him into the dark and mysterious 
region to which he was a voluntary traveler ; aud Mr. 
Peters, whose business it was to pry about the confines 
of this shadowy land, though powerless to penetrate 
the interior, could only discover some rumors of an 
ambitious love for his master's daughter being thecause 
of his untimely end. What secrets this dead man had 
carried with him into the shadow-land, who shall say? 
There might be one perhaps which even Mr. Peters, with 
his utmost acuteness, could not discover. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


On the very day on which Mr. Peters treated Kup- 
pins and the “ fondling’’ to tea and -water-cresses, Dr. 
‘Tappenden and Jane, his daughter, returned to their 
household at Slopperton. ‘ 

Whe shall describe the ceremony and bustle with 
which that great dignitary, the mastero! the houseis re- 
ceived? He has announced his return by the train 
which reaches Slopperton at six o'clock ; soat that hour 
a well-furnished tea-table is laid in the study—that 


‘terrible apartment which little boys enter with red eyes 


and pale checks, emerging therefrom in a pleasant 
glow engendered by a specific peculiar to sclioolmas- 
ters, whose desire it isnot to spoil'the child. But no 
ghosts of bygone canings, no infantile whimpers from 
shadow-land — though little Allecompain, dead and 
gone, had had many a whacking in this very room— 
haunt the Doctor's sanctorum ; a yery cheerful apart- 
ment, warm in winter and cool in summer, and hand- 
somely furnished at all times. The silver teapot re- 
flects the evening sunshine ; reflects, too, Sarah’ Jane 
laying the table, none the handsomer for being reflected 
upside down, with a tendency to collapse or élongate, 
as she hovera about the teatray. Anchovy paste, 
pound cake, Scotch marmalade, and fancy bread ‘all 
seem to cry aloud for the arrival of the Doctor and/his 
daughter to demolish them; but for a)l that there is 
fear in the hearts of the household the nearer the hour 


shape. The Doctor; taking hold of the handle to, 


one is innocent enough, certainly ; bnt, in the first 
moment of his fury, may not the descending avalanche 
of the Doctor's wrath crush the innocent? Miss 
Smithers, who, as well as being presiding divinity of 
the young gentlemen's wardrobes, is keeper of the 
keys of divers presses and cupboards, and has sundry 
awful trusts connected with (tea and‘sugar, and 
butcher's bills, is thought by’the whole household, 
from the cook to the knife-boy, to be the proper per- 
son to make the awful announcement of the un- 
accountable disappearance of Mr: Jabez North.’ So, 
when the Doctor and bis daughter have alighted from 
the fly which brings them and their luggage from the 
station, Miss Smithers hovers timidly about them, on 
the watch for a propitious moment. 

“ How have you enjoyed yourself, miss? Judging by 
your looks, I should say very much indeed, for never 
did I see you looking better,” said Miss Smithers, with 
more enthusiasm than punctuation, as she removed 
the shawl from the lovely shoulders of Miss Tap: 
penden. 

“Thank you, Smithers, | am better,” replied the 
young lady, with Janguid condescension. Miss Jane, 
on the strength of never having anything the matter 
with her, was always complaining, and passed her ex- 
istence in taking sal volatile and red lavender, and 
reading three volumes a day from the circulating 
library. 

*‘And how," asked the ponderous voice of the pon- 
derous Doctor, ‘‘ how is everything going on, Smithers?” 
By this time they are seated at the tea-table, and the 
iearned Tappenden is in the act of putting five Inmpe 
of i in Lis cup, while the fair Smithers lingers in 
attendance. 

“ Quite satisfactory, sir, I’m sure,” says that young 
lady, growing very much confused, «‘ everything quite 
satisfactory, sir, leastways’? —— 

“What do you mean by leastways, Smithers?” asked 
the Doctor, impatiently. “In the first place, it ien't 
English; and in the next, it sounds as ifit meant some- 
thing unpleasant. For goodness’ sake, Smithers, be 
straightforward and business-like ; has anything gone 
rane ; what is it? and why wasn’t I informed 
of it?” 

Smithers, in despair at herincapability of answering 
these three questions at once, a8 Do doubt she ought 
to be able to do, or. the Doctor wouldn't have asked 
them, stammers out: 

“Mr, North, sir’'—— 

«Mr. North, sir!’) Well, what of ‘Mr. North, sir?’ 
By-the-by, where is Mr. North?) Why isn’t he here to 
receive us ?’’ 

Smithers is in for it, so continues, thus: 

“Mr. North, sir, didn't come home last’ night, sir; 
we sat up for him till one o'clock this morning, last 
night, sir.” 

The rising storm in the Doctor's face is making 
Smithers’ English more wn-English every moment. 

“Didn't come home last night?) Didn'treturn tomy 
house at the liour of ten, as appointed by me for every 
person in my employ ?” eries the doctor aghast. 

“No, sir, nor yet this morning, sir, nor yet this after. 
noon,.sir; and the West Indian pupils have been look- 
ing out of the window, sir, and would, which we told 
them not, till we were hoarse, sir.” 

“The person intrusted by me with thecare of my pu- 
pils, abandoning his post, and my pupils looking out af 
the window-!’’ exclaims Dr. Tappenden, in the tone of 
aman who says, “The glory of England haa departed ; 
you wouldn't —- believe it, but it has}? —— ° 

“‘ We didn’t know what to do, sir, and so we thought 
we'd better not do it,”’ continues the bewildered th- 
ers; and we thought as you were coming back to-day, 
we'd better leave it till you dill come-back ; and please, 
sir, will you take any new-laid eggs?” 4 Gis 

“Eggs,” said the Doctor ; "* new-laid eggs!’ go away 
Smithers—there must be some steps taken immediate- 
ly. That young man was my right hand, and [ would 
have trusted him with untold gold ;” or; he added, 
“with my cheque-book,”” } i > cat Sa 

As he uttered the words; “ cheque book," he; as it 
were, instinctivelyldid his hand be ta the pocket which 
contained that precious volume ; but as he did so he 
remembered that he had used the last leaf but one when 
writing a eheque for a midsummer's butcher's bill, and 
that he had a tresh book in his desk, untouched. | This 
desk was always kept in the study, and the Doctor gave 
an involuntary glance in the direction in which it stood, 

It was av handsome piece of furniture; ponder 
ons, like the tor himself; shining walnut wood and 
dark green morocco, with a recess for the’ Doctor’s 
knees, and on eitherwide of this recess two rows of 
drawers, with brass handles and Bramah locks. The 
center drawer on the Jelt-hand side contained an inner 
and a secret drawer and toward the lock of this drawer 
the Doctor looked, for this contained his new cheque- 
book. The walnut wood round the lock of this center- 
drawer seemed alittle chipped ; the Doctor thought he 
might as well get up and look at it; and a nearer 
examination showed ithe brass handle to be slightly 
twisted, as if apowerful hand had wrenched it out of 
it 
straight, drew the drawer out, and scattered its ‘con- 
tents upon. the floor ; also the contents of the inner 
drawer, and amongst them the cheque-book, the three 
first leaves of which had béen torn out. “80,” said 
the Doctor, ‘this man whom I trusted has broken 
open my desk, and, finding no money, he has taken 
blank cheques in hope of being able to forge my name. 
To think that I did not know this man?” ) 

To think that you did not, Doctor; to think, too, 
that you do not even now, perhaps, know half this man 
may have been capable of. : 

But it was time for action, not reflection ; 30 the 
Doctor hurried to the railway station, and telegraphed 
to his bankers in London to stop any cheques presented 
in his signature, and to have the person presenting 


approaches for that arrival. What will he say to the | such cheques immediately arrested. From the railway. 
od er of his factotum? Who shall tell him? Every | station he hurries,in an undignified perspiration, te 
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the police-office, to institute 8 search forthe missing 
Jabez, and then .retirns Lome, striking terror into the 
hearts of his household, even to. that of his daughter, 
the lovely Jane, who takes an extra dose of sal volatile, 
and goes to bed to read “ Lady Clarinda, or the Heart- 
breaks of Belyravia."’ 

With the deepening twilight comes a telegraphic 
message from the bank to say that three cheques, for a 
thousand pounds each, have been presented and cashed 
at eleven o'clock that morning, by a gentleman, with a 
cabriolet. and tiger. On the heels of this message, 
comes another from the police-station, announcing 
that a body has been found upon Haltord Heath an- 
Swering to the description of the missing man. 

The bewildered schoolmaster, hastening to the sta- 
tion, recognizes. at, a glance the features of his late as- 
sistant. The contents of his pocket, the empty bottle 
with the too insignificant label,areshown him. No; 
some other hand than the usher’s must have broken 
open the desk in the study, andthe unfortunate young 
man’s reputation has been involved in a strange co- 
incidence. But the motive for hisrash act? That is 
explained by a most affecting letter nthe dead man's 
hand, which is found in his desk. It is addressed to 
the Doctor, expresses heart felt gratitude for that 
worthy gentleman's past kindnesses, and hints darkly at 
a hopeless attachment to his daughter, which renders 
the writer's existence a burden too heavy for him to 
bear. . For the rest, Jabez North has passed a threshold, 
over which the boldest and most inquisitive scarcely 
care to follow him. So he takes his own little mystery 
along with him into the land of the great mystery. 

There is, of course, an inquest, at which two different 
chemists who sold him Jaudanum on the night before 
his disappearance, give their evidence. There is an- 
other chemist, who deposes to having sold hima day 
or two before, a bottle of patent hairdye, which is also 
@ poisonous compound; but surely he never could 
have thought of poisoning himself with hairdye. 

The London police are at fault in tracing the pre- 
senter of the cheques, and Dr’ Tappenden announces 
by advertisement io the Slopperton papers that ‘his 
pupils assemble on the 27th of July.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE Italian Opera-House at Paris is lined with fashion 
and beauty. Bright uniforms glitter in backgrounds 
of the boxes, and sprinkle the crowded parterre, The 
Citizen King is there, too. In the front row of the 
stalls, close to the orchestra, 4 young man lounges with 
his opera-glass in his hand. He is handsome, very 
elegant, and is dressed in the most perfect taste, and 
the highest fashion. Dark curling hair clusters around 
his delicately white foreliead; his eyesare ofabright blue 
shaded by lashes lighter than his hair, and tinged with 
gold; a very dark and thick mustache almost con- 
seals hig mouth, but reveals, now and then, the thin 
lower lip, andis set of dazzlingly-white teeth. His 
nose is a delicate aquiline, and his features altoyether 
hear the stamp of aristocracy. He is, however, alone; 
and of the crowd of people of rank and fashon near 
him, not one turns to speak to him. His listless white 
hand is thrown on the cushion of the stall on which 
he leans, as he glances round the house with one in- 
different sweep of his opera-glass. Presently, his at- 
tention is arrested by the conversation of two gentlemen 
close to him, and without seeming to listen, he hears 
what they are saying. 

__ “Ig the Spanish princess here to-night ?” asks one. 

- What the marquis’s niece, the girl who has that 
immense property in Spanish America? Yes; she is 
in the box next to the King’s; don’t you see ber dia 

ds? They sparkle enough to set the curtains of 

16 box on fire.”’ 

1. “She is immensely rich, then?" 

ft She isan Eldorado.’ The Marquis de Cevennes 
has no children, and all his property will go to her; 
her Spanish-American property comes from her mother ; 
he de an orphan, as you know, and the Marquis is her 

‘mardian.”’ f 

_‘*She is handsome; a little too much of the demon 
dn. those great, almond-shaped black eyes and that 
small, determined mouth. Whatatfortune she would 
Salamon intriguing adventurer!" - 

_.f An adventurer! Valerie de Cevennes the prize of 
an adventurer! Show me the mancapable of winnin, 
her, without rank and fortune equal to hers, and I w 
say you haye found the eighth wonder of the world.” 

‘he listener's eyes lit up with a strange flash; and 
lifting his glass, he looks ‘or a few moments carelessly 
round the house, and then fixedly at the box next to 
that of the royal party. 

The Spanish beauty is indeed a glorious creature ; of 
@ loveliness, rich alike in form and color, but with hau- 
teur and determination in every feature of her face. A 
man of some fifty years of age is seated by her side, 
and behind her chair two or three gentlemen stand, 
the breasts of whose coats glitter with stars and 
orders. They are speaking to her, but she pays very, 
little attention to them; if she answers them it is 
only by a word, or bend of her proud head, which she 
does not turn toward them. She never takes her eyes 
from the curtain, which, presently rises. The opera is 
** Robert leDiable.!’ The Robert is the great. singer of 
the day—a young man, whose glorious voice and hand- 
some, face haye made him the rage of the musical 
world. Of his origin different stories are told. Some 
say he was originally a shoemaker, others the son of a 
prince. He has, however, made a fortune at seven-and- 
twenty and can afford to laugh as these stories. The 
opera proceeds, and the powerful glass of the lounger 
in the stalls records the minutest change in the face of 
Valerie de Cevennes. It records one faint quiver, and 
then a firmer compression of the thin lips, when the 
Robert appaara ; and the eyes of the lounger fasten 
more intently if possible upon the face of the Spanish 


beauty. Presently, Isabel sings the great song at the 
foot of the cross; and as the glorious melody bursts 
out in the passionate cry for mercy, something like a 
similar appeal passes with one flash over the face of 
Valerie de Cevennes, whose dark eyes are fixed, not on 
the singer, but on the hero of the scene. As the house 
applauds at the close of the melody, Valerie’s bouquet 
falis at the feet of the Isabel. , Robert taking it in his 
hand, presents it to the singer and as he does so the 
lounger’s-glass, which, more rapidly than the bouquet 
has fallen, has turned to the stage, records a movement 
so quick, as to be almost a feat of legerdemain. Robert 
the Devil has taken a note from the bouguet. The 
lounger sees the triumphant glance towards the box 
next she king’s, although it is as rapid as lightning; he 
sees the tiny morsel of glistening paper crumpled in 
hia hand ; and, after one lust long look at the proud 
brow and set lips of Valerie de Gevennes he lowers tha 
glass. ‘It was worth fifty guineas,’ he whispers to 
himself. “That girl can command her eyes; they 
have not one traitorous flash ; but those thin lips can- 
not keep a secret from a man with a decent amount of 
brains.” 

When the opera is over, the lounger of the stalls 
leaves his place. by the orchestra, and lounges now in 
the winter-night outside the stage door. Perhaps heis 
enamored of some lovely coryphee—loyely. in all the 
gorgeousness of flake-white and liquid-rouge—and yet 
that cannot be, or he would be still in the stalls, or 
hovering about the side-scenes, for the ballet is not 
over. Two or three carriages, belonging to the princi- 
pal singers, are waiting at the stage-door. Presently, 


a tall, dashing-looking man, in a loose overcoat, 
emerges ; a groom opeps the door of a well-appointed 
little brongham, but the gentleman says : 

‘No, Faree, you can go home; I shall walk.” 

“But, monsieur,’’ remonstrates thé man, ‘‘ monsieur 
is.not aware that it rains.’’ 

Monsieur says he is quite aware of the rain, but that 
he has an umbrella, and prefers walking. So the 
brougham drives off with the distressed Faree, who 
consoles himself at acafe where he plays ecarte witli a 
pack of cards which resemble limp curl-papers, and 
are quite as transparent and greasy. 

The lounger of the stalls, standing in the shadow 
hears this little dialogue and sees also by tho light of 
carriage lamps that the gentleman in the loose coat is 
no less a personage than the Robert of the opera. The 
lounger also seems to be indifferent to the rain, and to 
have a fancy for walking; for when Robert the Deyil 
crosses the road, and turns into an opposite street, the 
lounger follows. . It is a dark night, with a little drizzl- 
ing rain; anight by no means calculated to tempt an 
elegantly-dressed young man to braye all the disagree- 
ables and peril of dirty payements and over-flowing 
gutters; but neither Robert the Devil nor the lounger 
seemed to care either tor mud or rain, for they walk at 
a rapid pace through several streets—the lounger 
always @ good way behind, and always in the shadow. 
He nas alight step, too, which wakes no echo on the 
wet pavement; and the fashionable tenor has no idea 
that he is followed. Presently he enters a very aristo- 
cratic but retired street in a lonely quarter of the city. 
The distant roll of carriages, and the distant tramp of 
a passing gendarme are the only sounds that break the 
silence. There is nota creature to be seen in the wide 
street but the two men. Robert turnato look about 
him sees no one and passes on, till he comes to a man- 
sion at the corner surrounded by a high wall, with 
great gates anda porter’s lodge. Detached from the 
house, and almost hidden ina corner of the wall is a 
little payilion, the windows of which look into the 
courtyard or gardens within; but close to this pavilion 
isa narrow low door, of carved oak, studded with great 
iron nails, and almont hidden in the heavy masonry of 
the wall which shelters it. The house in early times 
has been a convent, and is now the property of the Mar- 

uis de Cevennes. Robert the Devil with one more 
glacce up and down the dimly-lighted street, approaches 
this doorway, and stooping down to the key-hole whis- 
tles softly three bars from®a melody in “Don Gio- 
vanni.’’—La ci darem la mano. 

“Sol” says the lounger, standing in the shadow of a 
house opposite, “we are getting deeper into the mys- 
tery; the curtain is up, and the play is going to begin,” 

As the clocks of Paris chime the half-hour after 
eleven, the little door turns on its hinges, and a faint 
light in the court-yard within falls upon the figure of 
Robert le Diable. This light comes from a lamp in the 
hand of a pretty-looking, smartly-dressed girl, who has 
opened the gate. 

“She is not the woman I took her for, this Valerie,”’ 
says the lounger, “‘ or she would have opened the gate 
herself. She makes her waiting-maid her confidante— 
a false step, Which proves her either stupid or inex- 
perienced. Not stupid; her face gives the lie to that. 
Inexperienced, then—so much the better.’ 

As he says this, Robert passes through the doorway, 
stooping as he enters it, and the light disappears. 

“This is either a private marriage or something. 
worse” mutters the lounger. ‘Scarcely the last. Hers 
is the face of 8 woman capable of # madness, but not of 
a degradation. The face of 9 Phwdra rather than a 
Messalina. I have seon enough of the play for to- 
night.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Eazy the next morning, a gentleman rings the bell 
of the porter’s lodge belonging tothe mansion of the 
Marguis de Cevennes, and on seeing the porter ad- 
dressed him thus: , 

“The lady's maid of Mademoiselle Valerio de Ceven- 
nea js perhaps visible at this early hour?” 

The porter thinks not; it is very early, only eight 
o’clock; Mademoiselle Finette never appears till nine; 
the toilette of her mistress is generally concluded by 
twelve; after twelve, the porter thinks monsisur may 


succeed inseeing Mademoiselle Finette—before twelve, 
he thinks not. : 

The stranger thanks him with a five-franc piece for 
this valuable information; it is very valuable to the 
stranger, who is the lounger of last night, tu discover 
that the name of the girl who held the lamp is Finette. 
_ The lounger seems to have as little to do this morn. 
ing as last night; for he leans against the gateway, his 
cane in his hand and a hal{-smoked cigar in his mouth, 
looking up at the house of the Marquis with lazy in- 
difference, 

The porter, conciliated by the five-franc piece, is in- 
clined to gossip. 3 

“A fine old building,” says the lounger, still looking 
up at the house, every window of which is closed with 
dark green Venetian shutters. 

“‘¥es, a fine old building—has been in, the family of 
the Marquis for four hundred years, but has been mu- 
tilated in the First Revolution, monsieur may see the 
work of the cannon amongst the stone decorations.” 

« And that pavilion to the left, with the painted win- 
dows and Gothic decorations—a most extraordinary lit- 
tle edifice,”’ says the lounger. 

“Yes, monsieur has observed it. It is a great deal 
more modern than the house; was built so lately ag 
the reign of Louis the Filteenth, by a dissipated old 
marquis, wo gave supper-parties at which the guests 
used to pour champagne out of the windows, and pelt 
the servants in the court-yard with empty bottles. It 
is certainly a cutious little place, but would monsieur 
believe something more curious ?” 

Monsieur declares that he is quite willing to believe 
anything the porter may be good enough to tell him. 
He says this with a well-bred indifference, as helighta 
afresh cigar, which is quite aristocratic, and which 
migutstamp him a scion of the noble house of Ceyene 
nes itself. < 

“Then,” continues the porter,“ monsieurmust know 
that Mademoiselle Valerie, the proud, the high-born, 
the beautiful, has lately taken it into her aristocratic 
head to occupy that pavilion, attended only by her 
maid, Finette, in preference so her magnificent aparte 
ments, which monsieur may see yonder on the firat 
floor of the mansion—a range of ten -windows. Does 
not monsieur think this very extraordinary ?"! 

Scarcely, young ladies have strange whims. Mon- 
sieur never allows himself to be surprised at a woman’s 
conduct, or he might pass his life ina state of contin- 
ual astonishment. 

The porter perfectly agrees with monsieur; the por- 
ter is & married man, ‘‘and monsieur?” the porter 
ventures to ask with a shrug of interrogation. 

Monsieur says he is not married, yet. ; 

Something in monsieur's manner emboldens the por- 
ter to say: 

“But monsieur ig perhaps contemplating a mar- 
riage?” 

Monsieur takes his cigar from his mouth, lifts his 
blue eyes, takes one long and contemplative survey of 
the magnificent mansion opposite him, and then re- 
plies, with aristocratic indifference : 

** Perhaps, these Cevennes are immensely rich ?” 

“Immensely!’’ The porter cannot lift either his 
eyebrows or his shoulders high enough to express the 
anant st the Ura of igs De Cevennes. 

he lounger takes out his pocket-book, writes a fi 
lines,and tearing the leaf out gives it to the parter, 
saying: 

“You will favor me, my good friend, by givin, 
Mademoiselle Finette, at your caxlient oa 
You were not always. married man; and can therefore 
understand that it will be as well to deliver my little 
mare pockatlya:: 

othing can exceed the intense alyness of th i 
eye as he takes charge of the uote. The dpungeces Jos 
an indifferent good day, and strolls away. 

“A marquis at the least,”’ says the porter. “Oh 
Mademoiselle Finette, you do not wear black satin 
gowns and a gold watch and chain for nothing.” 

The lounger is ubiquitous this winter's day; at 
three. o’clock in the afternoon, he is seated on a bench, 
inthe Jardin des Plantes, smoking a cigar, Hoe is 
dressed as before, in the last Parisian fashion: but his 
great coatis alittle open at the throat, displaying a 
loosely-tied cravat, of a peculiarly bright blue. 

A young person of the genus lady’s-maid, tripping 
daintily by, is apparently attracted by this blue cravat, 
for she hovers about the bench for a few moments, and 
then seats herself at the extreme end of it; as far ag 
possible from the indifferent lounger, who has not 
once noticed her, by so much as one glance of his cold 
blue eyes. 

His cigar is nearly finished, so he waits till it is 
entirely 80; and then, throwing away the stump, he 
says, scarcely looking at Nis neighbor ; 

“ Mademoiselle Finette, 1 presume?” 

“The sary: heal al 

“Then perhaps, mademoiselle, as you hay 
scended to favor me with an inerslow ret Py a. 
business on which I have to address you is of astrictly 

rivate nature, you will also condescend to come a 

ttle nearer to me, I have no connection with the 
other wild beasts yonder; and, charming as you are, I 
have no present intention of devo uring you,” 

He says this withont appearing to look at her, while 
he lights another cigar. He is evidently a desperate 
smoker, and caresses his cigar, looking at the red light 
and blue smoko almost as if it were his familiar spirit, 
by the aid of which he could work out wonderful de- 
ductions, and without which he would, perhaps, be 
powerless. Mademoiselle Finette looks at him with a 
great deal of surprise, and not a little indignation but 
obeys him, and seats herself close by his side. . 
see Brat mao ene dg Ege eye eee never 

onsented to afford him this rview, 
been aatred sauton ; ad I not 
* Monsieur will spare yon, mademoiselle, the ¢ 
of telling him why you come here, since it ig cabege 
for him that you are here. I have Rothing to do, 
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Mademoiselle, either with your motives or your 
scruples; I told you in my note, that I required you to 
do mea service for which I could afford to pay you 
handsomely; that, on the other hand if you were un- 
willing to do me this service, | haditin my power to 
cause your dismissal from your situation. Your com- | 
ing here is a tacit declaration of your willingness to 
serve me. So much, and no more preface is needed; 
and now to business.” 

He seems to sweep this prefaee away, as he waves off 
acloud of the blue smoke from his cigar, with one 
motion of hissmall hand. The lady's maid thoroughly 
subdued by a manner which is quite new to her, awaits 
his pleastire to speak and stares at him with surprised 
black eyes. 

He is not ina hurry: he seems to be consulting the 
blue smoke; he takes his cigar from his mouth, and 
looks into the bright red spot at the lighted end, as if 
it were the lurid eye of his familiar demon; after con- 
sulting it for a few seconds, he says, with tlre same 
indifference with which he would make some observa- 
tion on the winter's day: 4 

“So, your mistress, Mademoiselle Valerie de Ceven- 
hes, has been so imprudent as to contract # secret mar- 
riage with an opéra-singer."’ i 

e has determined on hazarding his guess. If he is 
right, it is the best and swiftest way of coming at the 
truth; if wrong, he is worse off than before. One 
giavice at the girl’s face tells him he has struck home, 
and has hit upon the entire truth. He is striking in 
the dark, but he is a mathematician, and can calculate 
the effect of every blow. 

“ Yes, a secret marriage, of which you were the wit- 
ness.” This is the second blow, and again the girl’s 
facé tells him he has struck home. 

“M, Perot has betrayed us, then, for he alone could 
tell you this,”’ said Finette. £ 

The lounger understands, in a moment, that Mon- 
sieur Perot is the priest who performed the marriage— 
another point in his game—he continues, still stopping 
now and then to take a puff at his cigar, and speaking 
with an air of complete indifference. 

“You see, then, that this secret marriage and the 
part you took in it, have, no matter whether through 
the worthy priest, Monsieur Perot’”—(he stops at this 
point to knock the ashes from his cigar, and a sidelong 
glance at the girl’s face tells him that he is right 

- again, Monsieur Perot is the priest) ‘or some other 
channel came to my knowledge. Though a French- 
woman you may be acquainted with the celebrated aph- 
orism of our English neighbors—‘ Knowledge is 
power.’ Very well, Mademoiselle, how if I use my 
power?” . 

“Monsieur means that he can deprive me of my 
present place and prevent my getting another.’”’ As 
she said this Mademoiselle Finette screwed out of one 
of her black eyes a small bead of water, which was the 
best thing she could do in the way of a tear, but which, 
eoming into immediate contact with a sticky white 
compound called pearl-powder, used by the lady's maid 
to enhance her personal charms, looked rather more 
like a digestion pill than anything else. 

“But.on the other hand, I may not use my power; 
and, indeed, J should regret the painful. necessity of 
‘being so ungallant as to injure a lady.” 

Mademoiselle Finette, encouraged by this speech, 
wiped away thé digestion pill. 

“ Therefore, Mademoiselle, the case resolves itself to 
this: serye me and I will reward you—refuse to do so, 
and I can injure you.” 

A cold glitter in the blue eyes converts the words into 
a eae without the aid of any extra emphasis from the 
yoice, 

** Monsieur has only to command,” ans wers the lady’s- 
‘maid—“ I’m ready to serve him.” 

“This Robert the Devil will be at the gate of the lit- 
tle pavilion to-night ?”’— 

“At a quarter to twelve.” 

“Then J will be there at half-past eleven. 
admit me, instead of him—that is all.” 

« But my mistress, monsieur; she will know I haye 


You will 


den his hour-glass under the shadow of bis wings—a} then, this marriage of wealth, rank, and beauty, with 
pretty design enough, though the sand in the glass | genius and poverty! 

will never move the slower, or wrinkles and gray hairs “Monsieur,” she says, “you have discovered my 
be the longer coming ; for the minute-hand on the best | secret ; I have been betrayed either by my servant or 
dial-plate that all Paris can produce, is not surer in its | the priest who married me; to matter which. Yon, 
course than that dark end whi spares not the bright-| who, from your conduct of to-night are evidently an 
est beginning, that weary awakening which fails not | adventurer; a person to whom it would be utterly 
the fairest dream. | vain to speak of honor, chivalry, and gentlemanly feel- 

This little department in the pavilion belonging to | ing—since they are doubtless words of which you do 
the house of the Marquis de Cevennes, is furnished in | noteven know the meaning—you wish to turn the 
the style of the Pompadour days of elegance, luxury, and } possession of this secret to account; in other words, 
frivolity. Oval-portraits of the reiguing beauties of | you want tobe bought off. You, no doubt, amongst 
that day are let into the panels of the walls, and “Louis | your other honorable acquiremenits, are acquainted 
the Well-beloved,” smiles an insipid Bourbon smile| with the amount of my income. You know, then, 
above the mantle-piece. This chimney-piece is of mar-| then, what I can afford to pay you ; be good enough to 
ble, exquisitely carved with lotuses aud water-nymphs, | say what will satisfy you, and I will appoint a time and 
a wood-fire burns upon the gilded dogs which orua- | place at which you shai] receive your earnings. You 
ment the hearth ; velvet pile and Persian carpets cover | will be so kind as to loseno time. Itis on the stroke 
the oaken floor ; and a cupid suspended from the paint- | of twelve; ina moment Monsieur de Lancy will be 
ed ceiling, in an attitude which suggests such a deter- | here; he may not be disposed to make so good a bar- 
mination of blood to the head as must ultimately re-| gain with youasI, He might be tempted to throw 
you out of the window.” 

She said all this was entire self-possession ; she 
might be talking to her modiste, so thoroughly indiffer- 
ent is she, in her high-bred ease, and freezing contempt 
for the man to whom she is speaking. Asshe finishes, 
she throws herself into her easy-chair and taking up a 
book from a little table near her, begins cutting the 
leaves with a jeweled-handled paper-knife. But the 
battle has only just begun, and she does not yet know 


sult in apoplexy, holds a lamp of alabaster which floods 
the room with a soft but radiant light. 

Under this light, the mistress of the apartment, Val- 
erie de’ Covenes, looks pater handsome. She is 
seated in alow arm-chair by the hearth—looking somo- 
times into the red blaze at her feet, with dreaming 
eyes, in which the gaze, though thoughtful, is not sor- 
rowful. This girl has taken a desperate step, in mar- 


betrayed her, and she will killme, You do not know 
Mademoiselle de Cevennes.” 

‘Pardon mé, I think I do know her. She will never 
know you have betrayed her. ‘Remember, I ‘have 
discovered the appoirited signal; you are deceived by 
that, and you open the door to the wrong man. For the 
‘rest, I will shield you from all harm. Your mistress 
is a glorious creature, but perhaps that high spirit may 
be taught to bend.” ‘é 

“It must first be broken, monsieur,” says madem- 
-oiselle Finette. 

“Perhaps.” He rises ss he speaks—“ mademoiselle, 
‘aurevoir.’ He drops five louis d'ors into her hand, 
and strolls slowly away. 

The lady’s-maid watches the receding figure with a 
bewildered stare. Well may Finotte Leris be puzzled 
by this man ; he might mystify wiser heads than hers, 
As he walks, with his lounging gait, through the win- 
ter sunset, many turn to look at bis aristocratic figure, 
fair face and black hair. Ifthe worst man that looked 
at him could have seen straight through his light blue 
eyes into his soul, would there have been something 
revealed which would have shocked and revolted even 
thie worst. man? Perhaps. Treachery is revolting, 
purely, to the worst of us. The worst of us shrink 
from the plotting brain and the unflinching: heart of 
#he cold-blooded traitor. 


CHAPTER XIx, 


Hatr-past eleven from the great booming voice of 
Notre Dame the Magnificent. Half-past eleven from 


every turret in the vast city of Paris, and the musical 
tones of the time-piece over the chimney in the bou- 
doir of the pavilion testify to the fact five minutes af- 
térward. An elegant time-piece, in which Love in or- 
mulo has hushed Time in bronze to sleep, and bas hid- 


rying secretely the man she loves; but she has no re- 
gret, for she does love’; an] loss of position seems so 
small a thing in the balance, when weighed against this 
love which isas yet unacquainted with sorrow, that 
she forgets that eue has lost it. Even while her eyes 
are fixed on the light of the wood fire, you may sce 
that she is listening, and when the clocks have chimed 
the half-hour, she turns her head toward the door of 


her opponent. 


He watches her for a moment; marks the steady 


hand with which she slowly cuts leaf after leaf, and 
never notches the paper ; and then deliberately seats 
himself opposite to her in the easy chair on the other 
side of the fire-place. She lifts her eyes from the book, 
and looks full at him; but as she looks, he can see how 


the apartment, and listens intently. In five minutes she | eagerly siie is also listening for her husband's step. 


hears something —a fain soundin the distance, of an 
outer door turning on its hinges. She starts, and her 
eyes glisten ; she lances at tue time-piece, and from 


He has 4 blow to strike, which he knows will beaheavy 
one. 


“Do not, madame,” he says, “distract yourself by 


the time-piece to the tiny watch at ler side. listening for your husband's arrival; be will not be 


“So soon,’”’ she mutters; ‘he said a quarter to 
twelve. If my uncle had been here! and he only left 


here to-night.’' 


Thisis a terrible blow. She tries to speak, but her 


me at eleven o’clock.” lips only move inarticulately. 


She listens again; the sounds come nearer—two more 
doors open and then there are footsteps on-the stairs— 
at the sound ofthese footsteps she starts again, with a | 
look of anxiety in her face. y 


“No ; he will not be here. You do not suppose, 


madame, that when I contemplated, nay, contrivedand 
arranged an interview with so charmin 


@ person as 
yourself, I could possibly be so deficient in foresight as 


“Is he ill,” she says, “that he walks so slowly ?| to alow that interview to be disturbed at the expira- 


Hark !” she turns pale and clasps her hands tightly up- | tion of one quarter of an hour? 
Giovanni will not be here to-night.” 


on her heart ; ‘‘itis not his step.” She knows she is 
betrayed; and in that one moment she is prepared for 
the worst. ‘She leans her hand upon the back of the 


come. 


No, Monsieur Don 


Again she tries to speak, but the words refuse to 
He continues, as though he interpreted what 


chair from which she has risen, and stands, with her | she wants to say : 


eyes fixed, and her thin lips firmly set, facing the door. 
Sbe may be facing her fate, for aught she knows; but 
she is ready to face anything. I 


“You will naturally ask ‘what other engagement de- 


tains him from his lovely wife’ssociety ? Well) it is, as 


think, asupper at the Trois Freres ; as there are ladies 


The door opens, and the lounger of the morning en- | invited, they will no doubt break up early ; and you 


ters. He wears a coat and hat of exactly the same shape 
and color as those worn by the fashionable tenor; heis 
about his height. An easy thing, in the obscurity of 
night, for the faithful Finette to admit this 
stranger, without discovering her mistake. One glance 


will, I dare say, see him by tour or five ofclock in the 
morning.” 


She tries to resume her employment with the paper- 


knite, but this time she tears the leaves to piecesin her 
endeavors to cut them ; her anguish and her woman- 


at the face and attitude of Valerie de Cevennes tells him | hood get the better of her pride and her power of en- 


that she is not unprepared for his appearance. This 
takes him offhis guard, Has he, too, been betrayed by 
the lady’s maid? Hoenever guesses that his light step 
betrayed him to the listening ear, which loye had made 
soacute. He sees that the young and beautiful girl is 
prepared to give him battle. He is disappointed. He 
had counted upon her surprise and contusion, ad he 
feels that he has losta point in his game. She does not 
speak; but stands quietly waiting far him to address 
her, as she might, were he an ordinary visitor. ‘‘ She 
is amore wonderful woman than I thought,” he says 
to himself, ‘and the battle will be a siiarp one. No 
matter! The victory will be the sweeter.” 

He removes his hat, and the light falls full upon his 
pale, fair face. Something init, she cannot tell what, 
seems in a faint, dim manner, familiar to her—she has 
seen s0in6 O16 like him ; but when, or where, she can- 
not remember.” 

“You are surprised, madam, to see me,” he says; 
for he feels that he must begin the attack—and that he 
inust not spare ore blow, for h+ is to fight with one 
who can Puy his thrustsand strike again. “ Yon are 
surprised. You command yourself admirably, in re- 


presume to smoke in a Jady’s presence. 
monsieur, be good enough to say how much money you 
require of me to insure your silence?” 


durance ; she crumples the book in herclenched hands, 
and throws it into the fire. 
blows tell. 


Her visitor smiles: Hia 


For a few minutes, there is silence; presently le 


takes out bis cisar-case. * 


“I need scarcely ask permission, madame ; ali these 


opera-singers smoke, and nv doubt you are indulgent 
to the weaknesses of Robert the Devil.” 


“Monsieur de Lancy is a geutleman, and would not 
Once more, 


“Nay, madamie,”’ lie replies, as he bends over the wood 


fire, and lights his cigar by the blaze of the burning 
book ‘there is no occasion for such desperate haste ; 
you are really suprisingly superior to the ordinary 
weaknesses of your sex ; setting 
welf-endurance, and determination, which are positivel: 
wonderful, you are so entirely defiicient in curiosity,’ 


apart your courage, 


She looks at him, with a glance which seems to say 


she scorns to ask him what he means by this. 


“You say your maid, Finette, or the good priest, 


Monsieur Perot, must have betrayed your confidence ; 


pressing any demonstration of surprise ; but you are | suppose it was from neither of tiiose persons I got my 


not the less surprised.” 

“Tam certainly surprised, monsieur, at ‘receiving 
any visitor at such an hour.” 
fect composure. 

“ Searcely, madame,”’ he looks at the time-piece, 
“ for in five miputes from this your husband will or 
should be here.” 

Her lips tighten, and her jaws grow rigid in spite of 
herself. The secret is known, then—known to this 
stranger, who dares to intrude himself upon her, on 
the strength of this knowledge.” 

“ Monsieur," she says, “ people rarely insult Valerie 
de Cevennes with impunity. You shall hear from my 
‘uncle to-morrow morning; for to-night—" she lays 
her hand upon the mother-of-pearl handle of a little 
bell—he stops her, saying smilingly : 

“Nay, mudame, we are not playing afarce. You 
wish to show me'to the door? You would ring that 
bell, which no one can answer but Finette, your maid, 
since there is no one else iv this charming little estab- 
lishment, I shall not be frightened by Finette, even 
if yon areso imprudent as to summon her ; and I shall 
not leave you till you have done me the honor of 
granting me an interview. For the rest, I am not talk- 
ing to Valerie de Cevennes, but to Valerie de Lancy ; | 
Valerie Robert the Devil ; Valerie Don Giovanni—"’ De 
Lancy is the name of the fashionable tenor. This time 
the thin lips quiver with a rapid convulsive movement. 
What stings her proud sou) is the contempt with which 
this man speaks ofher husband, Ie it such a disgrace, 


iniormation ?” 


“There is no other source, monsieur, from which you 


She says this with per- | could obtain it.” 


“Nay, madame, reflect. Is there no other person 


whose vanity may haye prompted him to reveal this 
secret? Do you think it, madame, so utterly improb- 
able that Monsieur Robert the Deyil, hiniself, may 
have been tempted to boast over his wine, of the con- 
quest of the heiress of all the De Cevennes?” 


‘It is a base falsehoood, monsier, which yon are 


uttering "—— " 


“Nay, madame, I make no assertion ; Iam only pu® 


ting acase, Suppose at a supper at Very’s, amongst 


his comrades of the opera and his admirers of the stalls, 
tosay nothing of the » Who, somehow, or 
other, contrive to find a place at these recherche little 
banquets—suppose our friend, Don Giovanni, impru- 
dently ventures some allusion to alady of rauk and for- 
tune, whom his melodious yoice, or his dark eyes, have 
captivated. This little partyis not, perhaps, satisiied 
with this allusion ; it requires facts ; it isincredulous ; 
it lays heavy odds that Robert cannot name the lady ; 
and in the end the whole story is told ; and the health 
of Valerie de Cevennes is drunk in sparkling Moselle. 
Suppose this, madame, and you may perlaps guess 
whence I got my information.” - 

Throughout this speech Valerie has sat facing him, 
with her eyes fixed in a strange and ghastly sture: once, 
she lifts her hand to her throat as if to stop herself 
from choking, and when he has finished speaking, she 
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slides heavily from her chair and falla on her knees 
upon the Persian hearth-rug, with heramall hands con- 
vulsively clasped about her heart. But she is not in- 
sensible, and she never takes her eyes trom his face— 
she is a woman who neither weeps or taints—she suf- 
fers 

“‘lam here, madamo,”’ the lounger continues—and 
now she listens to him eagerly ; “1 am here for two 
purposes ; to help myself before all things ; to help 
you aiterward, if Ican. I have had to use a rough 
scalpel, madame, but I may not bean unskillful phy- 
sician. You loye this Robert the Devil very deeply ; 
you must doso ; since for his sake you were willing to 
brave the contempt of that which you also love very 
much—the world—the great world in which you 
move.” { 

“1 did love him, monsieur—how deeply, how madly, 
how blindly ;—nay, it isnot to such an ear as yours 
that | would reveal the secrets of my heart and mind. 
Enough. LIloved him! But for the man who made 
the name of the woman who could sacrifice so much, 
and hold the sacrifice so lightly, for his sake, a jest 
amongst the companions of a tavern, I have but one 
sentiment—contempt.” 

“J admire your spirit, madame; but then, remember, 
the subject can scarcely be so easily dismissed. Ahus- 
band is not to be shaken off so lightly; and is it likely 
that Monsieur de Lancy will readily resign 6 marriage, 
which, as a speculation, is so brilliantly advantageous ? 
Perhaps you do not know that it has been, ever since 
his debut, his design to sell his handsome face to the 
highest bidder. That he has—pardon me, madame— 
been for two years on the lookout for an heiress pos- 
sessed of more gold than discrimination, waom a few 
pretty namby-pamby speeches, selected from the 
librettos of the operas in his repertoire, would captivate 
and subduo.” 

The haughty spirit is bent to the very dust. This 
girl, truth itself never for a moment questioned the 
words which were breaking her heart. There was 
something too painfully probable in this bitter humil- 
jation. 

“Madame, I have told you that I wish, ifIcan, tohelp 
you. I pretend no disinterested or classical generosity; 

ou are rich, and can afford to pay me for my services. 

here are only three persons, who, besides yourself, 
Were witnesses, or concerned in this marriage—Mon- 
sieur Perot, Finotte, anl Monsieur De Lancy. The 

riest and the maid-servant may be silenced—and for 

on Giovanni—we will talk of him to-morrow, Stay, 
has he any letters of yours in his possession ?” 

“ He returns my letters one by one, as he receives 
them,” she mutters. 

“ Good—it is so easy to retract what one has said; 
but so difficult to deny ono’s handwriting.” 

“ue De Covennes do not lie, monsieur,” 


“Do they not? What, madame, have you acted no 
lies, though you may not have spoken them? Have 
you never lied with your face; while you have worn a 
look of calm indifference, while the meutal effort with 
which you stopped the violent beating of your heart, 
Ae ee a dull physical torture in-your breast; when, 

n the crowded opera-house, you heard his step upon 
the sta‘o? Wasted lies, madame; wasted torture ; for 
your idol was not worth them. Your god laughed at 
yous worship, because he was a false god, and the attri- 

utes for which you worshiped him—truth, loyalty, 
and yenius, such as man never before possessed—were 
not his, bnt the offspring of your own imagination, 
with which you invested him, because you were in 
love with his handsome fuce. Bah! madame, after all, 
. you are only the fool of a chiseled profile, and a melo- 
dious voire. You are not the first of your sex 80 
fovulel—Heaven forbid you should be the last!’ 


“You have shown me why I should hate this man; 
show me my revengs, if you wish to serveme. My 
conntrywomen do not forgive. O, Gaston de Lancy, to 
havé been the slave of your every word; the blind 
idolator of your every glance; to have given so much; 
and, as my reward, to reap only your contempt.” 


Therb are no tears in her eyes, as she says this, in a 
hoarse voice. Perhaps, long years hence, she may 
come to tor Nd this wild infatuation—now, her 
despair Th top itter for tears. 

The lounger still preserves the charming indifference 
which stamps him of her own class; he says, in reply to 
her entreaty : f 

“J can lead you to your revenge, madame, if your 
noble Spanish blood does not recoil from tho ordeal. 
Dress yourself to-morrow night in yonr servant's 
clothes—wearing, of course, a thick vail; take a hack- 
ney-coach, and ut ten o'clock be at the Burrierede )’ 
Etoile; I will join you_there. You shall have your 
revetge, madame, and I will show you how to turn 
that revenge (which is in itself an expensive luxury) to 
practical account. Ina few days, you may perhaps be 
able to say, ‘There is no Robert the Devil; the terrible 
delusion was only a dream; I have awoke, and J am 
free!” 

She passes her trombling hand across her brow, 
looks at him, as if she,tried in vain to gather the 
meuning of his words. 

sa At ten o'clock, at the Barriere del’ Etoile ! I will be 
there.” 

“Good! And now, madame, adieu! I fear I have 
fanzued you with this long interview. Stay, you 

“should kuew the name of the man to whom you allow 
the honor of serving you.” 

He takes ont his cardease, lays a card on the tiny 
table at her side, bows low to her, and leaves her— 
leaves ber, stricken to the dust. Helooks back at her, 
as he opens the door, with asniile. His blows have 
had their full effect. 

_O, Valerie, Valerie, loving 80 wildly, to be so degra- 
ded, humiliated, deceived! Little wonder that you cry 
to-night: ‘*There is no light in the sky—there is no 
giory in the world! Earth is weary, Heaven is dark, 

_ and death alone is the friend of the breken heart !” 


THREE TIMES DEAD. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Inscrmep on the card which the lounger leaves on 
the table of Mademoiselle de Cevennes, or Madame de 
Lancey, is the name of Raymond Marolles. The 
lounger then is Raymond Marolles, and it is he whom 
we must follow, on the morning after the stormy in- 
terview in the pavilion. 

He occupies a charming apartment on the Boulevard 
—small, of course, as befitting a bachelor, but furnished 
in the best taste. On entering his rooms, there is one 
thing you could scarcely fail to notice; this is the sur- 
prising neatness, the almost mathematical precision 
with which everything is arranged. Books, pictures, 
desks, pistols, small-swords, boxing-gloves, riding- 
whips, canes, and guns—everything is arranged in an 
order quite unusual in a bachelor’s apartment. But 
this order is one of the idiosyncracies of Monsieur 
Marolles, it is tobe seen in his exquisitely-appointed 
dress; in his neatly trimmed mustache; it is to be 
heard even in the iifiexions of his yoice, which rise and 
fall with rather monotonous though melodious regu- 
larity ; and which are never broken by auything so 
vulgar as anger or emotion. 

At ten o’clock this morning, he is still seated at 
breakfast; he has eaten nothing, but he is drinking his 
second cup of strong coffee, and it is easy to see that he 
is thinking very deeply. 

“‘Yes,’’ he mutters, “I must find a way to convince 
her—she must be thoronghly convinced before she will 
be induced to act.. My firat blows have told so well; 
I must not fail in my master-stroke. But how to con- 
vince her—words alone will not satisfy her long—there 
must be ocular demonstration.” 

He finishes his cup of coffee, and sits, playing with 
the teaspoon—clinking it with a low musical sound 
ayainst the china teacup—presently he strikes it with 
one loud ring ; that stroke is a note of triumph. He 
has been working a problem and has found the solu- 
tion. He takes up his hat and hurries out of the house; 
but as soon as he is on the Boulevard he slackens his 
step, and resumes his old lounge—walking in the di- 
rection of the Italian Opera-House. Itis to the stage- 
door he directs his steps. An old man, the doorkeeper, 
is busy in the little dark hall, manufacturing a pot a feu, 
and warming his hands at the same time, at a tiny stove 
inacorner., He is quite accustomed to the apparition 
of astylish young man ; so he scarcely looks up when 
the shadow of Raymond Marolles darkens the doorway. 


“Good-murning, Monsieur Concierge,” says Raymond; 


‘very busy, I see.” 

“A little domestic avocation, that is all, monsieur, 
being agarcon,” 

The doorkeeper is rather elderly, and somewhat 
snuffy for a garcon ; but he is very fond of informing 
the visitors at the stage-door, that he has never sacri- 
ficed his liberty at the shrine of Hymen; he thinks, 
perhaps, that they might scruple to give their mes- 
sages to a married man. - 

“Not too busy, then, for a little conversation, mon 
ami? asks the visitor, slipping a five-franc piece into 
the garcon’s dingy hand. , 

“ Never too busy for that, monsieur,”’ and the porter 
abandons the pota fewto its fate, and dusts with his 
colored handkerchief a knock-kneed looking easy-chair, 
which he presents to monsieur. 


Monsieur is very condescending, and the doorkeeper 
S very communicutive, He gives monsieur a great deal 
of useful information about the salaries of the princi- 
pal dancers; the bouquets and diamond bracelets 
thrown to them; the airs and graces indulged in by 
them ; and divers other interesting facts. Presently, 
monsieur, who hasbeen graciously though rather lan- 
guidly interested in all tis, says: 

“Do you happen to have amongst your supernume- 
raries, or choruses, or any of your insignificant people, 
one of those mimics one so generally meets with in a 
theater?” 

« Ah,”’ says the doorkeeper, chuckling : “I see mon- 
siour knows a tlieater, Wo have, indeed, two or three 
mimics; but one of all—a chorus-singer, a great man, 
who can strike off an imitation which is Hfe itsesf—a 
drunken, dissolute fellow, monsieur, or he would hava 
taken to principal characters, and made himself a name. 
A fellow with a soul for nothing but dominoes and vin 
ordinaire—but a wonderful mimic.” 

“Al! and he imitates, I suppose, all your great ‘peo- 
ae prima donna, your busso, your tenor’?—— 

azards Monsicur Raymond Marolles, 


“ Yes, monsieur. You should hear him mimic this 
new tenor, this Monsieur Gaston de Lancy, who has 
made such @ noise. He is not a bad-looking fellow, 
pretty much the same height as de Lancy, and he can 
assume his manner, voice, and walk, so completely 
that "’—— 

“ Perhaps in a dark room you could scarcely tell one 
from the other, el?” 

“ Precisely, mousieur.” 

“ Thave rather a curiosity about these sort of people; 
and I shall jike to see this man, if'’"—— Hoe hesitates, 
jingling some silver in his pocket. 

“Nay, monsieur,” says the porter; “nothing more 
easy; this Moucee is always here about this time, 
They call the chorus to rehearsal while the great peo- 

le are lounging over their breakiasts. We shall find 
fim either on the stage, or in one of the dressing- 
rooms, playing dominoes. This way, monsieur.” 

Raymond Marolles follows the doorkeeper down dark 
passages, and up innumerable flights of stairs; till very 
high up, be stoops at alow door, on the other side of 
which there is evidently a rather noisy party. This 
door the porter opens without ceremony, and they en- 
ter a long low room, with bare whitewashed walls, 
serawled over with charcoal caricatures of prima-don- 
nas and tenors, with impossible noses and spindle-legs, 
Seated at a deal-table is a group of young men, shabbi- 
ly dressed, playing at dominoes, while others look on, 
and bet upon the game, They are all smoking tiny 


cigarettes, which look Hke damp curi-papers, and 
which last abont two minutes each. 

“Pardon me, Monsieur Moucee,” says the porter, 
addressing one of the domino-players, a good-looking 
young man, with a pale dark face and black hair, ‘* par- 
don me that I disturb your pleasant game; but I bring 
a gentleman whe wishes to make your aoquaintance,”’ 

hechorus-sinyer rises, gives a lingering look ats 
double six he was just going to play and adyances te 
where Monsieur Marolles is standing. 

“ At monsieur's service,’ he says, with an unstudied 
but graceful bow. 

Raymond Marolles, with an ease of mannor all his 
own, passes his arm through that of the young man, 
and passes outinto the passage. 

» Ihave heard, Monsieur Moucee, that you possess 
a talent for mimicry which is of a very superior order; 
are you willing to assiat me with this talent in a little 
farce I am preparing for the amusement of alady? If 
so you will have aclaim (which I shall not forget) om 
my gratitude and on my purse.’’ 

This last word makes Paul Moncee prick up his ears. 
Poor fellow ! his lastsous had gone for the last half- 
ounce of tobacco ; he expresses himself only too happy 
to obey the commands of monsieur,. 

Monsieur suggests that they shall repair to an adjoin- 
ing cafe, at which they can have half an hour's quiet 
conversation ; they do so, andat the end of the half 
hour, Monsieur Marolles parts with Paul Moucee at 
the door of this cafe, As theyseparate, Raymondlooks 
at his watch. 

“Half-past eleven ; all goes better than Ioould have 
even hoped. The man will do very well fer Rebert the 
Devil, and the lady shall have ocular demonstration. 
Now for the rest of my work; and to-night my proud 
and beautitul heiress, for you.’ 

As the clocks struck ten that night, a hackney-coach 
stops close to the Barriere del’Etoile ; and as the coach- 
man cheeks his horse, a gentleman emerges from the 
gloom and goes up to the door of the coach, which he 
opens before the driver candismount. This gentleman 
is Monsieur Raymond Marolles, and Valerie de Lancy 
is seated in the coach, 

“Punctual, madam |" he says, “Ah! in the smallest 
matters, you are superior to your sex. “May I request 
you to step out and walk with me for a few paces?” 

The lady, who is thickly vailed, only bows her head 
in reply, but she is by his side in amoment. He gives 
the coachman some directions and the man drives off 
to a little distance ; he then offers his arm to Valerie. 

“ Nay, monsieur,” she says, in cold, hard yoice, “T 
can follow you, or I can walk by your side ; I had rath- 
er not take yeur arm.” 

Perhaps it is well for her thatit is too dark for her te 
see the smile that lifts his dark moustache, or the glit 
ter in his blue eyes. He is something of a physiolo- 
gist as well as a mathematician, this man; and hecau 
tell what she has suffered since last night, by the 
change in her voice alone. Ithasadull and monoton- 
ous sound, and the tone seems to have gone out of it 
forever. If the dgad could speak, they might speak 
thus: 

“This way, then, madame,’’ he says. ‘‘My first ob- 
ject is to couvines you of the treachery of the man for 
whom you have sacrificedso much. Have youstrength 
to live through the discovery ?”” 

“J lived through lust night! Come monsieur, waste 
no more time in words, or I shall think you are a char- 
ldtan. Let mehear from his lips that I have cause to 
hate him.” 

«Follow me, then, and softly.” 

He leads her into the Bois de Boulogne. Thereis not 
astarin the sky; the December night is dark and cold; 
a slight fall of snow has whitened the ground and dead- 
eus the sound of their footsteps. They might be two 
shadows, as they glide among the trees. After they 
have walked about a quarter of a mile he catches her 
by the arm, and draws her hurriedly into theshadow 
of the trunk of agrest tree. ‘‘ Now,” he says, “now 
listen.” 

She hears a voice whose every toneshe knows. At 
first, there isa rushing sound in her ears, asif all the 
blood were surging frem her heart up to her brain, but 
presently she hears distinctly ; presently, too, her eyes 
grow accustomed to the gloom; and she sees a few 
paces from her the outline of 4 tall figure, familiar to 
her, Itis Gaston De Lancy, who is standing with one 
arm round the slight waist of a young sar ule head 
bent down with the gracefui droop she knows #0 well— 
as he looks in her tace. 

Marolles’ voice whispers in her ear: ' 

“The girl is some dancer from the Fanambules, 
whom he knew before he wasa great man. Her name, 
I think; is Rosette, or something like it. She loves him 
very much—perhaps almost as much as you do in spite 
of the quarterings on your: shield.’ : 

He feels the slender hand which before disdained te 
lean upon his arm, now clasp his wrist, and tighten, aa 
ifeach taper finger were an iron vice. j 

“Listen,” he says again, “Listen to the drama, 
madame; Iam the chorus!’’ 

It ia the girl who is speaking. ; 

“But, Gaston, this marriage—this marriage—which 
has almost broken my heart.” : 

“Was a sacrifice to our love, my Rosette. For your 
sake alone would I have made such a sacrifice ; but this 
haughty lady’s wealth will make us happy in a distant 
land. Bhe little thinks, poor fool! for whose sake I en- 
dure her patrician airs, her graces of the old regime, her 
caprices, and her folly. Only be patient, Rosette, and 
trust to me—the day that is to unite us forever is not 

far distant, believe me !” 

It is the yoice of Gaston de Lancy. Who shonld 
better know its tones than his wife? Who shonld bet 
ter know them than her to whose proud heart they 
strike death ? ' 

The girl speaks again. 

“And you do not love this fine lady, Gaston? Only 
tell me that you do not love her?” 


a 


, by the familiar voice speaks : ! 

“Love her? Bah! We never love those fine ladiés, 
who give us such tender glances from opera-boxes, 
We never admire these great heiresses, who fall in love 
with a handsome face, and have not enough modesty 
to keep the sentiment a secret; who think they honor 
us by & marriage which they are ashamed to confess ; 
and who fancy we must needs be in love with them, 
because, alter their fashion, they are in love with 
us. 

“Have you heard 
Marolles. 

‘Give me a pistol or a dagger.” sho says, in a hoarse 
whisper ; ‘let ine shoot him dead, or stab hia; to the 
heart, that I may go away, and die in peace.” 

“So,” mutters ‘Raymond, ‘*she has heard enough. | 
Come, madame. Yet stay—one last look ; yoware sure 
that is Monsieur de Lancy ?’” 

The man and the girl are standing afew yards from 
them; his back is turned to Valerie, but she would 
know him among a thousand by the dark hair and the 
Peculiar bend of the head. 

“Sure |’ she answers. ‘Am I myself?” 

“Come, then, we have another place to visit to-night. 
Yon are satisfied are you not, madame, now that you 
have had ocular demonstration ?” 


enough ?” asks Raymond 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WHEN Monsieur Marolles offers his arm to lead her 
back to the coach, itis passively enough that Valerio 
accepts it. Little matter now, her pride can never 
fall lower than it has fallen. Despised by the man she 
jored so tenderly, the world’s contempt is nothing for 

er, 

In_ afew minutes they are both seated in the coach 
@riving through the Champs Elyseo. 

“Are you taking me home?" sho asks. 

“No, madame; we have another errand, as [ told 
you.” 

“ And that errand ?”” 

“Tam going to take you where you will have your 
fortune told.” 

“My fortune {”’ she exclaims with a bitter langh. 

“Bah! Madame," says her companion, “let us 
understand each other. I hope I have not to deal with 
a romantic and love-sick girl. Ifound you, in how con- 
temptible a position, I will not gall your pride by re- 
calling to your recollection; I offer my services to 
rescue you from that contemptible position, but I do 
so in tho firm belief that yon are a woman of spirit, 
courage and determination”—— 

“And that I can pay you well,” she adds scorn- 


lly. 

‘hn that you cam pay me well. I am not Don 
Quixote, madame, nor have Tany gréat respect for that 
gentleman; believe me, I mean that you shall pay me 
well for my services, a8 you will learn by and by." 

Again there is the cold glitter in the blue eyes, 
ane the ominous smile which a mustache does well to 
hide... 

But he continues, “If you have a mind to break your 
heart for an opera-singer’s handsome face, go and break 
it in your boudoir, madame, with no better confidante 
than your lady’s-maid; for you are not worthy of the 
nervices of Raymond Marolles.” 

“You rate your service very high, then, monsieur ?” 


. “Perhaps. Look you, madame: you despise me be- 
cause Lam an adyenturer; had I been lord, even in my 
cradle, of wide lands and a great name, you would re- 
speot me. Now Irespect myself because Iam an ad- 
venturer;, becanse, by the force alone of my own mind, 
Thave risen from what I was, tobe what I am. I will 
show you my cradle some day. It had no tapestried 
coverlet or embroidered curtains, I can assure you.” 

They are now te through a dark street, in a 
neighborhood utterly unknown to the lady, 

“Where are you taking me?’ she asks again, with 
something like fear in her voice. 

“As I told you before, to have your fortune told; nay, 
madame, unless you trust me, cannotserve you. Re- 
member, itis to my interest to serve you well: you 
ean therefore have no cause for fear.’* = 


As ho speaks, they stop at a low doorway in the 
blank wall of a high dark-looking house; he. gets! oxt 
of the coach and rings a bell, at which the porter openg 
the door; Raymond assists Valerie to dismount and 
Jeads her into a little hall, and up a stone staircase to 
the fifth story of the house. At another time her 
courage might have failed her in this strange house, at 
80 late an hour, with this man, of whom she knows 
nothing, but now shes reckless. 


. There is peeing very alarming in the aspect of the 
room into which Raymond leads her; it is a cheerful 
Hittle apartment lighted with gas. There is a small 
stove; near it a table, before which is a gentlemanly. 
looking man, of some forty years of age. He hasayi 
le face, a broad forebesd. from which the hair ig 
rushed away behind the ears; he wears blue specta- 
cles, which entirely conceal his eyes, and in a manner 
shade his face. You cannot tell what he is thinking of; 
for it is a peculiarity of this man that the mouth, 
which with other people is generally the most express- 
ive feature, has with him no expression whatever. It 
is a thin, straight line, which opens and shuts as| ho 
speaks, but which never curves into a smile, or con- 
tracts when he frowns. 
He is deeply engaged, bending over a pack of cards 


_ spread out on the green cloth which coyers the table, 


as if he were playing ecarte without an opponent, when 

Ran ens the door; but he rises at the sight of 

the lady and bows low to her. He has the air of a stu- 
ent rather than 4 man of the world, 

“My good Blurosset,” says Raymond, “TI have 

t a lady to see you, to whom I haye been speak- 


pre y of your talents.’ 


THREE TIMES DEAD. 


‘‘ With the pasteboard, or in the crucible?’ asks the 
impassible mouth. 

“Both, my dear fellow; we shall want both your 
talents. Sit down, madame, I must do the honors of | 
the apartment, for my triend Laurent Blurosset is too | 


the confines of the possible—tell us then what is going 
to happen.”’ 

Monsieur Blurosset collects the cards, shuffies them, 
and rearranges them in Broups as before. Again the 
blue spectacles wander irom ee to nine, from nine 


much a man of science to be man of gallantry; sit | to seyen, irom seven to five, Valerie following them , 


down, madame, place yourself at this table; there, op- 
posite Mousieur Blurvsset, and then to business.’ 

This Raymond Marolles, of whom she knows abso- 
lutely Nothing, has a strange influence over Valerie ; 
an influence against which she no longer struggles ; she 
obeys him passively, and seats herself at the little green 
baize-covered table. 

The blue spectacles of Monsieur Laurent Blurosset 
look at her attentively for two or three minutes ; as for | 
the eyes behind the spectaclos, she cannot even guess | 
what might be revealed in their light. ‘The man seems 
to have a strange advantage in looking at every one as 
from behind a screen; his own face, with hidden eyes 
and inflexible mouth, is like a blank wall. 


“Now then, Blurosset, we will begin with paste- | 
board.. Madame would like to have her fortune told ; 
she knows, of course, that this fortune-telling is mere | 
charlatanism, but she wishes to sce one of the cleyerest | 
charlatans.” 5 

“ Charlatanism ! Charlatan! Well it doesn’t matter. 
I believe in what I read here, beeause I find it true. 
The first time I find a false meaning in these bits of 
pasteboard, I shall throw them into that fire, and 
never touch acard again, They’ve been the hobby of 
twenty years; but you know [ eould do it, English- 
man !” 

“Englishman |”? exclaimed Valerie, looking up with 
astonishn.ent, 

“Yes,” answered Raymond, laughing; “a surname 
which Monsieur Blurosset has bestowed upon me in 
ridicule of my politics, which happened once to resem- 
ble those of our honest neighbor, John Bull.” 


Monsieur Blurosset nods an assent to Raymond's as- 
sertion, as he takes the cards in his thin yellow-white 
hands, and begins shuffling them. Hé does this with a | 
skill peculiar to himself, and you couJd almost guess, 
in watching him, that. these little pieces of pasteboara 
have been his companions for twenty years ;. presently, | 
he arranges them in groups of threes, fives, sevens, and | 
nines, on the green baize—reserving afew cards in his 
hand—then the blue spectacles look up, and contem- 
plate Valerie for a few seconds. 

“Your friend is tae queer of spades,” he says, turn- 
ing to Raymond, 

* Decidedly,”’ he replies. ‘‘ How the insipid diamond 
beauties fade, beside this gorgeous loveliness of the 
south |’ 

Valerie does not hear the compliment which at an- | 
other time she would have resented as an insult; she 
is absorbed in watching the groups of cards over which 
the blue spectacles are so intently bent. 


Monsieur Blurosset seems to be working some ab- 
struse calculations with these groups of cards, assisted 
by those he has in his hand; the spectacles wander 
from the threes to the nines, from the seyens to the 
fives back again, across again, from five to nine, from 
three to seven, from five to three, from seven to nine. 
Presently he says: | 

“The king of spades is overywhere here.” He doesn’t 
look up as he speaks—never raising the spectacles 
from the cards. His manner of speaking is so passion- 
less and mechanical, he might be some calculating 
automaton. ¥ 

‘The king of spades,”’ says Raymond, “is a dark and 
handsome young man.” 

“Yes,” says Blurosset, ‘ho is‘everywhere beside the 
queen of spades.” 

Valerie, in spite of herself, is absorbed in this man’s 
words ; she never takes her eyes from the spectacles 
and the thin white lips of the fortune-teller. 

“T do not like his influence, it is bad ; this king of | 
spades is dragging the queen down, down, down into 
the very mire.” Valerie's cheek cannot grow whiter 
than it has been ever since the revelation of the Bois 
de Boulogne, but she cannot repress a shudder at these 
words. : 

“ There is a falaehood,”’ continues Monsieur Blurosset, 
“and there is a fair woman here.” 

“A fair woman! that pirl we saw to-night is fair,” 
whispered Raymond; “no doubt Monsieur Don 
Giovanni admires blondes, having himself the southern 


with bright and hollow eyes; presently. he says,in his 
old mechanical way: 

“The queen of spades is very proud.” 

«Yes,”"’ mutters Ruymond in Valerie’s ear; “‘ Heaven 
help the king who injures such a queen,” 

She does not take her eyes from the blue spectacles 
of Monsieur Blurosset, but there is a tightening of her 
determined mouth, which seems like an assent to this 
remark. * 

“She can hate as well as love; the king of spadeg is: 
in danger,” says the tortuue-teller. 

There is afew minutes’ dead silence, while the blue 
spectacles shifts from group to group of cards, Valerie 


| intently watching then—Raymond intently watching 


her. 

This time, there seems to be something difficult in 
the calculation of the numbers; the spectacles shift 
luither and thither, and the thin white lips move silent- 
ly and rapidly, from seven to nine, and back again to 
seven. 

“ There is something on the cards that puzzles you,” 
says Raymond, breaking the deathly silence. “What 
is it?” 

“A death,’ answers the impassionable voice of Mon- 
sieur Blurosset. ‘“‘A violent death, which bears no 
outward sign of violence. 1| said, did I not, that the 
king of spades was in danger?” 

“You did.” 

From three to five, from five to nine, from nine to 
seven, from seven to nine; the groups of cards form a 
circle; three times round the circle, ds the sun goes; 
back again, and three times round the circle in a con- 
trary direction: across the circle from three to seven, 
from seven to five, from five to nine, and the blue 
spectacles come to a dead stop at nine. 

“ Before twelve o’clock to-morrow night, the King of 
spades will be dead,”’ says the monotonous yoice of 
Monsieur Blurosset. The voices ot the clocks of Paris 
seem to take up Monsieur Blurosset’s voice, as they 
strike the hour of midnight. 

Twenty-four hours for the king of spades! 

Monsieur Blurosset gathers up bis cards and drops 
them into his pocket. Malicions people say that he 
sleeps with them under his pillow; that he plays ecarte 
by himselfin his sleep; and that he has played piguet 
with a yery tall, dark gentleman, whom the porter 
never letin or out,and who left a sulphureous and 
suffocating atmosphere behind him in Monsieur Blu- 
rosset’s little apartment, 

“Good,’’. says Monsieur Raymond Marolles, 
much for the pasteboard ; now for the crucible.” 

For the first time since the discovery of the treachery 
of her husband, Valerie de Lancy ‘smiles. She bas a 
beautiiul smile, which curves the delicate lips without 
distorting them and which brightens in her large dark 
eyes with a glorious fire of the fsunny south; but for 
all that, Heaven save the man who has injured her from 
the light of such a smile As ters of to-night. 

“You want my assistaxcs in some matters of chem- 
istry ?” asks Blurosset, 

“Yes. I forgot to tell you, madame, that my friena 
Laurent Blurosset, though he chooses to hide himself 
in one of the most.obscure streets of Paris, is perhaps 
one ofthe greatest men in ‘this great city. He is a 
chemist, who will one day work a revolution in chemi- 
cal science; but he is a fanatic, madame, or better, say 
he is a lover, and his crucible is his mistress. This 
blind devotion to a science is surely only another form 
of the world’s great madness,love. Who kuows what 
bright eyes a problem in Enclid may have replaced? 
| who ean tell what fair hair may not have . been forgot- 
ten in a Greek root ?’’ 

Valerie shivers. Heaven help that shattered heart\ 
every word that touches on the master-passion of her 
life is a wound that pierces it to the core. 

“You do not.smoke, Blurosset. Foolish man, you 
do not know how to live. Pardon; madame,”’ He 
lights his cigar at the green shaded gas lamp, seats him- 
self close to the stove, avd smokes for a few minutes 
in silence. f 

Valerie, still seated before the little tabie, watches 


“So 


beauty.” 
“The fair woman is always with the king of spades,” 


him with fixed eyes, waiting for him to speak. 
In the utter shipwreck of her every hope, this ad- 
yenturer is the only anchor to which she can cling. 


says tho fortune-teller; ‘‘there is here no fulsehood— | Presently he says,in his most easy and indifferent 


nothing but devotion. The king of spades can be true; 
he is true to this diamond woman; but for the queen of 
spades he has nothing but treachery.” 

“Is there anything more on the cards?’ asks Ray- 
mond. 

“Yes. A priest—a marriage—money. Ah! 
king of spades imagines he is within reach of a great 
fortune.” 

“Does he deceive himself?” 


manner: 

“It was the fashion at the close of the fifteenth and 
throughout the sixteenth century for the ladies of 
Italy to acquire a certain knowledge of some of the 
principles of chemistry: of course, at the head of these 


this | ladies, we must place Lucretia Borgia.” 


Monsieur Blurrosset nods an assent; Valerie looks 
; from Raymond to the w.ue spectacles; but the face of 
| tne chemist testifies no shade ofsurprise at the singu- 


“Yes. Now tho treachery changes sides; the | larity of Raymond's observation. 


queen of spades is’ in it now—but stay—the traitor— 
the real traitor is here; this fair man—the knaye of 
diamonds ’’— 

Raymond Marolles lays his white hand suddenly 
Upon the card to which Blurosset is pointing, and says 
hurriedly : 

* Bah if you have told us‘all about yesterday, now 
tell us of to-morrow,” and then he adds, in a whisper, 
in the ear of Monsieur Blurosset : 

“Fool! Have you forgotten your lesson ?” 

“They will speak the truth,” mutters the fortune- 
teller ; “I was carried away by them ; I will be more 
careful.” 

This whispered dialogue is'unheard by Valerie, who 
sits immovable, as if the monotouons voice of Monsieur 
Blurosset were the voice of Nemesis, s 

“Now then for the future,’ says Raymond; «itis 
possible to tell what has happened; we wish ‘to pass 


“Then,” continued Monsieur Marolles, “if a lady 
was deeply injured, or cruelly insulted by the man she 
loyed; if her pride was trampled in the dust, or her 
name and her weakness held up to ridi¢nle and con- 
tempt; then,she knew how to avenge herself ana to 
defy the world. A tender pressure of the traitor’s 
hand; a flower or a ribbou given as a pledge of love: 
the leaves of a book hastily turned over—an Arcadian 
romance, perhaps, with Narcissus and Daphne happy 
ever afterward—and behold, the gentleman died, and 
no one was any the wiser, uut the worms, with whom 
perhaps, ‘acqua.-tofana’ at second hand may have 
disagreed.” “he ris 

“Vultures haye died from the effect of poisoned 
carrion,” muttered Monsieur Binrosset. - 

“But in this degenerate age,” continued Ray- 
mond, ‘‘whatican our Parisian ladies do, when they 
have reason to be revenged on atraitor? Give hima 


| 


18 


blundering half-pint of laudanum or an ounce or so of 
arsenic, and be detected Lalf an hour aiter his death ? 
I think that time is a circle, and that we retreat as we 
advance, in spite of our talk of propzress.” 

His horrible words, thrice horrible, when contrasted 
with the coolness of his éasy muuner, treeze Valerie to 
the very heart; but she does not make one effort to in- 
terrupt him. 

“ Now, my good Bluroaset,” he says, “what I want 
ef youis this, Something which will change glass 
of wine into a death-warrant, but which would dety the 
scrutiny of a college of physicians. This lady wishes 
to take lessonsin chemistry ; she will, of course, only 
experimentalize on rabbits, and she isso tender-hearted 
that, as you see, she shudders at the thought cf that 


little cruelty. For the rest, to repay you for your! 


trouble, if you will give her pen and ink, she will write 
you an order on her banker for a hundred louis.” 

Monsieur Blurosset appears no niore surprised at 
this request than if he had been asked for a glass of 
water; he goes to a cabinet, which he opens, and, after 
alittlesearcch, selects asmall tin. box, from which he 
takes a few grains of white powder, which he screws 
carelessly im a little bit of newspaper. He isso much 
accustomed to handling these conipounds that he treats 
them with very little ceremony. 

“Itisaslow poison,” he says. “For a full grown 
rabbit, use the eighth part of what you have there; the 
whole of it would kill a man,” 

“Madame will use it with discretion,’ says Raymond, 
“do not fear.’ 

Monsieur Blurosset holds out the little packet, as if 
expecting Valerie to take it; she reccils with a ghastly 
face, and shudders as she looks from the chemist to 
Raymond Murollea. 

“In this degenerate age,” says Raymond, looking 
her steadily in the face, ‘‘our women cannot redress 
their own wrongs, however deadly those wrongs may 
be; they must have fathers, brothers or uncles to fight 
for them, and the world to witness tle struggle. Bah! 
there is nota woman in France better than a sentimen- 
tal school girl.” 

Valerie stretched out her small hand to receive the 
packet. 

“Give me the pen, monsieur,” she says; and as the 
chemist presents her a hall sheet of paver, she writes 
hurriedly au order on her bankers, which she signs in 
full with her maiden nanie. 

Monsieur B.urosset looks over the paper as she writes. 

“Valerie de Cevennes!” he exclaims. ‘I did not 
know I was honored by so aristocratic a visitor.” 

Valerie puts her hund to her head, as if bewildered. 
“My name!” she says, ‘I forgot, I forgot.” 

“What do you fear, madame?” asked Raymond with 
asmile. ‘Are you not among friends?” 

“Yor pity’s sake, mousieur,” she says, “give ma 
your arm and take me back to the carriage; I shall 
drop down dead if I stay longer in this'room.” 

The blue spectacles contemplate her Gravely for a 
moment; Monsieur Blurosset lays one cold, janip hand 
upon her pulse, and with tho other takes a little bottle 
from the cabinet, out of which he gives her a few drops 
of a transparent liquid. 

“She will du now,” he says to Raymond, “till you 
get her home: then see that she takes this (he gives 
him unother little bottle); it is an opiate which will pro- 
cure her six hours’ sleep—without this she would go 
mad.” 

Raymond leads her from the room, her head droops 
on his shoulder, and he has to half support her down 
the steep stairs, 

“T think,” he mutters to himself, “ we have sealed 
the doom of the king of spades !"’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Uror a little table in the boudoir of the pavilion lay 
aletter. It was the first thing Valerio de Lancy beheld 
on entering the room, with Raymond Murolles by her 
side; half an hour after she leit the apartment of Mon- 
sieur Blurosset. This leiter was in tue handwritiny of 
her lusband, and it bore the postmark of Calais. Va- 
lerie’s face told her companion whon the letter came 
from, before she took it in Ler hand. 

“ Read it,” he suid, coolly. ‘‘1t contains his excuses, 
no doubt. Let us see what pretty stury he has jn- 
vented. In his early professional career lis companions 
surnamed him Baron Munchatsen.” 

Her hand shook as she broke tho sea) but she read 
the letter carefully through, aud turning to Raymond, 


she said: 
“You are right; his excuse is excellent, only a litle 


too transparent; listen: 

“The reason of my absence from Paris—nabsence 
from. Paris, and to-night in the Bus de Buulogue—tis 
most extraordinary; at the end of the opera last uight 
Iwus summoned to the stuge dour, were I tound aiues- 
genger waiting for me, who told me be had come pust- 
haste from Cu ais, where my mother was lying daugei- 
ously ill, and to implure me, if I wished to see her 
beture her death, to start for that place immediately. 
Yyen my love for you, which you well know, Valerie, is 
the absorbing passion of my life, was forgotten in such 
a moment, {had no means of communicating with 
you, without endangering our secret. Imagine then 
my surprise on my arrival here,'to find my mother is in 
periect health, and had of course sent DO messenger to 
me. I fear in this niystery some conspiracy, w.ich 
threatens the safety of our secret. Ishull be in Puris 
to-night, in time tu play Don Giovanni, and to-morrow, 
at duek, I shall be at tie dear little paviliom, cnoe more 
to be blest by a smile from the only eyes L love. 

“Gaston De LANCY.”’ 

“Rather a blundering epistle,”’ muttered Raymond. 
“J should really have given him credit for something 
better. You will receive him tv-morrow evening, 


adanje 2” 
mabe knows 80 well the purport of this question, that 
her hand almos$ involuntarily tightens on the littie 


THREF TIMES DEAD, 


packet given her by Monsieur, Blurosset, which she 
has held all this time, but she does not answer him. 

“You will receive him to-morrow ; or by to-morrow 
night all Paris will know of, this romantic but rather 
ridiculous marriage. It will be in ail the newspapers. 
Caricatured in all the printshops, Charivari will have 
a word Ur two about it, and little boys will cry it in 
the streets a full, true, and particular account ior only 
one sous. But then. as I said before, you ure superior 
to your sex, and perhaps will not mind all this.’ 

“I shall see him to-morrow evening at dusk,’’ she 
said, in a hoarse whisper, not pleasant to hear. ‘ Aud 
I shall never see him again after dusk to-morrow.” 

*Once more, then, good-night,’’ says Raymond; 
“but stay, Monsieur Blurosset begs you will take this, 
an opiate. Nay,’ he mutters, with a laugh, as she 
looks at him strangely, ‘‘ you may be perfectly assured 
nee harmlessness ; remember, I have not been paid 
yet. 

He bows and leaves the room. She never Jifts her 
eyes to look at bim, as he bids her adieu. Those hol- 
low, tearless eyes are fixed on the letter she holds in 
her lett hand. She is thinking of the first timé she 
saw his handwriting, when every lefter seemed a char- 
acter inscribed in fire, because his hand had shaped it ; 
when the tiniest scrap of paper covered with the most 
ordinary words, was a precious talisman, a jewel of 
Taore price than the diamonds of all the Ceveunes. 

The short winter’s day dies out, and through the 
dusk a young man,ina thick greatcuat, comes down 
the broad quiet street in which the pavilion stands, 
Once or twice he looks round to see that he is unob- 
served, and then hurries in, Ina few minutes he is in 
the boudoir, and by the side of Valerie. The girl's 
proud face is paler than when he last saw it, and when 
le asks tenderly the reason of this change, sho says: 

“Thuve been anxious about you, Gastun. You can 
scarcely wonder.” 

-“The voice, too, even your yoioe, is changed,” he 
says, anxiously. “Stay, surely I amy the victim of no 
juggling snare, It is—it 1s Valerio.” 

The little boudoir is only lighted by the wood fire 


lentlaugh. This third person is Monsieur, Marollea, 
who stands within the haifopen door that Jeada inte 
Valerie's dressiny-room. 

“Bo,” he says tO hiniwself, “ this is even better than I 
had hoped. I feared Lis handsome face would shake 
her resolution, The light in those dark eyesis very 

| beautitul no doubt, but it has not long to burn.” 
_ As te firelight flashes upyn the glass, Gaston holds 
it jor a moment between his eyes and the blaze. 

“Your uncle's wine is not very clear,” be says, 
“but L would drink the worst vinegar trum the worst 
tavern in Paris, if you poured it out tor me, 
Valerie,” 

As he emptied the glass, the little time piece struck 
six o'clock, 

“Imust go, Valerie. I play Gennaro in ‘Lucretia 
Borgia,’ und the king is to beat the theater to-night. 
You will come? Ishall notsing well if you are not 
there.” 

«Yes, yes, Gaston.” She laid her hand upon her 
head as she spoke, ‘ 

“ Are you ill?” he asked, anxiously. 
| “No, no; itis nothing. Go, Gaston, yon, must, not 
| keep his Majesty waiting,” she said. 1 wonder whether 
us she spoke, there ruse theimige in her mind, ofa 
king who rcignsin undisputed power over the earth’s 
wide iace, whose tlirone no revolution ever shook, 
whose edict no creature ever yet escaped, and to whom 
all terrible things give place, owning in him the king 
of terrors. 

The young man put his arms round her, and pressed 
his lips to her torehead—it was damp with a deadly cold 
perspiration. ’ 

“am sure you are ill, Valerie, he said.” 

She shivered violently, but pushing him toward 
the door, said: 


“No, no, Gaston; go, Iimplore you, you will be late; © 


at the theater you will see me; till then, adieu.” 

He was gone; she closed tle door upun him rapidly, 
and with one long shudder tell to the ground, striking 
her head against the gilded moldings of the door. 
Monsieur Marolles emerged from the shadow, and 


burning on the low hearth. He draws her toward the | liiting her from the floor, placed her in the,chair by 


blaze, and looks her fuil in the tace. 


the hearth. Her head fell heavily back upon the velvet 


“You would scarcely believe me,” he said, “ but for | cushions, but her large black eyes were open. I, have 


the moment I half doubted if i: were really you. 
‘The false xiarm, the burried journey, one thing and 
another liave upset meso, thit you seemed changed— 
altered ; I can scarcely tell you how, but altered very 
much.” 

She seats herself in the easy-chair by the hearth, 
There is an embroidered veivet footstool ut her feet, he 
places himself on this, and sits locking wp ia her face. 
She lays her slender hands on his dark hair, 2ud looks 
straight into his eyes. Who sha.l revd her thoughts at 
this moment? She has learnt to despise him, but she 
has never ceased to luve Lim. She*hus cause to hate 
him—but she cannot tell whethir the bitter anguish 
which rends her heurt is Jove or hate. 

“ Pshaw, Gaston," she says, you are full of silly 
fancies to-night. And I, you seo, do not offer to 
reproach yuu once jor the uneasiness. you have caused 
me. Seehow readily Laccept your excuse for your 
nbsence, and never breath one doubt of its truth. 
Now, wero la jealous or suspicious woman. might 
have ahundred doubts. Innyht think you did not 
love me, and fancy that your absence was a voluntary 
one. bmight even beso fovlish us to picture you with 
another wiom you loved better, than me.” 

“ Vulerie!” he said, reproachfully, raising her small 
hand to his lips, 

“Nay,” she said with a ringing langh, “this might 
be the thought of ajealous woman, but could I think 
so of you, Gastin ?” 

“Hark !’” he suid, starting and rising hastily, “did 
you not hear something ¢”’ 

«+ What 7’ 

“ A rustling sound, by that door. The door of your 
dressing-room, Finetteis not there, isshe? Ilett her 
in the ante-room below.’’ 

“No, no, Gaston, there is no. one there, this is 
another of your silly fancies.” 

He glances uneasily toward the door, but resoats 
himself at her feet, and Jooks in her face. She docs 
not look at Lim but at the fire. Mer dark eyes are 
fixed upon the blaze, and she scems almost, uncon- 
scious of his presence. What does she see in the red 
light? Her shipwrecked soul? ‘lhe ruins of her 
hopes? The ghost of her dead happiness? (Txe 
image of along and dreary iuture, in wich the love 
on Whose fonnudation she had built a bright and pea-e- 
tul lice to come,could have no part?) What does she 
see? A warniny am stretched out to save her from 
the comniissi.u of adreadinl deed (which once com- 
mitted must shut her ontirom all earthly sympaiby, 
though not peruaps from Heavenly for;iveness), or a 
stern finger pointing to the dark end,to which she 
lastens with a purposo in her heart so stvan,e and 
fearful to her, she scurcely cau be.ieve it is her own, or 
thatshe is herself? 

With her leit hand still upon the dark hair, which 
éven now she cannot touch without a tonderness, 
which, haviug no partin her nature of to-day, seems 
like some relic of the wreck of the past, She stretches 
outher right ari toward a tablo near her, on wiich 
some. decunters and glisses stund, that ring with a 
silvery sound under her tuuch. 

““Tiust try and cure you of your fancies, Gaston. 
My physician insists on my taking every day at lunch- 
eon, a; 1as3 of tuat old Madeira of which my uncle is so 
found. They hayenot removed the wine—you shall 
take some—pour it out yourself. Seo, here is the de- 
canter. I wisl hold the glass for you,’ 

She holds the antique diamond cut glass with a 
steady hand; while he pours the wine into it. The 
light from the wood fire flickers, aud he spills some 
over her dress. They both laugh at this, and her 
laugh rings out the clearest of the two. 

Tv ig a third person who laughs, but his is a si- 


said betore, this woman did not taint. 

She canght Raymond’s hand in hers with a con- 
vulsive grasp. 

“ Madume,”’ he said, “you have shown yourself, in- 
Ceed, a danghter of the haughty line of the De 
Cevennes. You have avenged yourself.” 

Tue large black eyes did not lock at him. They 
were fixed on yacancy. Bah! there could be no such 
thing as vacancy again to this woman, Henceforth, 
for her the whole earth must be peopled with one 
hideous phantom. 

There sre two wine-glasses on the table, which 
stands a little behind where she is sitting. Very beau- 
ti-ul glasses, antique, exquisitely cut, aud emb.azoned 
with the arms of the De Cevennes, One of those 
glasses—the one from which Gaston de Lancy drank— 
has alittle sediment, and a few drops of wine at the 
buttom. Valerie does not see Rayniond, as witha 
stealthy band he remoyes this glass from the table, 
and puts it in the pocket of his greatcout. 

He looks once more at her as she sits with rigid 
mouth and staring eyes, and then says, as he moves to- 
warr the door: 

“i shall see you at the opera, madame, I shall bein 
the stalls. You will be, with more tuan your wonted 
brilliancy’ and beauty, the center of observation in the 
box Dext to the king’s. Remember, till tonight is 
over, your play will not be pluyed out, Au rewir, ma- 
dame. To-morrow I suall say, Mademoiselle, | For to- 
morrow the secret marriage of Valerie de Cevennes, 
With im opera-singer, will only be a toolish memory of 
the pzst.”’ : 

* * * * * * ” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A MONTH from the time at which the last chapter 
closes, Puris was busy talking of # singular -murriage 
ubout to be celebrated in that smaller and upper-circle 
Which forms tlie apex of the fashionable pyramid.;The 
niece and heiress of the Marquis de Cevennes is about 
to marry 8 gentleman of whom Paris knows very 
little. But though Paris knows . very. little, 
Paris has, nevertheless, a great deal to say ; perhaps 
ailbtheamoreirom the very slight joundation it has tor 
its assertions. Thus, on ‘iuesday, Paris affirms that 
Monsieur Raymond Ma o Jes is: a German and apolitical 
reiugee. Ou Wecnesucy, Paris rescinds ; Le ia not 
German, he isa Frouchman, the son of an illevitimate 
son of Philip Egalite, and consequently nephew to tho 
king, by whose influence the marriage has Leen nego- 
tiated.  Puris, in short, has so many accounts of Mon- 
sicur Raymond Marolles, thutit is quije uunecessary 
jor the Marquis de (evcennes to give any account o. him 
whatever, and he alone, thereiore, is silent on the sub- 
ject. Mcnsieur Marolles is a very worthy wun, a gen- 
tleman, of course, and his niece is very much attuched 
to him ; beyoudth.s, the marquis dues not utter aword 
on tue suijeet,. How much more might Paris have to 
say, ifit could for one moment guess at a stormy scene 
\Wuich took place between the uncle and niece, at the 
chuteau in hormandy—when, kneeling before the cruus, 
Valerie swore tiat there was so dreadful a reason for 
this stronge marriage, that, did her uncle know it, as 
he never would, he would himself kneel to her to im- 
plore Ler to s.crifice herself to save the honor of her 
noble house. What might have been suggested to the 
mind of tie marquis by these dark hints no one knew, 
but he ceased to oppose, the marriage of the only scion 
of one of the highest families in Wranee with ‘@ man 
who could tell nothung of himself, but that he had ro- 
ceivel the education of a gentleman and hada wilt 
strong enongh toconquer fortune. |, ’ 

‘The marriage ceremony took place with great magni. 


~ ence past and trembling with scornful rage. 
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ficence, at tho Parisian..mansion,of .the -marquis, 
Wealth, rank, and fashion were equally represented in 
the vast saloons, and Monsieur ‘olles found, himself 
the center of @ circle of the old nobility of France, , It 
would have been very difficult even for a minute ob- 
server, to discover one triumphant flash in those light 
blue eyes, or one smile playing round the thin. lips, 
which might note that the bridegroom of to-day was 
the winner ofa deep-laid and villainous scheme. He' 
bore, his good fortune, in tact, with such, well-bred.in- 
difference, that Paris immediately set him down as a 
great man, even if not one of the set which was the 
seventh heayenin that Parisian paradise, Difficult, too, 
for uny observer to read the secret of the pale but beau- 
tiful face of the bride. Cold, serene, and haughty, she 
smiled a stereotyped smile upon all, and showed no 
more agitation during the ceremony than had she been 
personating a bride in an acted charade. 

Perhaps the hour when any event, however startling, 
however painful, could move her from this cold seren- 
ity, had forever passed away. Perhaps, having out- 
lived the life of hur soul, sho had almost outlived the 
faculty of feeling or of suffering, and must henceforth 
live only for tne world, a distinguished actress in the 
great comedy of fashionable life. 

She is standing in a window filled with exotics, which 
form a great screen of dark green leaves and tropical 
flowers, through which the blue spring sky looks in, 
clear, bright,and cold, She is talking to an elderly 
duchess, a limp and rather faded personage, tlirée parts 
ruby velvet, and all the rest Valenciennes lace and 


pearl powder, and so highly perfumed, both as to com- | 


plexion snd costume, that she is as a moving huir- 
dresser's shop, and quite as obnoxious. 

“ And you leave France in a month, to take posses- 
sion of your estates in Sonth America?’ she asks. 

“In a. month, -yes,”’ says Valerie, playing with the 
large dark leaf ofa magnolia. ‘‘I am anxious to see 
my mother’s native country. Iam tired of Paris.” 

«Really, you surprise me!'’ The limp duchess can- 
not coriceive the possibility of anyone being tired of a 
Parisian existence. She is deep in her thirty-fourth 
platonic attachment—the object, a celebrated novelist 
of the transcendental school; and as at this moment 
she sees him entering the room by a distant door, she 
strolls away from the window, carrying her perfumed 
complexion through the delighted crowd, 

Perhaps Monsieur Raymond Marolles standing talk- 
ing to an old Bonapartist general, whose breast is one 
constellation of stars and crosses, has only been wait- 
iny for this opportunity, for he advances with soft step 
and graceful carriage toward where his bride is seated, 
with busy fingers destroying the delicate hot-house 
flowers, and scattering them on the ground at her feet 
in very wantonness, 

“ Valerie,” he said, bending over her, and speaking in 
tones which, in their music and the softness of their 
intonation, would have been tender, but for the want 
of some diyiner melody from within the soul of the 
man, not having which, they had the false jingle of a 
spurivus coin, : 

The spot in which the bride was so sheltered by the 
flowers, and the satinhangings which shrouded the 
window, that it formed a little alcove, shut out from 
the room. 

“Valerie,” he repeated; and finding she did not 
answer him he laid his white ungloved hand upon her 
jeweled wrist. 

She started, to her feet, drawing herself up to her 
fullest height, and shaking off his hand with a gesture 
which, had he been the fonlest and most loathsome 
reptile crawling upon the earth’s wide face, could not 
have spoken a more intense abhorrence and disgust. 

« Tuere could not be a better time than this,” she 
eaid, ‘to say what I have to say. You may, perhap:, 
imaging that to be compelled to speak to you at all is 
so ablorrent. to me, that I shall use the fewest words 
I can, and use those words in their very sullest sense. 
You are the incarnation of my misery and crime: as 
guch you can perhaps understand how deeply I hate 
you. You are a villain, and so mean and despicable a 
villain that even in the hour of your success you are 
pitiful, yes, pitiful in lacking from. the very depth of 
your degradation the power to know how much yon are 
degraded! As such, I-scorn and loathe you, as we 
loathe those venomous insects which, from their very 
filth, defy our power to handle and exterminate 
them '’—— 

“And as your husband, madame ?'’ Her bitter words 
discompose him so little, that he stoops to pick up a 
costly flower, which in her passron she had thrown 
down, and places it carefully in his buttonhole. “ As 
your husband, madame, The state of your feeling 
toward me in that character is, perhaps, a question 
more to the point,” 

“You are right,’? she says, all mockery of naa 

“That is 
the uestion. Your speculation has been a successful 
one. 

“ Entirely succeestul,’’ he says, still arranging the 
flower in his coat,. } 

**You have the command of my fortune ’—~ z 

“A fortune which many grinecs might be proud to 

asess,” he interposes, looking at the blossom, not at 
oe He is 3 brave man, very likely, but he is not 
celebrated for looking people in the face, aud he does 
not care about meeting her eyes to-day. 

“Bnt if you think the words whose saered import 
has been prostituted by us this day, have any meaning 
for you or 1, if you think. there is a lackey nor a groom 
in this vast city, a ragged mendicant in all those 
myriad streets, I would not sooner call my husband, 
than the wretch who stands beside me now, you neither 
know me, or my Sex. |My fortune you are welcome to. 
Take it, squander: it, scatter it to the winds, spend it, 
to the last farthing, on,the low vices that are pleas- 
ures to such men as you. But dare to addresa me with 
but one word from your false lips, dare to approach me 
80 near as to touch but the hem of my dress, and that 


{moment I prociaim the story of your marriage from 
first to last. Believeme when 1 say, and if you look 
me in the face you can believe me, it is little holds me 
batk from standing now in thé very center of this vast 


deress and you my tempter and accomplice. Believe 
ine, then, that it needs but one look of yours to provoke 
me to blazon this hideous secret, and cry its details in 
| the very market-place. Believe this, and rest con- 
tented with.the wages of your work,” 

Exhausted by her passion, she sinks into her seat. 
He looks at her with a supercilious sneer; he despises 
her for (his sudden outbreak of hatred ; for he feels 
how wuch, with his calculating brain and his icy tem- 
perament, he is her superior. 

“You are somewhat hasty, madame, in your conclu- 
sions. Who said I was discontented with the wages of 
my work, when for those wages alone [have played 
the game in which, as you say, I am the conqueror? 
For the rest, I do not think I am the man to break my 
heart for love of any woman broathing, as I never quite 
understood what this same weakness of the heud, that 
men haye christened love, really is ; and even were the 
light of dark eyes necessary to my happiness, I need 
scarcely tell you, madame, that beauty is very in- 
dulgent to aman with such a fortune as I am’ master 
of to-day. Thereis nothing on éarth to prevent our 
agreeing remarkably well: and’perhaps this marrirge, 
which you speak of so bitterly, may be ad happy as 
many others which, were I Asmodeus, and you my 
pupil, we could look down on to-day through the 
housetops of this good city of Paris." 

I Satine whether Monsicur Marolles was right? I 
wonder whether this thrice sacred sacrament, ordained 
by an Almighty Power for the glory and happiness of the 
the earth, is ever, by any chance, profaned and changed 
into a bitter mockery ora wicked lie. Whether, by any 
hazard, these holy words were ever used, in any dark 
hour of this world’s age, to join’ such people, as had 
been happior far, asunder, though they had been 
parted in their graves ; or whether, indeed, this solemn 
ceremonial has not so often united such people, with 
a chain no time has power to wear or lengthen, that it 
has at last, unto some ill-diracted ‘minds, sunk to'the 
level of a pitiful and worn-out farce. 

Perhaps John Milton knocked that massiye head of 
his against some such doubt as this, when he wrote a 
treatise with a hard Greek name; and tried, with pen 
and ink, to untie that knot his tongue had made, 
which wise men say can never bo unraveled by the 
teeth, however impotcntly they may gnash and grind 


themselves together. 

But still the corks fly thick and fast from bottles of 
champagne, moselle, and hock. So fast, indeed, that the 
limp duchess, getting more transcendénial with every 
glass from which she sips, talks to the fashionable noy- 
elist of Descartes and Condillac until ‘his. head 
aches. Still, rank and fashion congregated in the 
Marquis's saloons aré pleased to approve Of Mou- 
sieur Raymond Marolles, and to conyratulate the Mar- 
quis on the graces of his nepbew-in-law. Still, the 
bright vast streams through screens of flowers and 
curtains of rich satin, down on the bride’s proud head, 
and still the fair spring-day does not turn paleund wan 
in very horror of the marriage which has been #0 base 
an outrage of s holy institution. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


NEARLY a month has passed sineo this strange mar- 
Triage, and Monsieur Blurosset is seated at his little 
green-covered table, the lamp-light falling full upon 
the outspread pack of cards, over which the blue 
spectacles bend with the same intent and concentrated 
gaze ag on the night when the’ fate of Valerie hung on 
the lips of the professor of chemistry and pasteboard. 
Every now and then, with light and careful fingers, 
Monsieur Blurosset changes the position of some card 
or cards—sonietimes he throws himielf back in his 
chair, and thinks deeply—the ‘expressionless mouth, 
which betrays no‘sécrets, tells nothing of the nature of 
his thoughts. “Sometimes he makes notes on a long 
slip of paper: réws of figures and problems in algebra, 
over which he ponders long. Presently, for the ‘first 
time, he looks up, and listens. 

His little apartment has two doors. One, which leads 
out on'to the staircase—a second, which comumunicates 
with his bed-chaniber; this docr is # little open, very 
little, but enough so to show that there is a feeble 
‘light burning Within the chamber; it is in the direc- 
-tion of this door that the blue spectacles are fixed when 
Monsieur Blurosset stops from his ecaleulations to 
listen, and itis to'a sound within this room which be 
listens intently. _ 

That sound is’the labored and heavy breathing of a 
man—the room is tenanted. : 

“Good !’”’ says Monsieur Blurosset, presently ; ‘the 
respiration is certainly more regular, ©It is really a 
Most wonderful case.” 

As he says this, he looks at his watch. 

“Five minttes past eleven ; time for tho dose,” he 
mutters. 

‘He i to the little cabinet from which he took the 
drug he gave to Valerie; and busies himself with some 
bottles from which he mixes a draught in a small 
‘médicine-glaad + he holds it to the light, puta it to his 
up and then passes with it into the next room,’ 

here is a sound as if the person to whom he gave 

{the medicine made some faint resistance, but in a 

moment, Monsieur Blurosset*emerges from the room 
with the glass omy, : 

He reseuts himself before the green table, and re- 
sumes his contemplation of the cards. Presently the 
bell rings at the house door. 

Bo late,” mutters Monsieur Blurosset, “it is most 


Mkely some one for me.” ; 
And he rises, sweeps the esrds inte one pack, and 


assembly, to proclaim thatI ama vile and cruel mur-' 
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going over to the door of his bed-room, shutsit softly. 
en he has done so, Ke listens fora moment with his 
ear close to the woodwork; there is not aseoundof the 
breathing within. . / : 

_ He has’ scarcely doné so, when some one"taps'atthe 
other door.” He opens it. The visitor is @ womun, very 
plainly dressed, and thickly vailed. 

“* Monsieur Blurosset ?’’ she says, inquiringly. 

“ The same, madame; pray enter; and be goodendugh 
to be seated?" 

Ho hands her # chair, at-a little distance from the 
green table, and as far away as h@can Placeit irom the 
door of the bed-chamber; slie sits down, and as. he a 
pears to wait for hér to speak, sue says: 

“ T have heard of your tame, monsieur, and Come” —— 

“Nay, madame,”’ he says, interrupting her; ““ you 
can raise your vail, if-you will. \E-per-ectly ‘remember 
you—I never forget voices, Mademoiselle de Ceven- 
nes.’” 

There is no shade cf impértinence in his’ manner as 
hesays this; he speaks as though he were merely 
stating a simple fact’ which it ie ds well for her to 
know. He has thé air,in ull he does or says, of a 
scientific man, who has bo life’out of the region of 
Bcience. 

Valerie—for itis indeed she—raises her vail. 

« Monsienur,’’ she says, ** you arecandid with me; and 
it willbe best for me to be so withyyou.. Iam very un- 
happy—I have been so fors memonths past—and I 
shall be so until my dying day. One reason alone has 
prevented my coming to you longere this, to oifer you 
half my fortune forsuch another drug as‘ that which 
you sold me some time past. You may juilge, then, 
that reason isa very powerful one, since though death 
alone can give me'peace, byet do not wish to die. But 
I wish to have at my'commandameans of certain death. 
I may never use itall—I swearnever to use it-on any 
one but myself.’” 

All this time, the blue spectacles haye been fixed on 
her face, and now Monsieur Blurossct interrupts her. 

“ And for such. a drug, mademciselle, you would- 
offer mea large sum of money ?’’ he asks. 

*«T would, monsieur.”’ 

“TJ cannot sel) itto you,” he says, as quietly ‘as 
though he were speaking of some unimportant trifle. 

“ You cannot?” she exclaims. 

“No, mademoiselle. I am aman. absorbed ontirely 
in the pursuit of science.” My life has been solong de- 
voted to.science only, that perhaps Iamay have come to 
hold everything beyond the circle of my little labora- 
tory too lightly. You asked ‘me! some time siucefor a 
poison, or, at least, you ‘were introduced to: me by a 
pupil of inine, at whose request I: sold you adrng. I 
had been twenty years studying the properties of that 
drug. Imay not know them fully yet, bus I expect 
to doso before this year is out. I gave it you, and jor 
all I know to the contrary, it may in your hunds have 
donesome mischief.” i 

Hoe pauses here, ‘and: looks: at her for a moment ; 
but she has borne the knowledge of her crime so long, 
and it has become so. much apart of her, that she does 
not flinch under his scrutiny. 

“Iplaced a weapon in: your hands,’ he continues, 
‘‘and I had no right todo so. Inever thought ot ‘thie 
at that time, but I thought ef it since.» For'the regt, I 
have no inducement toseli-you the drug. you ask for. 
Money is of little use'to me, except im) the, mecessary 
expenses of the chemicals I use, ‘These”—he, points 
to the cards—*give me enongh for, those—beyond 
those, my wants amounts to some few ‘francs a week." 

“Then ‘you will not sell me this drug? You are 
determined ?” she asks. a 

* Quite determined.” 

She shrugs her shoulders. t ; 

‘(As yow please. There is always {a river;and you 
may depends mcnsieur, that they who cannot support 
life will ind a means of death. Ir ~ bh you a good-even- 
ing.” sbsr! it 

Sho is about to leave the room,;when she. stops, with 
her hand upon the lock of the door, and turns round. 

Shoe stands fora few minutes quite;stilh and silent, 
holding thé handle: of the door, aud twith her other 
hand -upon her heart.: Monsienr Blurosset, has, the 
faintest shadow of a look of surprise.in hisexpression- 
less countenange. F £ P 

“TI don't know what is the matter with me to-night,” 
she says, “‘ but something seems to root me to thisapvt. 
L cannot leavethis foom.” 

“You are ill, mademoiselle, perhaps, Let me give 
you some restorative.” 

“No; no; i am not ill."" : bey 

shéis silent; her eyes are fixed, not on the 
chemist, but in a strange, vacant gaze. Suddeniy she 
ashe him : ait ¢ derri 

“Do you believe in animal magnetism ?/ , 

“Madame, Lhaye spent half my time in. trying, to 
answer that question, and I.can only answer itnow by 
halves. ‘Sometimes, no; sometimes, yes.’ 5 

'*Do you believe it possible for oue xoul to be gifted 
with a niysterious prescience of the emotionsoi another 
soul? To be sad when thatiesad, though utterly un- 
conscious of any other cause for sadnens, and torejoica 
when that is‘happy, having reason for rejoicing?” _, 

“1 cannot answer your question, madame, because it 
involves another... Lnever yet have discovered what the 
soulireally is. Animal «magnetism, ifitever, becomes 
a science, will bea material science, and. the soul es- 
capes from all material science.” “ee 

“Do you believe, then, that by some subtle influence, 
whose nature is unknown/to us,we may have a strange 
consciousness of the presence or the approach of some 

people, conveyed to ns by neither the hearing or the 
sight, bné rather as if we felt that. they were pear 7?’ 

“You believe this possible, madame, or you. would 
not ask the question?” , 


“ Perhaps—I have sometimes thought that had this: 
ugh wee = 


conaciousness—but it related to a person 


seen, madame,” 's srtay nt 


ae 
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“And—you will think me mad—I think myself no. 
I feel as if that person were near me to-night.” 

He rises, and going over to her, feels her pulse. It 
ia rapid and intermittent, She is evidently violently 
agitated, though she is trying her utmost to control 
herself. 

“ But you say that this person is dead ?”’ he asks. 

‘'Nes, he died some months since.” 

“You know that there are no such things as ghosts 2’ 

“Lam perfectly convinced of that.’’ 

“And yet—?” he asks. 

“And yot I feel as though the dead were near me to- 
night. Tell me—there is no one in this room but our- 
selves?” 

“No one,”’ 

“And that door—it leads ?—— 

“Into the room in which I sleep.”’ 

“ And there is no one there?” she asks. 

“No one. (Let me give you asedative, madame: you 
are certainly ill.” 

4‘ No, no; monsieur : you are very good, I am still 
weak trom the effects of a long illness. That weakness 
anay be:the canse of my silly fancies of to-night, ‘o- 
raorrow, 1 leave France, perhaps forever.” 

She leaves him—out on the steep, dark staircase she 
pauses for a'moment, and seems irresolute, as if half- 
determined to return ; but she hurries on, and in a 
minute is in the street. 

She takes a circuitous route toward the honse in 
which she lives. So plainly dressed and thickly vaidle, 
no oie to notice her as.she walks along. 

Her husband, Monsieur Marolles, is engaged at a 
dinner given by a distinguished member of the Chamber 
of Peers: Decidedly he has held winning cards in the 
game of life. And she, forever haunted. by the past, 
with» weary step goes onward toa dark and unknown 
future, 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


Eicur years have passed since the trial of Richard 
Marwood. » How have those-eight years been spent by 
** Daredevil Dick 2” 

In « small room, a. few feet square, in the County 
Lunatic Asylum, fourteen miles from ‘the town of 
Slopperton, withno human being’scompanionship but 
that of a grumpy, old deaf keeper, and a boy, lis assist- 
ant, Eight monotonous years, the same food, the same 
hours at which that food must be eaten, the same rules 
and regulations for every action of his inactive life. 
Think of this, and pity this man, surnamed * Daredevil 


. Dick,” and once the maddest and merriest creature in 


amad and merry ¢irele. Think of the daily walk in a 
great square-flagged yard, the solitary walk, for he is 
notiallowed even the fellowship of the other lunatics, 
lest the madness which led him to commitan awful 
erime should again break out, and endanger the lives 
of those about him. Eight long'years he has counted 
every stone in the Siboeiagy every flaw and every crack 
in each of these stones.. He: knows the shape of every 
shadow that falls upon the whitewashed wall, and can 
tell the hour by the falling of it: He knows that at 
auch a time onasumtmer’s evening, the shadows of 
the ivon bars of the window will make long black lines 
across the ground, and mount and mount, dividing the 
wall as ‘if it were'in panels, till they meet, and absorb- 
ing altogether the caermes | light, surround and absorb 
‘him “too, till heis in the dark once more. He knows, 
too, that at such # time on the gay winter's morning, 
these same shadows will be the first indications of the 
coming light; that from the thick gloom of the dead 
night they will break out upon the wall, with strips of 


"glimmering cold, and early day between, only enough 


like‘light to show the blackness of theshade, He has 
sométimes been ¥ 1 enough and wretched enough to 
pray that these shiAows might fall differently, that the 
very order of Nature: might be reversed, to break this 
bitter and deadly monotony. He has sometimes prayed 
that, looking wp, he might see a great fire in the sky, 
and know that the world was atan end. How often hoe 
hag prayed to dio, it would be difficult to say—at one 
time it was his only prayer. At ove time he did not 
ray at all. He has been permitted at intervals to see 
Fis tnotiner ; but her visits, though he has counted tho 
days, hours, and: even ‘minutes between them, have 
only left him more despondent than ever. She brings 
‘80 much with her into his lonely prison, so much mem- 
ory of ajoyous past, of freedom, of a happy home, 
whose oe ee he did his best in his wild youth to 
destroy; the: memory, too, of 'that wild youth, its 
boou-companions, its. devoted friends, tlrat she leaves 
behind her the blackness of a despair far more terrible 
than the most terrible death. She represents to him 
‘the outterworld ; for she is the only creature belonging 


. to it'who ever ‘crosses the threshold of his prison. ‘The 


asylum chaplain, the asylum doctor, the keeper and 
officials’ belonging to the asylum; all these are part 


"and parcel of this great prison of stone, brick, and mor- 


dar, and about 4s capable of feeling for him, listening 
‘to him, or understanding him, as the stones, brick, and 


. mortar themselves, Routine is the ruler of this great 


fee 5 and ifthis wretched, insane: criminal cannot 
ive by rules and regulatious, he must die aecording ta 


tiem, and be buried by them, and'so be done with, out 


‘4of the “way, and his little room, No. 35, will be ready 


for some one else, a8 wicked, as dangerous and ap un- 


fortunate ashe. 


‘The idea at first persuaded the asylum that as he had 
‘been found guilty of committing a murder, he might 
‘very likely find it ‘meccessary to his» peculiar state of 
mind tomurder anybody who me pee in his way, 
“every morning before breaktast. 6 watch kept upon 
him therefor was very strict. He was rather popular 
‘at firstin the asylum, asa great:public character; and 
hidkeépors)ithough a Mttlesliy of attending upon him 
in their proper persons, were extremely fond of peer- 
ing in at him through a little oval opening inthe upper 
pannel of the door of his cell, They also brought such 


visitors as came to improve their minds by going over | ground forever atid ever, whether he would or no—he 
the hospital for the ineane, to have a special and pri- | was }: thus, when he heard his keeper say : 

vate view of this condemed murderer ; and they gen- “To as how the discontented littie beas should 
erally got an extra shilling for the treat. Even the | take and go and better hisself at such a timé as this 
lunatics themselves got wind of him. A gentleman who | here, when there ain’t a boy to be had for love or 
claimed to be the Emperor of the German Ocean and the | love of money; which three shillings a week is all the 
Chelsea Waterworks, was very anxious to see him, as'| Board will give—as will come here to take care of 


he had received a dispatch trom his Minister of Police, 
informing him that he had red hair, and he particularly 
wished to confirm this intelligence, or to give the min- 
ister his conge. 

Another highly respectable person, whose case was be- 
fore the House of Commons, and who took minutes of 
it every‘day on a slute, with a bit of slate-pencil which 
he wore attached to his buttonhole by a string, and 
which also served him as a toothpick—the slate being 
intrusted to a keeper ; who forwarded it to the electric 
telegraph, to be laid on the table of the house, and 
brought home, washed and cleaned in half an hour, 
which was always done to the minute; this gentle- 
man also sighed for an introduction to poor Dick, for 
Maria Martin had come to him in @ vision, all the way 
from the Red Barn, to tell him that the prisoner was 
his cousin, through the marriage of his uncle with the 
third daughter of Henry the Fighth’s seventh wife, an 1 
he remarked it was only natural and proper that such 
near relations should become intimately acquainted 
with. each other. 

A lady who pronounced herself to be the only child 

of the Pope of Rome, by a secret union with a highly 

respectable young lady, heiress to a gentleman con- 
nected with the muffin trade, somewhere about Drury 
Lane, fellin loye off-hand with Richard, from descrip- 
tion alone; and begged one of the keepers to let Lim 
know that she had aclew to a subterranean passage, 
which led straight from the asylum to a baker's shop 
in Litle Russell Street, Covent Garden, a distance of 
some two hundred and fifty miles; haying been made 
by William the Conquerer, for the convenience of his 
visits to Fair Rosamond when the weather was bad, 
and, that if he liked to, unite his fortune with hers, 
they could escape by this passage, and set. up in the 
muftin business; unless, indeed, his holiness of the 
triple crown invited them over to the Vatican, which, 
perhaps under existing circumstances, was hardly 
likely. But though a wonder, which elsewhere would 
only last nine days, may, in the (ireary monotony of 
such a place as this, endure far more than nine weeks, 
it must still die out at last. So at last Richard was for- 
gotten by everyone but his heart-broken mother, and 
the keeper and boy attending upon him. 

His peculiar hallucination being his fancy that he 
was the Emperor Napoleon the First, was, of course, 
little wonder in a place where every Wretched creature 
fancied himself someone, or something, that he was 
not. Where men and women walked about in long dis- 
jointed dreams, which had no.waking but in death. 
Where, once bright and gifted human beings found a 
wild and imbecile happiness in crowns ot straw, and 
decorations of paper and rags; which was more Bad to 
see than the worst misery a consciousnoss of their state 
might have brought them. At first, he used to call his 
little room the rock of St. Helena, and his keeper, Sir 
Hudson Lowe. He would stand, with his arms folded 
behind him, and his eyes fixed on the ground, in the 
familiar attitude of the great French general. His 
handsome face, deadly pale, fixed and gloomy, and his 


him,” 

Richard knew that he ‘was the “him” alluded to. 
The doctor had ordered the boy to sit up with him at 
night, since his illness, and it had been something of a 
relief to him, in the blank monotony of his life, to 
watch this boy's attempts to k awake, and his fur- 
tive games at marbles under the , When he thought 
Richard was not looking, and to listen to his snoring 
when he slept. 

“You see, boys isas bold as brass many ways—as 
would run under the ‘osses’ heads, and like it; as 
thinks it fun to run across the railroad when there’s 
a hexpress hingine a coming, and as Will amuse their- 
selves for hours pee with twopennyworth of 
gunpowder and a lighted candle, still feels lonesome 
about setting up alone of nights with him,’”said the 
keeper. 

But he’s harmless enough, ain't he?” asked the 
other, 

“ Harmless, Lord bless his poor hinnocent ’art! Ex- 
cept for calling me Sir Mugson Slow, when he first 
come, in # manner which was quite abusive, and 
dancing some rum dance, the beauty of which chiefly 
consisted in tapping the buck of his head, pointing’ at 
nobody with his hand before him, and at somebody else 
with his hands behind him, and then a hitting hisself 


| upon the elbow not to hurt, and afterwards a scraping 


nothing off his fingers, chucking it behind him and 
treading on it spiteful, which he said was French for 
the minuot, and so much danced in high soviety that 
the perlice had to interfere for fear of the nobility 
growing too fond of it. Except for such little vagaries 
as this, when he first come, near upon eight years ago, 
there ain’t no more harm in him than a baby. But it’s 
no use asaying that, for there ain't a boy far or near 
what'll come and help to take care of him.” 

A minute or two after this, the keeper came into 
Richard’s room with the regulation basin of broth; a 
panacea, a8 it was supposed, for all ills, {rom water on 
the brain to rheumatism ; ashe put the basin down, 
and was about to go, Richard spoke to him : 

“The boy is going, then ?’”” 

“Yes, sir.” The keeper treated him with great re- 
spect, for he had been handsomely feed by Mrs. Mar- 
‘wood on every visit hype ed the eight years of her 
son’s imprisonment. “Yes, he’s a going, sir. The 
place ain’t lively enough for him, if you please. I'd 
lively him, if 1 was the Board, Ain’t he had the run of 
the passages, and half an hour every night toenjoy his- 
self in the yard. ‘He's going into a doctor’s service ; he 
says it'll be jolly, carrying out medivine for other peo- 
ple to yas! and gloating over the thoughts of ‘em a 
taking it.” 

** And you can’t gt another boy to come here ?”” 

“Well, you soe, sir, the boys here don’t seem to take 
kindly to the placé. So I've got orders from the Board 
to put an advertisement’in one of the Slopperton 
papers; and I’m agving to do it this afternoon. So 

ou’ll havé a change in your attendance, maybe, sir, 
efore the week’s out.” 


dark hair, cut short by the rules and regulations of the | , Nothing could better prove the utter dreariness and 
asylum, gave him an air of resemblance to the pictures | desolation of Richard's lize than that such @ thing as 
of the emperor, which his superior height alone dis- | the probablo arrival of a strange boy to wait upon him 
pelled. But he grew quicter day by day, and at-last | seemed an event of importance. He could not help,, 
never spoke at all, except in answer to a question ; and’| though he despised himself for his folly, speculating 
so on for eight long years. upon the possible appearance of this boy, ‘ould he 
In the autumn,of the eighth year he fell ill. A be big or little, stout or thin? what would be the color 
strange illness. Perhaps scarcely to be called an ill-'| ofhis eyes and hair? would his voice be gruff or squeaky, 
ness, Rather adying out of the last light of hope, and | oF would it be that peculiar and uncertain voice, com- 
an utter abandonment of himself to despair, Yes, that | mon to overgrown boys, which is gruff one minute and 
was the disease under which the high and bold spirit | squeaky the next, and always in one of these extromes, 
of “Daredevil Dick” sank at last. Despair. A curious | When you most expect it to be in the other? 
disease. Not to be-cured by rules and regulations, | But these speculations were, of course, part of his 
however salutary those rules might be. Not to be | Madness; for it is not to be supposed, I presume, that 
cured even by the Board, which was supposed to be in| & He Neely of solitary confinement could produce 
a manner omnipotent, and to be able to cure anything | any dreadful change in the mind of a sane man ; or 
in one sitting. Not to be cured certainly by the asy- | Surely no human justices or lawgivers would eyer ad- 
lum doctor, who found Richard’s case difficult to deal | judge so terrible a punishment to any creature, human 
with, more especially difficult since there was no posi- | 4s themselves, and no more fallible than than they to. 
tive physical malady/to attack. There was.a physical | error. : 
malady, because the patient grew every day weaker, So Richard, lying on his little bed _ throu th the long 
lostappotite,and was compelled to take to his bed, but | rainy days, awaits the departure of his old attendant, 
it was the malady of the mind acting on the body, and | and the coming ofa new one; and, in the twilight | of 
the cure of the last could only be effected by the oure | the third day, he still lies looking up at the square 
of the first. gave window, and counting the drops falling from 
So Richard lay upon his narrow little couch, watch- | the eaves, for there is, at last, some cessation in the 
ing the shadows on the bare wall, and the clouds which | violence of the rain. He knows itis an autumn eyen- 
passed across the patch of sky, which he could see | ing ; but he has not yet seen the golden red of one. fal- 
through the barred window opposite his bed, through lon leaf, or the subdued eet Se of one autumnal 
long, sunny days, and moonlight nights, throughout | flower ; he knows itis the 6nd of September, because 
the month of Beptember, ‘ his keeper has told him so; and, when his win- 
Thus it happened that one dull afternoon, on looking | dow is open he can hoar sometimes, far away, dead- 
up, hesawa darker cloud than usual hurry by, an ened by the rainy atmosphere, ‘as well as by the dis- 
in its train another, darker still; then 9 troop of black | tance, the frequent report of some sportsman’s gun. 
ragged. followers, and then such a shower of. rain | He thinks, as he hears this, of a September, many years 
came down, as he could not remember having seen | #g0, when he and a scapegrace companion took a fort- 
throughout the time of his captivity. But this heavy | night’s shooting in a county where, to brush against a 
shower was only the beginning of three weeks’ tre- | bush or to tread upon the long grass, was to send 4 
mendously rainy, weather; at tle.ond of which. time | cloud of feathered creatures whirring up into the clear 
the country round was flooded in every direction, and | air. He remembers the merry lestrian journey, the 
Richard heard:his keepor tell another, that the river | roadside inns, the pretty barmaids, the joint purse; the 
outside the prison, which usually ran within twenty | blue smoke from two short meerschaum pipes curling 
fect of the wall on one side of. the great yard, was now | up to the gray morning sky; the merry laughter of 
swollen tosuch a degrea.as to wash. the stonework of | two happy hearts, ringing out into the chill morning 
this wall, for a considerable height. . , ae tivo air. He rometbers encounters with savage gemckeep- 
The day’ Richard heard this, he heard another dia- | ers, Of Such ferocious principles and tender consciencer 
logue, which: took place in. the, passage ontside his | which even a half-crown could not lull to’ sleep—ho re- 
room. He was lying on his bed, thinking. of the eyenings in the great! ea of old inns, 
bitterness’ of his fate, as he had thought so many when unknown Upsets aig fh ss ebieted arunk,. 
hundred times, through so many; hundred, days, till and comic songs Were sting, ay lp haeha orus, that 
hethad become jas! it.were, the playe. ota dreadful | to Join in it was to be overcome by'su tigue, oF to: 
habit of his sniner nat was obliged to go over the same | be reduced from wildest mirth to such a pitch: of eud- 
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den melancholy, as ultimately to lead to the finishing of 
the evening in tears, or olse under the table. He remem- 
bers all these things,and he wonders—as, being a mad- 
man, it is natural he should—wonders whether it can 
be indeed himself, who once was the wittiest, hand- 
somest, most generous, and best of fellows, christened, 
long ago, in a fountain of champagne, and a river of 
sparkling Hock, Moselle, and Burgundy—‘ Daredevil 
Dick.” 

But something more than these sad memories comes 
with the deepening twilight, for, presently Richard 
hears the door of his room unlocked, and his keeper's 
voice, saying : 

“ Thore, goin, and tellthe gent you've come. I’m 
coming in with his supper and hislamp presently, and 
then I'll tell you what you've got to do.” 

Naturally, Richard looked round in the direction of 
the door, for he knew this must be the strange boy. Now 
his late juvenile atteadaut had numbered some fifteen 
summers; to say nothing of the same number of win- 
ters chronicled by chilblains and chapped hands. Rich- 
ard’s eyes, therefore, looked toward the open door, at 
about that height from the ground which alad of fit 
teen has commonly attained; aud, looking thus, Rich- 
ard saw nothing. Ho, therefore, lowered his glance, 
and, in about the neighborhood of what would have 
been the lowest button of his last attendant’s waist- 
coat, he beheld the small, pale, thin face of a very small 
and very thin boy, 

This small boy was standing rubbing the right little 
foot against the left little wizen leg, and looking intent- 
ly at Richard. To. say that his tiny face had a great 
deal of character in it, would be to say very little ; 
what face he had was all character, 

Determination, concentration, energy, strength of 
will, aud brightness of intellect, were all written in un- 
mistakable lines upon that pale, pinched face. His fea- 
tures were wonderfully regular, and had nothing in 
common with the ordinary features of a boy of his 
age and his class; thetiny nose was a perfect aquiline ; 
the decided mouth might have belonged toa prime- 
minister with the blood of the Plantagenets in his veins. 
The eyes, of abluish gray, were small, and alittle too 
near.together, but the light in them was the light of an 
intelligence marvelous in one so young. 

Richard, thongh a. wild and reckless fellow, had 
never been devoid of thought, and, in the good days 
past, had dabbied in many a science, and had adopted 
and abandoned many acreed. He was something of a 
physiognemist, and he read enough, in one glance at 
this boy’s face, to awaken both surpriseandinterest in 
him. 

> So,” said he, ‘‘ you are the new boy. Sit down.” 
He pointed to alittle wooden stool, near the bed, a3 he 
apgke. “Sit down, and make yourself at home.’ 

The boy obeyed, and seated himself firmly by the sido 
of Richard's pillow ; but the stool was so low, and he 
was 80 small, that Richard had tochange bis position 
tojook over the edge of the bed and down at him. As 
‘to making himself at home, the small gray eyes peered 
round the four whitewashed walls, and then fixed 
themselves upon the barred window with such a look 
of concentration, that it seemed to Richard, as if the 
boy must be calculating the thickness and power of 
resistance of each iron bar, with the accuracy of a 
mathematician. 

“ What's yourname, my lad?’ asked Richard. Ho 
had been always beloved by all his inferiors, fora man- 
ner combining the stately reserve of a great king with 
the friendly condescension of a popular prince. 


“Slosh, sir,’ answered the boy, bringing his gray, 


eyes, with a great effort, away from the iron bars, and 
back to Richard. . ; 

~Slosh. A curious mame., Your surname, I sup- 

je.) 

“Surname, and christen name too sir.  Slosh—short 
for Sloshy.’’ { : 

“ But you have no surname, then ?'? 

“No, sir; Jondling, sir.” 

«A foundling;;dear me, and you are called Sloshy. 
Why, thatisithe name of the river that runs through 
Slopperton.”’ 

“Yes Bir); found rs a pe of the river, sir, when I 

only three months old, sir.'’ 
wFound in tho river, were you? Poor boy!, And by 
whom?’ | Le 

“By the gent what ad me, Sir. 

“ And he is ?”"—— asked Richard. F 

“A gent connected with the police force, sir. _Detec- 
tive’ — 


‘This one word worked a sudden change in. Richard's 


manner; he raised himself on his elbow, looked in- 

stantey at the boy, and asked, eagerly. : 
“This detective, what is his name? But no,’’ he 

muttered ; “I did not even know thename of that man, 


Stay—tell me; you know, perhaps, some of the men in 
the Sipypnees police force, besides your adopted 
father?’ - 


“knows every man jack of ‘em, sir, and a fine stuff 
they be—a credit tothe country, and a happiness, to 
themselves." 

“Do you happen) to know, among them a dumb 
man?’ asked Richard. , 

Lor,’ sir, that’s him |’’ 

“Whom ?’”’ 

“Pather, sir. The gent.what found me and adopted 
me. I’ve got a message for you, sir, from father, and I 
was ageing to giveit you, only I thought I’dlook about 
mea little first; but stay—O, dear, the gentleman's 
took and’ fainted. Here,” ho said, running to the door, 
and oalling out, in a shrill voice; “come and unlock 
this ‘here place, will yer, and look alive with that lamp. 
"Phe gentleman's gone off into a dead faint, ; and there 
aim’t so much as @ drop of:water to chuck over his 
face.’’ 

The prisoner had indeed fallen back insensible on the 
bed. Por eight long years he had nonrished in his 
heart a glimmering, though dying hope, that he ht 
ope day receive some token of remeurbrance from the 
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man who had taken a strange part in the eyentful crisis 
of his life. This rayof lghthad lately died ont with 
every other ray which had once illumined his dreary 
life; but in the very moment when hope was aban- 
doned, the token onceso eagerly looked for came upon 
him so suddenly, that the shock was too muobh for his 
shattered mind and feeble frame. 

Richard caught hold of the boy’s small arm with a 
grasp, which in spite of his weakness, liad a convulsive 
strength that nearly toppled his youthful attendant 
from his elevation. 

“You never can think of anything so wild,” he said, 
in a tumult of agitation. , 

“Lord bless yer ’art, no," said the boy, “we never 
think of anything vot’s wild. Our ’abits is business- 
like—but yot you've got to do is, to go to sleap, and 
not worrit yourself; and, as 1 said before I say again, 
when you’re well and strong, we'll think about changin’ 
these apartments. We can niake excuse that the look- 
out was tou liyoly, or that the color of the whitewash 
was ahinjuring our eyesight.” 

For the first time for many nights Richard slept well, 
and opening his eyes the next morning, his first 
thought was to convince himself that the ‘arrival of 
the boy from Slopperton was not some foolish dream, } 
engendered in his ‘disordered brain. No; there the, 
boy sat; whéther he had been to sleep in his pulpit, 
or whether he hadnever taken his eyes off Richard the 
whole night, there he was with those eyes fixed exact- | 
ly.as they had been the night before, on his face. 

“Why, I declare, we're'all the better for our good 
night's rest,” he said, rubing his hands, as he contem- 
plated Richard; ‘‘ and we're ready for our breakfast as 
soon as ever we can get it, which will be soon, judgin’ 
by our keeper’s hob-nailed boots as is a-cumin’ down 
the passage with a tray in his hand.” 

This rather confused statement was confirmed by a | 
noise in the stone corrider without, which sounded as | 
if a pair of stout workingman’s bluchers were walking 
in company with a basin and a teaspoon. 

“Hush!” said the boy, holding up @ warning fore- 
fingor, ‘keep it dark.”’ Richard did not exaotly know 
what it was he was to keap dark; but as he had with- 
out one effort surrendered himself; mentally and physi- 
eally, to the direction of his small attendant he lay 
pertectly still, aud didn't utter a word, 

In obedience to this youthful/director ‘he also took 
his breakfast to the last’ spoontul of the regulation cof- 
fee, ay, even to the grounds (which, preponderating in 
that liquid, forme a species of stratum at the bottom 
of the basin, commonly known to the inmates of the | 
asylian 43 “the thick” ;) for, as the boy said, “these | 
grounds were strengthening.” This breakfast finished, | 
the asylum physician camé, in the course of his rounds, 
for his matutinal visit to Richard's cell. His skill»was 
entirely at a loss to find any cure for.so strange a dis- 
ease as that which affected the prisoner: One of the) 
leading features, however,/in this, young man’s sick- | 
ness had been anentire loss of appetite, and almost an 
entire inability to sleep. When, therefore, he, heard 
that his patient had eaten a good supper, slep! well all 
night, and had just finished the regulation breakfast, he 
said; 

“Come, come, we sre getting better, then—our com- 
plaint is taking a turn—we are quiet in our mind, too, 
eh ?—not fretting about Moscow, or making ourselyes 
unhappy about Waterloo, I hops?” 

The asylum doctor was acheertul, easy, good-tempered 
fellow, who humored the fancies of his pationts, however | 
wild they. might be; and though half the kings in the} 
history of England were represented in the establish- 
ment, he was neyer known to forget the respect due toa 
monarch, however condescendiug that monarch might 
be. , He, was, therefore, a general favorite ; and had re- 
ceived, more,orders of the Bath and the Garter,in the 
shape of red tapeand scraps of paper,and more title: 
Hasds in the way Of old curl-papers and bits of newspap- 
er, than would have served to lave set him up ina 
profitable businessif he-had only had a few bottles anda 
black dell. He knew that Richard's madness showed it- 
self in hie imagining himself to be the chained eagle of 
the sea-bound rock, and thought to humor him by 
humoring his hallucination. 4 

Richard looked at him, with a thoughtful glance in 
his dark eves. 

“J didn’t, mind Moscow, sir,” he said yery gravely, 
‘the elements beat moe there-—and they were stronger 
than Hannibal—but at Waterloo, what broke my heart 
was—not the defeat, but the disgrace.” He turned 
away his head as he spoke, and lay in silence, with his 
buck turned to the good-natured physician. 

“No complaints about Sir Hudson Lawe, I hope?” 
Said the medical mau. ‘ They give you everything you 
want, general ?’’ ; 

The good doctor, being 80 much in tlie habit of hu- 
moring bis patients, had their titles always at the tip 
of his tongue, and walked about in a perfect atmosphere 
of Pinnock's Goldsmiti. . 

The general making no reply to his question, he 
looked from, him to the boy, who had, out of respect to 
the goctor, descended from his pulpit, and stood tug- 
ging at a very diminutive lock of hair, with an action 
which he intended to represent a bow. 

“ Does he ask for anything ?”” asked the goctor. 

“Don't he, sir?” said the boy, auswering onus ques- 
tion with another. ‘(He's been doing nothin’ for ever 
so long but askin’ for a drop of wine. He says he feels 
a kind.ot sinkin’ that nothin’ but wine can cure.” 

» "He shall have it, then,’’ said the Doetor. “A little 
pert wine with a touch of iron init would help to 
bring him round as soon as anything, and be sure you 
see that he takes it, I've been giving him quinine for’ 
some time past, but it has done so little toward making 
him strenger, that I sometimes doubt his having taken’ 
it. Has he complained of anything else !”’ ; 

“Well, six,’’ said the boy, this time looking at his 
questioner very intently, and seeming to consider every 
word before he said it,“ there is somethin’ which I can 
make out from what he says when he talks to hisself, 
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and he does talk to hisself awful—somethin’ which pre 
upon his mind yery much—but I don't suppose i 
much goo mentionin’ it, either.” Here he stopped, 
hesitating, and looking very earnéstly at the doctor. 

“Why not, my boy ?” 

“Because you see, sir, what -he hankers after is agen 
the rules of the asylum; leastways the rules the Board 
make for such as him.’’ 

“But what is it, my good lad, tell me what’ it is he 
wishes for ?'’ said the medical man. 

“Why it’s 4 singular wish I dare say, sir. But he's 
allus’ a talking about the other "— he hesitated, as if 
out of delicacy toward Richard, and substituted the 
word “ boarders "—‘‘and he says if he could only be 
allowed to mix with ‘em now and then, he’d be aw 
happy as aking. But, of course, as I was a tellin’ him 
when you come in, sir, that’s agen the rules of the 
establishment, and, in consequence, is impossible. 
Cause why—these heré rnles is like Swedes and Nas- 
turtiums (perhaps he wasthinking of the Medes and 
Persians), and can't be gons agen.” 

“T don’t Know about that,’’ said the good-tatnred 
doctor. <'So, eet th he added, turning to Richard, 
who now lay looking at him rather anxiously, “se; 
general, you would like to mix with your friends out 
there ?”” 

“Indeed I should, sir.’” ‘ 

Those deep and earnest dark eyes, with ‘whicli 
Richard watched the doctor's face, were scarcely those 
of a madman. 

“Vory well, then,” said the medical man (he was the 
nicest doctor lever met with, always excepting one, 
and he was an Irishman, and only one removed trom an. 
angel), “very well, We must see if it can’t be managed: 


‘but Tsay, general, you'll find the Prince Regent out 


thera, and I wouldn’t answer for your not més! 
with Lord Castlereayh, and that might cause unpleas- 
antness—eh, genera) ?” 

“No, no, sir, no fear of that. 
should neyer ’’-—— 

“Interfere with’ private friendship. A noble senti- 
ment, general; and that’s what you felt, I dare say, 
when you ordered out the Dac D’Enghien to be shot. 
Very well you shall mix with the other boarders fo- 
morrow ; I'll speak to the Board abont it this after- 
noon: this, luckily, is a Board day. You'll find George © 
the Fourth a very nice fellow; he came here because 
he would take everything of other people's ‘that he 
could lay his hands on, and called it taxes. Good-day;~ 
I'lisend round some port wine immediately, and you 
shali have a couple of glasses a day given you : 80 keep 
up your spirits, general. 

“Well,” said the boy from Slopperton, as the doctor 
closed the door behind him, “ that 'ere medical officer's 
a regular brick, and all Ican say is, to repeat his last 
words, which ought to be printed in gold letters, a foot 
high; apd those words is—*Keep up your spirits, 
general.’ ; : 

When Richard recovered from his swoon, he, found 
himself alone with the boy from Slopperton. © He was 
a little startled by the position of that young person, 
who had placed the wooden stool on the top of the 
small, square deal-table by the bedside, and was seatad 
thereon, as in an extempore pulpit, commanding from. 
this elevation ‘a full view of Richard’s face, on which 
his two small gray eyes were intently fixed, with that 
same odd look of concentration with which he had re- 
garded the iron bars. 

“Come, nuw,” said he with the consolatory tone of 
an experienced sick-nurse, ‘(Come now, we musn't 
give way like this, just bédausé we hears from our 
friends ; because you see, if we does, our triends can't 
i! no good to us, which eyer way their attention may 
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“You said you had a message for me,** said Richard 
in feeble but anxious fines. 4 eS; , 
“Well, it ain’t.a long ’un, and here it is," answered 
the young goéntleman from the pulpit, and then he 
continued, with very much the air of giving out the 
text—“ Keep up your courage, them’s his words ; and 
as he neyer yet yos known to make a dirty dinner off 
his own syllables, it ain’t likely he'll take and eat ‘em. 
He suys to mo, on his fingers, in course— tell the gent 
to keep up his goupaad: and leave all the rest to you: 
for you're a pocket edition of all the sharpness as ever 
knives was nothing to; or else, say I've brouglit you 
Me ir no GOO8 wiatampederer. | 4 
was rather @ vague speech; so perhaps it is 
scarcely strange that Richard did not aéhfe atok tine 
médiate comfort from it. “But, in spite of himself he” 
did Parra Brose deal of comfort’ from the presence 
of this boy, though he'almost despised himself for at- 
taching the least importancé to the words of az urchin 
of little better than eight years of'age, Certainly, this’ 
urchin of eight had a shrewdness of manner which 
woild have been almost remarkable ina man of the world 
of fifty ; and Richard could scarcely help fancying that’ 
he must have graduated in some other hemisphere, 
and been thrown, small us to size, but full grown as to 
acutenoss, into this; crit sesmed asif some it strong 
man had been reduced into the compass of a little boy 
to make hii sharper, ag they boil down quarts of gravy, 
to a pint to make strong soups. , 
But however the boy caine to bé what he was, thera 
he was, holding ‘forth from his pulpit, and handiu 
tichard thé regulation basin of broth which pompoael 
his supper, sn 
“Now, what yon’ve got to do,” said “ho, ‘“is ‘to got’ 
well; for until you are well, and strong too, there ain’t” 
the least probability of your bein’ able to change your 
apartments, if you should feel so inclined; which per-* 
haps ain't likely.” " sn 
Richard looked at him with a wonderment he coulll 
not Hees ‘ : , 4 ~ 
“ Starin” won't cure you,’ said Lis juvenile attend.” 
ant, with friendly disrespect, «not if you took the Ee: 
tern of my face till you could draw it in the dark. ‘Tha 
best thing you can do is’ to est your supper, and to- 
morrow we must try what we can do for you in’ the’ 
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way of port wine; for if you ain’t atrong and well afore 
that ere river outside this ere yall goes down, it's a 
chance but. vot it'll be.a long time, afore you seos the 
outside of the vall in question.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A tone period of incessant rains had by no means 
improved the natural beauties of the Sloshy, nor had 
it in any manner enchanoed the advantages attending 
a residence on the banks of that river. The occupants 
of the houses by. the waterside were in the habit of go- 
ing to sleep at night with the firm conviction that the 
lower portion of theit tenement was a.comfortable kit- 
ohen, to very often awake in the morning, and find it a 
aniniature lake. ; 

Then, again, the river had a knack of dropping in at 
odd times, in a friendly way, whén least expected. 
When Mrs.Jones was cooking the Sunday's dinner; or 
while Mrs. Brown was gone to market; and as its man- 
ner of entering an apartment was after the fashion ofa 
ghost in a welo-drama, to rise through the floor, the 
Sucprise occasioned by its appeatauce was not unal- 
loyed by yexation. 

It would intrude, an uninvited guest, at a social tea- 
party, and suddenly isolate every yisitor on his or her 
chair, a8 On an island. ; 

There was not a mouse or a black-beetle in any of 
the kitchens by the Sloshy, whose life was worth the 
holding—such an enemy was the swelling water to all 
domestic peace or comfort, 

It is true that to some fresh and adventurous spirits, 
the rising of the river afforded « kind of accentric gra- 
tification. It gayea amack of the flavor of Venice to 
the dull insipidity of Slopperton life; and, to an imagi- 
native mind, every coal-barge that went by became a 
re ery and only wanted a cavalier, with a very short 

ublet, pointed shoes, anda guitar to make it per- 
fection. : 

Indeed, Miss Jones, milliner and dressmaker, had 
been heard to say, that when she saw the water coming 
up to the parlor windows, she could hardly believe she 
was hot really in the city of the Winged Horses, round 
the eorner out of the Square of St. Mark’s, and three 
doors from, the Bridge otf Sighs, Mrs. J. was well np 
in Venetian topography, as she was enyaged in the per- 
usal of a powerful werk, in penny numbers, detail- 
fag the adventures of a celebrated ‘Bravo’ of that 
city. 

To the ardent minds of the Juvenile denizens of the 
waterside, tid swollen river was asource of pure and 
unalloyed delight... To ‘ake a tour around one’s own 
back kitchen in a washing-tub, with a duster for a sail, 
is, perhaps, at the age of six,’ more perfect species of 
enjoyment than that. afforded by any Alpine glories, or 
Highland scenery, through which we may wander in 
after-years, when reason has taught us her cold lesson 
that however bright, the sunshine on ono side of the 
mountain, the sladoWs are awaiting us on the other. 

There is a gentleman in a cut-away coat and a white 
hat smoking 4 very short and Wlack clay pipe. I won- 
dor what he thinks of the river? ~ 

It is eight years since this gentleman was last in 
Slopperton ; then ho came as a witness in the trial of 
Richard Marwood; then he had a Diack eye, and was 
out at elbows. Now his optics are surrounded with no 
dark’ shades Which mar their natural color, a clear. 
bright gray. Now, too, he is, to speak familiarly, in 
high feather ; his cut-away coat is of the newest fashion 
{for there is fashion even in cut-aways) ; his plaid trow- 
sors, painfully tight at the knees, and admirably adapt- 
ed to display the development of tho calf, are still 
bright with the greens and blues of the Macdonald. 
His hat is not crushed or iudented in above half a dozen 
directions ; a sign that it is comparatively new—for 
tho circle in which he ,moves considers Beng a 
friendly demonstration, and to knock a man’s hat 
off his head, and into the gutter, rather a polite atten- 


tion. . 

Yes, during the last eight years the prospects of Mr. 
Augustus Darley Wend is the name of the witness) 
haye been decidedly looking up. Hight Pb oad ago, he 
waa & modical student, loose on wide London ; eat- 
ing bread and cheese with his dissecting knife, and 
chalking up bottled stout at the caravansera round 
the corner of Goodge Street, when the proprietor of 
the carayansera wonld chalk up; there were days 
which that stern man refused to mark with a white 
stone. Now, ho had a dispensary of his own—a marvel- 
oua place, which would be eutirely devoted to acien-) 
tific pursuits, if dominoes and racing dalenders did not 
in some degree predominate therein. This dispensary 
is in a populous Relpnpernogt on the Surrey side of 
the water: and in the streets and squares, to say 
nothing of the courts and mews round this establish- 
ment, tho nama. of Augustus Darley is synonymous 
with everything which is Ropes and pleasant. 
His yery presence is said to as good as physic, 
in the abstract. Now, as physic, apart from its 
curative qualities, is scarcely a very pleasant thing, 
this agus considered a very doubtful compliment ; 
but, for all that, it was meant ip perlect good faith ; 
and, what is more, it meant a great ceal. 

When anybody felt ill, they sent for Gus Darley (he 
uad never been called Mr. but once in his life, and then 
by a sheriff's officer, who, arresting him for the first 
time, wasn’t on familiar terms; al) Cursitor Street 
knew him as “ Gus, old fellow!” and ‘* Darley, my boy!’ 
before long}. If the patient was very bad, Gus told him 
8 good story. If the case seemed a serious one, he sang 
acomic song. It the patient felt, in popular parlance, 
“Jlow,’’ Darley’ would stop to supper; andif by that 
time the patient was not entirely restored, his medical 
adviser would send him a ha’porth of Epsom salts or 
three farthings’ worrh of rhubarb and magnesia, 

sly labeled “The Mixture.” It was & comforting 
usidn, labored. under by every patient of Gus 


Darley's, that he had prescribed for him a very myste- 
gious aud peculiar amalgamation of drugs, which, 


though certain deati to. any other min, Waa the only’ 
preparation in the whole pharmacopaia that could pos- ' 


sibly keep him alive. 


There was a saying currentin the heighborhood of 


the dispensary, to the effect that Gus Darléy’s desorip- 
tion of the Derby day was the best Epsoin salts ever 
inyented for the cure of man’s diseases; and he had 
been known to come home from the races at ten 
o'clock at night, and assist at a sick bed (successfully), 
with a wet towel round his head, and 4 painful con- 
viction that. he was prescribing, for two patients at 
once, 

But all this time,he is. strolling by the swollen 
Sloshy, with his pipe in his mouth, and a ¢ontempla- 
tive face, which eyer and anon look earnestly up the 
river. Presently ha stops by a boat builder's yard, 
and speaks to a man at work. 

“Well, he says, ‘is that boat finished yet ?”” 

“Yes, sit,” says the man, ‘quite finished, and un- 
common well she Jooks too; you might eat your 
dinner off her, the paint’s as dry as a bone.” 

“How about the false bottom I spoke of?” he asks. 


‘Oh, that’s all right, sir, two feet anda half deep, 
and six feet anda half Jong. Vl) tell you what, sir, no 
offense, but you must catch a precious sight more eels 
than Ithink you will catch, if you mean to fill the 
bottom of that ere punt.” 

As the man speaks, he points to where the boat lies, 
high and dry in the builder's yard. A great, awkward, 
flat-bottomed punt; big enough to hold halfa dozen 
people. 

Gus strolls up tolook at—the man follows him. 

He litts up the bottom of the boat with a great,thick 
loop of rope, like a trap- door, two feet and a half above 
the keel. 

“ Why,” said Gus, ‘aman could lie down in the keel 
of the boat, with that main deck over him.” 

“To be sure he could, sir, and a pretty. long \'un too, 
though I don’t say much for its being, an over comiort- 
able berth. He might feel himself rather cramped, if 
he was ofa restless disposition.” 

Gus laughed, and said): '* You’re right, he might cer- 
tainly, poor fellow |, Come, now, you're rather a tall 
chap, I should like to see if you could lie down there, 
comfortable, for aminuteor so, We'll talkabout some 
beer when you come ont,’’ 

The man looked at him with rather a puzzled glance. 
He had heard thelegend of the mistletoe bough—he had 
helped to build tha boat, but for.ail that there aight 
be a hidden spring somewhere about it, and Gus's ro- 
quest might hide some sinister intent ;, but noone who 
had looked our medical friend in the face ever doubted 
him ; s0,the man laughed and said ; 


“Well, you’re a rum ‘un, whoever the other » is,’/ 
(nobody was very differential in their ‘manner of ad- 
dressing Gus Darley),  howsomedever, here's to oblige 
you.” And the man got into the boat,and, lying down, 
suffered Gus to lower the false bottom of itover hinr. 

*“How do. you feel?” asks Gus, “Can you breathe? 
Have you plenty of air ?”” ‘ 

“All right, sir," says the man, throngh a hole in the 
plank. “Its quite an extensive berth, when you've 
once settled yourself, only it ain't much calculated for 
active exercise.” 

“Do you think you could stand it for half an hour?” 
Gus inguires, 


“Lord bless you, sir, for half a dozen hours, if I was | 


paid for it accordin’.” 

“Should you think half a crown enough for twenty 
minutes ?”” 

“Well, [don’t know, sir ; suppose you make it three 
shillings.” . 

“Very good,” said Gus, “three shillings it shall be. 
It’s now half-past twelve,” he looks at his watch as he 
speaks, * I'll sit here and smoke a pipe, andif you'll lie 
quiet til] ten minutes to one, you’ Il have earned the 
thrée bob,” 

Gus steps into the boat, and seats himself at the 
prow, the man’s head lies at the stern, 

“Can you see me?” Gus inquires. 

“Yes, sir, when Isquints.” ~ . 

Le Yay well, then, yon can see I don’t make a bolt of 
it. Makeyour mind easy—there’s five minutes gone 
already.” s 

Gus finishes his pipe, looks at his watch again—a 
qnarter to one. He whistles a scene from an opera, 
and then jumps out of the boat and pulls up the false 
bottom, 

“All’s right,” he says, “time’s up.” 

The man gets out, and stretches his legs and arma, 
as if to convince himself that those members aré un- 
impared. 

“ Well, was it pretty comfortable ?” Gua asks. 

“Tor’ love you, sir, regular jolly, with the excep- 
tion of being rather warm, and making @ cove precious 
ary.” 

Gus gives him wherewith to assuage this sJrought, 
and then says: . 

“You may shove the boat down to the water then: 
my friend will be here in a minute with the tools, and 
we will then see about making a start.” 

The boat is launched, and the man amuses himself 
with rowing a few yards up the river, while Gus waits 
for his friend. 

Tn about ten minntes his friend arrivos, in the person 
of Mr. Joseph Peters, of the police force, with a couple 
of eelspears over his shoulder (which gave him some- 
what the appearance of a dry-land Neptune), and a 

ney gized carpet-bag, which he carries in his 

and, 

Gus and he exchange a few remarks in the silent 
alphabet, af which Gus is almost as great an adept as 
the detective, and they step into the boat, 

The builder's man is sent for @ gallon of beer ina 
stone bottle, and a half-quartern loaf, and a piece of 
cheese, These provisions being shipped, Gus and 
Peters each take an oar, and they pvll away from the 
bank and strike out into thé middle of the river. 


CHAPTER XXvVII. 


On this same day, but at'# later hour in thé afternoon, 
Richard Marwood, better known’ as the Emperor Napo- 
Joon, joined the inmates of the county asylum in’their 
daily exorcise in the grounds alloted to’ that jurpose. 

/*These grounds consisted of prim grass plots) adorned 

| with here and there abed in which some disinal/shrabs 

| or a few sickly chrysanthemums, held up their gloomy 
heads, beaten and shattered by the recent’ heavy rain. 
These grass plots werd surrounded by stiff, straight, 
gravel’ walks; and the whole Was shut in’ by 4 high 
wall, surmounted with a chevaux de frise. The’ iron 
spikes composing this-adornnient had been added of 
late yoars, for, in Bpite of the comforts and attractions 
of the establishment, some fodlish inhabitants thereof, 
languishing for some gayer and more dazzling scenes, 
had been known to attenipt, if not to ‘effect an éscape 
from the numerous advaxtages of their liome. 

I cannot venture to say wiiether or not vegetable 
creation may have some mysterious sympathy with 
animated nature ;' but certainly no trees, ‘slrubs, 
flowers, griss ind weeds, flonrished in the grounds of 
the county lunatic asylum. From the gaunt'elm) which 
stretched out two great rngged arms, as if in a wild 
imprecation, such as mightcome from the lips of sone 
huinan victim of the worst form of Insanity, to the 
trivolous chick-weed in acorner ofa gravel walk, which 
grew as if not a root, or leaf, or fiber, but liad adifferent 
purpose to its fellow, and fléw off atits own peculiar 
tangent, with an infantine and kittenish madness, such 
as Might have affected a loye-sick miss of seventeen; 
from the great, melanclioly mad, laurel bushes that 
rocked themselves to and fro in the wind, with a rest- 
lessness known only to thé insane, to the éceentric 
dandelions, that reared disordered headsup ftom the 
troubled and disheyélud grass—every green’ thing in 
that great place ssemed niore of lessa victim ‘to that 
terrible diseass, whose ‘influence, of whose’ associa- 
tions, are of so subtle a nature, that they infect the 
very stones of the dark Walls that shat in’ siiuttered 
minds that once were strong and whol, und fallen in- 
tellects that once were bright and lofty. ‘ 

Buta stranger to this place, looking, for ‘tha: first 
time, at the groups ofmen and women lounging slowly 
up and down these gravel walks, perlaps what most 
startles you, perhaps even what most distre<ses you, is, 
tat these wretched people scurcély seem unltappy—O 
blessed gift of Him who tempercth the wind! Oo 
merciful and wonderous wise dispeusation, from Him 
who fits tlie back to bear the burden! He allots it. 
The man whose doubts or tears, or wild as irinys to the 
misty far-away, a1) the world’s wisdom could not yes- 
terday appease,is toxlay made happy by a scrap of 
paper, ora shred of ribbon? We who, standing in the 
blessed light, lookin upon this piteons mental h. ppi- 
ness, rh Relig fo most unhappy, because we cannot t..11 
how much or how little sorrow this death ia Jile may 
shroud. They have passed away from us; theiriun, nape 
is not our language, nor their world our world. I tuink 
soine ond his asked a strange question—who can tell 
whether tleir folly may not, perhaps, be better than 
our wisdom? “He only, from whose mighty hand comes 
the music of every soul, can tell which ivthe discord and 
whichis the harmon?. Wo look/at them as we louk at 
glae, through the darkened glass of carth's uncer. 

ainty. R LT 8 Or 

No, they do not seem unhappy. ‘Queen Victoria is 
talking to Lady Jane Gray about to-day's dinier, and 
the reprehensible superabuudance of fat in) a leg of 
niutton served up thereat. Clironoloyy never disturbs 
these govd people; nubody thinks it) any disyrace to 
bea an anachronism, and Lord Brougham will divide 
an unripe epplé with Cicero, or William the’Conqueror 
will walk arm-in-aria with Pius IX, without tie isast 
niieasiness on the score of probability; ‘and when: on 
one occasion, a gentleman, who for three years had en- 
joyed considerable popularity as Cardinal Wolsey, all 
of asudden recovered and confessed to being plain 
John Thomson, the inmates of the asylum were un- 
animous in feeling and expressing the most profound 
contempt for his unhappy state. 

‘To-day, however, ‘Richard is the hero. He is sur- 
rounded immediately on his appearance, by all the ce« 
lebrities and # good many of the non-celebrities of the 


establishment. The Emperor of the German Ooean and » 


the Chelsea Waterworks, in particular, has‘so much to 
say to him, that he doesnot know how to begin; and 
when he does bein, has to go back and begin again, in 
& manner both affable and bewildering. ~ . 

Why did not Richurd join them betore, he:asks, they 
are so very pleasant, they are 80 very sociul—why, in 
goodness gracious name (hé opens his eyes very wide 
as he utters the name of goodness gracious, and looks 
back over his shoulder rather as he thinks he may 
have invoked some fiend), why did Pichard not join 
them? 

Richard tells him he was not allowed to do so. 

On this, he looks intensely mysterious ; he is rather 
stout, and Wears a head-dress of his own manufacture 
—a species of coronet constructed of a newspaper and 
a blue and white bird’s eye pocket-handkerchief; he 
puis his hands to the very furthest extent that Le can 
push them into his trowsers’ pockets; plants himaelf 
right before Richard on the gravel-walk, und says, With 
a wink of intense significance: 

“Was it the Khan ?” 

Richard says he thinks not. 

“Not the Khan!" he nutters, thoughtfully. “You 
really are of opinion that it was not tlie Khan?’ 

* T réally am,’? Richard replies. 

. Then it is between the last Duke of Devonshire, but 
sixteen, and Abdel Kader. I do hope it wasn’t Abdel 
Tepe ; | had a better opinion of Abdel Kader—I had 

ndeed.”” 

Richard looks rather puzzled, but 7 rer es 
_ # There has evidently,’ continued his friend, * been 
someé malignant influence at work to prevent your ap- 
pearing among us before this. You have been a mam- 
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berofthe society for, let. me see, three hundred and 
sixty-three years—be kind enough to set me right if I 
make amis-statement—three hundred and—did IT say 
seventy-twelve years, and you have never yet joined 
us! Now, there is something radically wrong here— 
to use the language of the ancientsin their religious 
festivals—there is ‘a screw loose.’ You ought to have 
joined us—you really ought; we are very social ; we are 
positively buoyant ; we havea ballevery—evening. My 
ideas as to time, I am told, are vague ; but I know it 
is either every ten years, or every other week ; Lincline 
to thinking it every other week—on these occasions 
we dance. Are you a yotary of Terp—what you may call 
her, the lady who, had so many unmarried sisters—do 
you incline to the light fantastic ?” 

By way of illustration, the Emperor of the Water- 
works executed a caper, which would have done honor 
to an elderly elephant taking his first lesson in the 
polka. 

There was one advantage in conversing with this 
gentleman ; that was, thatif his questions were some- 
times of rather a difficult and puzzling nature, he 
never did anything so underbred as to wait for an ans- 
wer. . lt now appeared for the first time to strike him, 
that perhaps the laws of exclusiveness had in some 
manner been violated, by a person of his di-tinction 
having talked so familiarly to an entire stranger; he, 
therefore, suddenly skipped a pace or two backward, 
Toning. a track of small open graves in the damp gravel, 
made by the impression of his feet ; and said,in a tone 
of voice so dignified as to be almost freezing : 

“Pray, to whom have I the honor to make these 
observations 2” 

Richard regretted to say he had not a cardabout him, 
but added: “You may have heard of the Emperor 
Rapoleon ?” 

7 sppepaniite of certainly—very frequently, very 
frequently—and you are that worthy person? Dear 
me! this is very sad—not at your charming sumimer- 
residence at Moscow, or your pleasant winter-retreat 
op the field of Waterloo; this is really distressing, 
very.” 

His pity for Richard was so intense, that he was 
moved to tears, and picked a dandelion with which to 
wipe his eyes. 

“ My Chelsea property,” he said presently, “is fluc- 
tnating ; very. I finda tendency in householders to 
submit to having their water cut off, rather than pay 
the rate. Our only plan is, to empty every cistern 
half an hour before tea-time, Perseyered in for a week 
or s0, we find that course has a harrassing effect, and 
they pay ; but all this is wearing tu the nerves, very.’’ 

He shook his head solemnly, rubbed his eyes very 
hard, with the dandelion, and then ate that exotic 
blossom. : 

“An agreeable tonic,” hesaid, “known to be con- 
duciva to digestion. My German Ocean I find more 
profitable on account of the sea-bathin:. 

Richard expressed himself yery mucii interested in 
the commercial prospects of his distinguished friend ; 
butzat this moment they were interrupted by tho 
approach of a lady, who, with a peculiar hop, skip, and 
jump, entirely her own, came up to the Emperor of the 
Waterworks and took hold of his arm. 

She was a gushing thing of some forty odd summers, 
and wore a bonnet the very purchase of which would 
have stamped ber as of unsound intellect, without need 
of any further proof whatever. To say that it was like 
a coal-scuttle was nothing; to say that it resembled a 
coal-scuttle that had suffered from an aggravated 
attack of water on the brain, and gone mad, would be, 
perhaps, a little nearer the mark. Addto this a green 
vail rather bigger than an ordinary table-cloth, and 
three quillpens tastefully inserted in the direction 
im which Parisian milliners are wont to place the 
plumage of foreign birds, and you may form some idea 
of the ys heid-gear, Her robes were short and 
scanty, but plentifully embellished with a species of 
trimming which, toan ordinary mind suggested strips 
of calico, but which amongst the inmates passed cur- 
rent as Valenciennes lace. Below these robes appeared 
a pair ot apple-green boots; boots of a pattern such 
as no shoemaker of suund mind ever in his wildest 
dreams could have originated, but which in this estab- 
Hehment were yoted rather recherche than otherwise. 
This lady was no other than the damsel who had sug- 
vested an elopement with Richard some eight years 

0, and who claimed for her distinguished connections 

e Pope and the muffin man, 

“Well,” she said to the Emperor of the Waterworks 
with a voive and manner, which would have been 
rather absurdly juvenile in a girl of fifteen—“ ana 
where hag its precious one been hiding since the fat 
Sakon? Was it the greens, or was it that it ‘had a 
heart for falsehood framed?’ I hope it was the 


Its precious one looked from the charmer at his side 
to Richard, with rather au apologetic shrug: 

“The sex is weak,” hegaid, “ conqueror of Acincourt, 
I beg. pardon, Waterloo—the sex is weak, it is a fact 
established by medical science ; poor thing! she loves 


e. 
“The lady, for the first time, became aware of the 
c@ of Richard. She dropped a very low cuur- 
y, in the performance of whiich one of the green 
poots described a complete circle, and said: 
“From Gloucestershire, sir?” interrogatively. 
“The Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte,” said the pro- 
preter ph the German Ocean, “My dear, you ought to 
ow him. 
“+The Emperor Nap-o-le-on Bo-na-parte,” she said, 
very slowly, checking off lhe sylables on her fingers, 
“and from Gloucestershire? how gratifying !—all our 
at mon come from Gloueestershire. It is a well- 
agin fact—from Gloucestershire! Muffins were in- 
yented in Gloucestershire by Alfred the Great. Did 
you know our dear Alfred? You are, perhaps, too 


Bde srtN, po loss, my dear sir, a great joss; con- 


essence of toothache on the cerebral nerves; 


| took him off in fourteen days, three weeks, and one | make one desperate effortto return to my friends in 
| month. We tried everything ; from dandelions (her | Frange” —— 

eyes wandered asif searching the grounds foriniorma-| *‘ Very creditable,:to,be sure,” said the damsel of the 
tion as to what they bad tricd)—frum dandelions to | green boots; “ yoursentiments did you honor.” 
chevausz de frise’’—— ; “But to escape from the island was an. enterprise of 

She stopped abruptly, staring at Richard full in the | considerable difficulty,’ continuea Richard, 
face, asif she expected him to say something: but, as “Of course,” said the damsel, ‘‘ considering the price 
he said nothing, she became suddenly interested in the | of flour. . Flonr rose a halfpeuny in the bushel, in the 
contemplation of the green boots, looking first at one, | neighborhood of Drury Lane, which of course, reduced 
and then.at the other, a8 if revolving dn her mind the | the size of mufiins’’—— 
probability of their wanting mending, “And had a bad effect: upon the water-rate,”’ inter 

Presently, she locked up suddenly, and said, with | rupted the gentleman. 
great solemnity : “Now,” continued Richard, ‘‘ the Island of Elba was 

“Do you know the muffin man ?” surrounded by a high wall’’—— 

Richard shook his head. “A very convenient arrangement, of course; facilitat- 

‘He lives in Drury Lane,’’ she added, looking at | ing the process of.cutting off the water from the inhab- 
him, as much as to say, “Come, no nonsense; you | itants,”’ muttered the Emperor of the German Ocean. 
know him well enough.” ‘The boy Slosh again expressed his feelings with reter- 

“No,” said Richard, “I don’t remember having met | ence to Alice Gray, and some one on the other side of 
him.” the wall coincided with him, 

“There are seventy-nine of ua who know the muffin “And,” said Richard, “on the top of this wall was a 
man in this establishment. sit—seventy-nine; and do | chevaua de frise.”’ 
you dare to stand there and tell me that you’’"—— “Dear me,” exclaimed the emperor, ‘quite a what- 

“T assure you, madame, I have not the honor of his | you-may-call-it. Lmean an extraordinary coincidence— 
acquaintance.” we too, have acheraux de thiny-a-me, for the purpose, I 

“Not know the muflin man !—you don’t know the | believe, of keeping out. the cate—cats are unpleasant; 
muffin man! Why, you contemptible stuck-up jack- | especially,” he added, thoughtiully, “especially the 
anapes’ —— Tom-sex—I mean the sterner sex.” 

What the lady might have gone on to say, it would “To surmount this wall was my great difficulty ’’—— 
be difficult to guess. She was not celebrated for the “Naturally, naturally,” said the dameel, ‘+a great un- 
refinement of her vocabulary whén much provoked; | dertaking, considering the fall in muffins—adangerous 
but at this moment a great stout man—one of the} undertaking.” 
keepers—came up, and cried out: “ There was a boat waiting to receive me on the other 

“ Hulloa! what's all this?” side,” said Richard, glancing, as he spoke, up at the 

“He says he doesii’t know the muffin man,” ex-| wall, about a hundred yards distant from him. 
claimed the lady, her vail flying in the wind like a pen- Scme person ol the other side of the wall had got 
nant, her arms akimbo, and the applegreen boots | much nearer by this time, and, dear me! how very 
planted in a defiant manver on the gravel walk. much excited he was about Alice Gray. 

“Oh, we know him well enough,’ said the man, “But the question,” Richard continued, ‘was how 
with a wink at Richard, “and very slack he bakes his'| to climb the wall,” still looking up at the chevaux de 
muffins.” Srise. 

Having uttered which piece of information con- “I should haye tried muffins,"! said the Jady, 
nected with the gentleman in question, the keeper “TIsbould hava cut off the water,’’ remarked the 
strolled off, giving just one steady look straight into | gentleman. 
the eyes of the lively damsel, which seemed to havean | ‘I did néither,” said Richard, ‘I tried a rope.” 
instantaneous and most soothing effect upon her At this very moment, by some inyisible agency, a 
nerves, thickly-knotted rope was thrown across the clevauz-de- 

As ull the Innatics, allowed to disport themselves for | frise and the end tell within about four, feet of the 
an hour in the gardens of the establishment, were | ground. 
considered to be, upon the whole, pretty safe, the “But her heart it is another's, and it never can be 
keepers were not in the habit of taking much notice of | mine.” 
them. ‘Those officials would congregate in a little} The gentleman who conldn’t succeed in winning 
group near the portico of the asylum, smoking their | the affections of Miss Gray was evidently close to the 
pipes and talking politics, and apparently utterly re- | wall now. In a much shorter time than the very great- 
gardless of the unhappy beings over whom it was | est master in the art of stenography could possibly 
their duty to watch. But let Queen Victoria, or the | have reported it, Richard threw the Emperor oi the 
Emperor Nero, Lady Jane Grey, or Lord John Russell, | Waterworks half a dozen yards from him—with such 
suffer themselves to be led away by their respective | violence as to cause that gentleman to trip up the heels 
hobbies, or to ride those animals at too otittrageous and | of the only daughter of the Pope, and to tall in a heap 
dangerous @ pace, anda strong hand would be laid | upon thatiady as on afeather bed—and with the activity 
upon the rider's shoulder, with a recommendation to | of a cat or a sailor, clansbered up the rope, and disap- 
“go in-doors,” which was very seldom disregarded. peared over the chevauz-de-Srise. 

As Richard was this afternoon permitted to mix. with The gentleman was now growing indifferent to the 
his fellow-prisoners for the first time, the boy from | loss of Miss Gray, for he whistled the melody ina most 
Slopperton was ordered to keep an eye upon him, and | triumphant manner, keeping time with the sharp 
a yery sharp eye the boy kept, never for one moment | splash of his oars in the water. 
allowing a look, word, or action of the prisoner to €s- It took the en:peror and his female friend some little 
cape him. time to recover irom the effeets of the concussion they 

The keepers this afternoon were assembled in the | lad experienced, each from each ; and when they had 
portico, before which the gardens extended to the! done so, they stood for afew moments looking at each 
high onter wall. The ground between the portico and | other in mute amazement. 
the wall was alittle less than a quarter of a mile in “The gentleman has left the establishment,” at last 
length, and at the bottom was the grand entrance and | said the lady.: 
porter’s lodge. The gardens, however, surrounded on| “Ana abruiseon my elbow,” muttered the gentle- 
three sides, and on the Jeft side the wall ran parallel | man, rubbing the locality in question. 
with the River Sloshy. The river was now so much “Such avery unpolite manner of leaving, too,” said 
swollen by the late heavy rains that the waters washed | the lady. ‘‘His mufiins—I mean, his manners, have 
the walla tothe height of six feet, entirely covering | evidently been very much neglected.’ 
the towing-path, which lay ordinarily between the | “He must be a Chelsea householder,” said the 
wall and the water side. emperor. “The householders of Chelsea are pro- 

Now Richard and ‘the Emperor of the Waterworks, | verbial for bad manners.’ They are in the habit 
accompanied by the gushing charmer in the green | of slamming the door in the face of the tax-gatherer, 
boots, being all three engaged in friendly, though | with a’view to injuring the tip of his mose; and Lord 
rather erratic conversation, happened to atroll in the | Chesterfield never advised his son to do that.” 
direction of the grounds on this side, and consequently | It may be as well here to state that the Emperor of 
out of sight of the keepers. the Waterworks bad in early life been collector for the 

The boy from Slopperton was, however, close upon | water-ratein the neighborhood of Chelsea; but haying, 
their heels. This young gentleman had his hands in | unfortunately, given his manly intellect to drinking, 
his pockets, and was loitering and lounging along with | and also having a propensity for speculation (some 
an air that seemed to say, that neither man nor woman | people pronounced the word withont the first letter), 

ave him any moré delight than they had afforded the | which involved the advantageous laying-out of his 
unis prince of used-up memory. Perhaps it was in | sovereign’s money, he had lost his situation and ul- 


employed in whistling the air of asong,supposed to| His lady friend had once kept a baker’s shop in the 
relate to a passage in the life of a young Jady of the | vicinity of Drury Lane, and happening at the age of 
name of Gray—Christian name Alico—whose heart it | forty, and in an evil hour, to place her affections on 
was another's, and consequently, by pure logic, never | a young man of nineteen, the bent of whose genius 
could be his, the singer's name unkuown. was muffins, and being slighted by the youth in 
Now, perhaps there is something iniectious in this | question, she had retired into the gip-bottle and 
melody ; for no sooner had the boy from Slopperton | thence had been passed to the asylum of her native, 
whistled the first few bars, than some person in the | country. ; é 
distunce, outside the walls of the asylum gardens, took Perbups the inquiring reader will ask what the 
tp the air and finished it. A trifling circumstance this | juvenile guardian of Richard is doing all this time? 
in itself ; but it appeared to afford the boy considerable | He was told to keep an eye upon him, and how has he 
pratification ; and he presently came suddenly upon | kept his trust? 
Richard, in the middle of a very interesting conversa- He is standing, very coolly staring at the lady and 
tion, and whispered in his ear, or ratherat hiselbow: | gentleman before him, and is, apparently, much in- 
‘All right, general !’? Now, as Richard, the Emperor | terested in their conversation, 
of the Waterworks, and the only danghterof the Pope,| “I shallcertainly go,’’ said the Emperor of the Water- 
all talked at once and all talked of entirely different | works, atter a pause, ‘and inform the superintendent 
subjects, their conversation might, perhaps, have been | of this proceeding—the superintendent ought really to 
just alittle distracting to a shorthand reporter ; but | knowit.’’ 
as @ conversation, it was really charming. Superintendent was, in the asylum, the polite name 
Richard—still musing on the wild idea, which was| given the keepers. But just as the emperor began to 
known in the asylum to have possessed his disordered | shamble off in the direction of the tront of the house, 
brain, ever since the day of his trial—was giving his | the boy called Slosh flew past him and ran on before, 
companions an account of his escape from Elba. and by the time the elderly gentleman reached the 
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“| was determined,” he said, taking the Emperor of| porch, the boy had told tne astonished keepers the 
the Waterworks by the button, “I was determined to | whole story of the escape, a 


utter weariness of life that he was, as if unconsciously, | timately hia senses, { . 
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The keepers ran down to tho gato, called to the porter 
to have it opened, and in a few moments were in 
the road in frpnt of it. They burried thence to the 
river side; there was not a sign of any human being in 
the swollen waters, but two men in a punt close to the 
the opposite shore, who ———, to be eel-spearing. 
“There's no boast nearer than that,”’ said one of the 
men, “‘hé never could have reached that in this time, 
if he had been the best swimmer in England.” 

The men took it for granted they had been informed 
of his escape the moment it occurred, 

“He must have jumped slap into the water,’' said 
another; “ perhaps he's about somewhere, contriving 
to keep his head under.” 3 

“They couldn't do it,” said the first man who had 
spoken ; “it’s my opinion the poor chap's drowned. 
They will try these escapes, though no one ever suc- 
ceeded yot.’” 

There was a boat moored at the angle of the asylum 
wa!l: one of the men sprang into it. 

‘*Point out the place where ho jumped over the 
wall,” he called to the boy, who pointed out the spot 
at his direction. 

The man rowed up to it, 

“‘ Not a sign of him anywhere about here,” he cried. 

“Hadn't you better call to those men ?” asked his 
comrade ; “they must haye'seen him jump.” 

The man in the boat nodded assent, and rowed across 
the river to tha two fishermen. 

“‘Hulloa!’’ he said, “have you seen any one get over 
that wall ?”’ 

One of the men who had just impaled a fine eel, 
looked up with a surprised expression, and asked : 

“ Which wall ?” 

“Why, the asylum, yonder, straight before you.” 

“The asylum? Now, you don’t mean to say that’s 
the asylum ; and I’ve been taking it ior a gentleman's 
miausion and grounds all the time,”’ said the angler 
(who was no other than Mr. Augustus Darley), taking 
his pipe out of his mouth. 

“J wish you'd give mo a straight answer to my ques- 
tion,” said the man; “haye you seen anyone jump 
over that wall, yes, or no?” 

“Then, nol’? said Gus ; ‘if I had, Ishouldhave gone 
over and picked him up, shouldn't I, stupid ?” 

The other fisherman, Mr. Peters, here looked up, 
and laying down his eel spear spelt out some words on 
his fingers. 

“Stop a bit,’”’ cried Gus to the man, who was rowing 


off, “here's my iriend says he heard a splash in, tho | 


water, ten minutes ago, and thought it was some rub- 
bish shot over the wall.” 

“Then he did jump ; poor chap! I'm afraid he must 
be drowned.” 

“Drowned ?”* 

“Yes, don't I tell you, one of the lunatics has been 
trying to escape over that wall, and must have fallen 
into the river?” 

“(Why didn't you say ib before, then ?’’ said Gus, 
“what's tobe done? Whore are there any drags ?”’ 

“Why, half a mile off, worse luck, at a public-house 
down the river, the ‘Jolly Life Boat.’”” 

“Then, I'll tell you what,” said Gus, “ my friend and 
Twill run down and fetch the drags, while you chaps 
keep a lookout about hera.” 

“You're very good, sir,”’ said the man; “ dragging 
the river's about all we can do now, for it strikes me 
we've seon the last of the Emperor Napoleon, My eyes! 
won’t there be a row about it with the Board.” 

“Here we go,” says Gus; ‘‘ keep a good heart, he may 
turn up. yet.” With which encouraging remarks, 
Messrs. Darley and Peters struck off at a rate which 
promised the speedy arrival of the drags. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Wuerurr the drags reached the county asylum in 
time to be of any service, is still a mystery, but Mr, 
Joseph Peters arrived with the punt at the boat-build- 
er’s yard, in the dusk of the autumn evening. He was 
alone, and he left his boat, his tridents, and other fish- 
ing-tackle, inte care of the men belonging to the 
yard, and then putting his hands in his pockets, 
trudged off in the direction of Little Gulliver Street. 

If ever Mr, Poters had looked triumphant in his life, 
he looked triumphant this evening; if ever his mouth 
had beew on one side, it weson one side this evening; 
butit was the twist of a conqueror which distorted 
that feature. 

‘Right years, too, have done something for Kuppins. 
Time hasn't forgotten Kuppins, though she is a hum- 
blé individual. Time has touched up Kuppins; add- 
ing alittle bit hore, and taking away alittle bit there, 
and altogether producing something rather imposing, 
Kuppivs has grown. When that young lady had at- 
tained her tenth year, there was a legend current in 
Little Gulliver Street and its vicinity, that in conse- 
quence of a fatal prediliction for gin and bitters, 
evinced by her mother at an interesting period of her 
existence, ae would never grow any more; but 
she gave the lie both to the legend and the gin and 
bitters, by outgrowing her frocks at the advanced age 
of seventeen; and now she was rather a bouncing 
young woman than otherwise, and had a pair of sich 
rosy cheeks as would have done honor to healthier 
breezes than those of Sloppertou on the Sloshy. 

Tinie had dono something too, for Kuppins's shock 
of hair; for it was now brushed and combed, and 
dragged, and tortured into a state not so very far from 
smoothness; aud it was furthermore turned up; an 
achievement in the hairdressing line which it had 
taken her some years toeffect, and which, when effected, 
was perhaps 4 little caloulated to remind the admiring 
beholder, of a good-sized ball of black cotton with 4 
hairpin stuck through it. She never wore’ more than 
one pin in her hair; and when it is taken into account 
that this pin was the very same with which on occa- 
sion she would extract from its shell the modest peri- 


| even couldu’t effect—turn my brain. 


THRER TIMES DEAD. 


winkle, it was, to say the least, a serviceable instru- 
ment. 

What made Kuppius in such a state of excitement on 
this particular evening, who shall say? Certain it is 
that she was excited. 
Mr. Peter's latchkey in tha door of No.5 Little Gulliver 
Street, Kuppins, with a lighted candel, flew to open it. 
How she threw her arms round Mr. Peters’s neck and 
kissed him—how she left alump of tallow in his hair, 
and a smell of burning in his whiskers; how in her ex- 
citement she blew thecandle out, and how by a feat of 
legerdemain, or leger-de-lungs, she blew it in again, 
must haye been seen to be sufliciently appreciated. 
Her next proceeding was to drag Mr. Peters up stairs 
into the in-door-Eden, which bore the very same ap- 
pearance it had done eight years ago. One almost ex- 


pected to find the red baby in the yellow cradle, grown } 


up—but it wasn’t; and that dreadful attack of the 
mumps from which he suffered when Mr. Peters first 
became acquainted with him, did not appear to have 
abated in the least, Kuppins thrust the detective into 
his own particular chair, planted herself in another, 
opposite, put the candlestick on the table, snuffed the 
candle, and then, with her eyes open to the widest ex- 
tent, evidently awaited his saying something. 

He did say something, in his own way, of course; the 
fingers went to work—" I’ve d—”’ said the fingers. 

** One it,’ cried Kuppins, dreadfully excited by this 
time, “done it! you’ye done it. Didn't I always say 
you would? Didn’t 1 know youwould? Didn't I al- 
ways dream you would, three times running? and a 
house on fire—that meant the river; and an army of 
soldiers—that meant the boat; and everbody in black 
clothes—meaning joy and happiness. It’s all come 
true, it’s all come out. O, Iam so happy!” In 
proof ef which, Kuppins immdiately commenced 
a series of evolutions and exercises of the human 
yoice, popularly kuown in the neighborhood as 
strong hysterics. So strong, in fact, that Mr. Peters 
couldn't haye held her still if he had tried—perhaps 
that’s why he didn’t try; but he looked about in every 
direction for something cold to put down her back, and 
finding nothing handy but the poker, he stirred her up 
with that in the neighborhood of the spinal marrow, as 
if she had been a bad fire, whereon she came to. 

“ And where’s the blessed boy 7’ she asked, present- 


ly. 

Mr. Peters signified upon his fingers, that the blessed 
boy was still at the asyium, and that there he must re- 
main tillsuch time as he should be able to leave with- 
out raising suspicion, 

“And to think,” said Kuppins, “that woe should 
have seenthe advertisement fora boy to wait upon 
| poor Mr. Marwood; and to think that we should have 
: thought of sending our Slosh to take tho situation, aud 
{ to think that he should have been so clever in helping 
you through with it—O, my!’’ As Kuppins here 
evinced a desire for a second edition of the hysterics, 
Mr. Peters changed the conyersation by looking in- 
quiringly toward a couple of saucepans on the fire. 

“Tripe,’’ said Kuppins, answering the look, “and 
taters, floury ones,’’ whereon she began to lay the sup- 
per-table. Kuppins was almost mistress of the house 
now ; for the elderly proprictress was a sufferer from 
rheumatism, and kept to her room, enlivened by the 
society of a Jarge black cat, and such gossip as Kuppins 
collected about the neighborhood in the course of the 
day, and retailed to her mistress in the evening. So 
we leave Mr. Peters smoking his pipe, and roasting his 
legs at his own hearth, while Kuppins dishes up the 
tripe and onions, and strips the floury potatoes of their 
russet jacket. 

Where all this time is the Emperor Napoleon? 

There are two gentlemen pacing up and down the 
platform ot the Birmingham station, waiting for the 
ten, P. m., London express. One of them is Mr. Augus- 
tus Darley, the other isa man wrapped in a greatcoat ; 
he has red hair and whiskers, and wears a pair of spec- 
tacles; but behind these spectacles there area dark 
brown eyes which scarcely match the red hair, any 
better than the pale dark complexion agrees with the 
very roseate hue of the whiskers, These two gentle- 
men have come across the country from a little station 
a few miles from Slopperton on the Sloshy. 

“Well, Dick,” said Darley, ‘doesn’t this bring back 
old times, my boy ?"”’ 

The red-haired gentleman, who was smoking a cigar, 
took it from his mouth and clasped his companion by 
the hand, and said; 

“It does, Gus, old fellow; and when I forget tha 
share you've, had in to-day’s work, may I—may I go 
back to that place and eat out my own heart, as I have 
done tor eight years.” 

There was something so very like a mist behind the 
spectacles as he said this, that Gus proposed their hav- 
iug a glass of brandy before the train started, 

“Come, Dick, old fellow, you're quite womanish to- 
night, I declare ; this won’t do you know. I shall have 
to knock up some of our old pals and make a jolly 
night of it when we get to London, though it will be 
to-morrow morning; if you go on in this way ’’—— 

I'll tell you what it is, Gus,” replied the red-haired 
gentleman, ‘nobody who hadn't gone through what 
I've gone through could tell what IL feel to-night. I 
think, Gus, I shall end by being, mad in real earnest— 
and that my release will do, what my imprisonment 
But I say, Gus, 
tell me, tell me the truth, did any of the old fellows— 
did they ever think me guilty?’ 

“Not one of them, Dick, not one ; and I know if one 
of them had so much as hinted at such 4 thought the 
others would have throttled him before he could have 
| said the words. Have another drop of brandy,” he said 
hastily, thrusting the glass into his hand ; “ you've no 
more pluck than a kitten, or a woman, Dick.” 

“T had pluck enough to, bear eight years of that,” 
said the young man, pointing in the direction of Slop- 
perton, ‘‘but this does rather knock me over. My 


mother, you'll write to her, Gus—the sight of my hand ! 


At the first sound of the click of 


might upset her, without a word of warning—you'll 
write and tell her that I’ve got a chance of escaping ; 
and then you'll write and say that I have escaped. 6 
must guard against a shock, Gus ; she has suffered too 
much already, on my account.” 

At this moment, the bell rang for the train's starting; 
the young men took their seats in a second-class car- 
riage, and away sped the engine out through the choked- 
;up and dingy manufacturing-town, into the open 
nioonlit country, 

_ Gus and Richard light their cigars and wrap themselves 

in their railway-rugs. Gus throws himself back and 
drops off to sleep, (he can almost smoke in his sleep), 
andin a quarter of a hour he is dreaniing of a fidgety 
| patient, who doesn’t like comio songs, and who can 
i never see the point of a joke ; but who has three pretty 

daughters, and pays his bill every Christmas, without 
| even looking at the items. 

But Richard Marwood doesn't go tosleep. Will he 
ever sleep again? Will his nerves ever regain any- 
thing, evenapproaching tranquility, after the intense 
excitement of the last three or four days? He looks 
back—looks back at that hideous time and wonders— 
wonders—till he is obliged to wrench his mind away 
from the object, for fear he should go mad—how did he 
ever endure it—how did heeverlive through it?’ He 
had no means of suicide? Pshaw! he might have 
dashed ont his brains against the wall—he might have 
resolutely refused food, and so have starved himself to 
death. How did he endure it: Eight years! Eight 
centuries! and every hour a fresh age of anguish | 
Looking back now, he knows, what then he did not 
know—that atthe worst—that in his bitterest despair 
—there was a vague, undefined—so vague and undefined 
that he did not recognize it for itself—a glimmering ray 
ofhope, by the aid of which alone he bore the dreadful 
burden of his days ; and, with clasped hands and bent 
head, he rendersup to that God from whose pity came 
this distant light, a thanksgiving, which perhaps is not 
the less sincere and heartfelt, ive hundred reckless 
words said long ago, which riseup now in his mind, a 
shame and a reproach, 

Perhaps it was such a trial as this that Richard Mar- 
wood wanted to make hima great and good man. 
Something to awaken dormant energies, sometliing to 
arouse the better feelings of a noble soul, to atintetate 
to action an intellect hitherto wasted. Something to 
throw him back upon the God he had forgotten. and to 
make him ultimately that, which God in creating such 
aman, meant him to become. 

Away flies the engine. Was there ever such an 
open country? Was there ever such a moonlight 
night? Was earth ever so fair, or the heavens ever so 
| bright, since man’s world began? Not to Richardt 
He is free; free to breathe that blessed air; to walk 
| that glorious earth; free to track to his doom the 
murderer of his uncle. 

In the dead of the night the express-train rattles 
into the Euston Square station; Richard and Gus 
spring out, andjump into a cab; eyen smoky London, 
asleep under the moonlight, is beautiful in the eyes of 
Daredeyil Dick, as they rattle through thu lonely 
' streets, on their way to their destination. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue cab stops in a narrow street in the neighbor- 
hood of Drury Lane, before the door of asmall public- 
house, which announced itself, in tarnished gilt letters 
on a dirty board, as ‘‘ The Cherokee, by Jim Stilston.”” 
Jima Stilstonis a very distinguised professor of the 
nobleart of self-defense ; and is better known (in con- 
sequence of a peculiar, playful knack he has with his 
dexter fist) to his friends and the generdl public as the 
Left-landed Smasher. 

Of course at this hour of the night, the respectable 
hostelry is wrapped in that repose which befita the’ 
| house of alandlord, who puts up his shutters and 


locks his door as punctually as the clocks of St. 
Martin le Grand and St, Clement Danes strike the mid- 
night hour. ‘There is not so much as the faintest 
glimmer of a rushlight in one of the upper windows ; 
but, for all that, Richard and Darley alight, and hayi: 
dismissed the cab, Guslooks up and down the stree 
to see thatitis clear, puts his lips to the keyhole 
| ot thedoor of Mr. Btilston’s hostelry, and gives an 
excellent imitation of the feeble miaw of an invalid’ 
member of the feline species. 4 : 

Perhaps the left-handed Smasher is tenderhearted, 
and nourishes an affection for distressed grimalkins, 
for the dooris softly opened ; just wide enough to 
| admit Richard and his friend. 

The person who opens the door is a young lady, who 
| has apparently been surprisedin the act of putt 
her hair in curl papers, a8 she hurriedly thrusts ter 
brush and comb in among the biscuits and minco' 
pies ina corner of the bar. She is evidently very 
| Sleepy, and rather inclined to yawnin Mr. Augustus 
| Darley’s face ; but as soon as they are safe inside, sha 
| fastens the door and resumes her station behind the 
| bar—there is only one gaslamp alight, and it is rather 
| difficult to believe that the gentleman seated in the 

easy-chair before an expiring fire in the bar-purlor, his 
noble head covered with a red cotton bandanna, is 
neither more nor less than the immortal left-handed 
one; but he snores lond enough for the whole prize- 
ring, and the nervous listener is inclined to wish that 
he would clear his head before he went to sleep. _ 

«Well, Sophia Maria," says Mr. Darley, ‘are they alt 
up there ?’' pointing in the direction of a door that leada 
to the stairs. 

‘« Most every one of ’em, sir, there’s no getting ‘em 
to break up, Dohow. Mr. Splitters has been and wrote 
a drama for the Victoria Theayter, and they've been a 
chafing of him awful becanse there’s fifteen murders, 
and four low-comedy servants that all say, “Ne, you 
don't,’ init. The guv’nor had to go up just now, and 
to talk to ‘em, for they were throwing quartpots at 
each other, playful, and we was afraid they'd get to the 
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spittoons next, ind you know, sir,” continued the lady, 
turning to Richard, in an explanatory manner, “it 
makes a gentleman savage to have a spittoon pitched 
at him, especially ifit’s full, and he happens to have 4 
fancy front on, ready for an evening party.” 

“Then I'll run up and speak to them for a minute,” 
gaid Gus. “Come along, Dick.” 

“How about your itriend, sir,’ remonstrated the 
Smasher’s Hebe ; ‘‘he isn’t a Cheerful, is he, sir?’ 

“gh! Vl answer for him,” said Gus. ‘It's all 
right, Sophia Maria; bring us a couple of glasses of 
lerandy and water hot, and tell the Smasher to step up 
when I ring the bell.” 

Sophia Maria looked doubtfully from Gus to the 
slumbering host, and said : 

“ He'll wake up savage ifI disturb him, He's off for 
his first sleep now, and he'll go to bed as soon as tlie 
place is clear.” 

“Never mind, Sophia; wake him up when I ring, 
and send him up stairs ; he'll find something there to 
put himina good temper. Come, Dick, tumble up. 
You know the way.” 

The Cheerful Cherokees made their proximity known 
by such a stifling atmospliere of tobacco about the 
staircase, as would have certainly suffocated anyone 
no tinitiated in their mysteries. Gus opened the door 
of a back room on the first floor, of a much larger size 
than the general appearance of the house would haye 
promised, This room was full of gentlemen, who, in 
age, size, costume, and personal advantages, varied as 
much as it is possible for any one room full of geutle- 
men todo. Some of them were playing billiards ; some 
of them were looking on, bettiug on the players; or 
more often upbraiding them for such play as, in the 
Cheerful dialect, came under the sweeping denuncia- 
tion of the Cherokee adjective, “‘duffing.” Some of 
them were eating a peculiar compound, entitled Welsh 
rabbit—a pleasant preparation, itit had not painfully 
reminded the casual observer of mustard-poultices, or 
yellow soap in a state of solution, while lively friends 
knocked the ashes of their pipes into their plates, ab- 
stracted their porter, just as they were about to imbibe 
that beverage, and in like fascinating manner beguiled 
the festive hour. One gentleman, a young Cherokee, 
had had a rabbit, and had gone to sleep, with his head 
in his plite, and his eyebrows in his mustard. Some 
were playing cards, some were playing dominoes ; one 
gentleman was in tears, because the double-six he 
wished to play had fallen into a neighboring spittoon, 
and he lacked either the moral courage or the physical 
«apability of picking it up; but as, with the exception 
of the sleepy gentleman, everybody was talking very 
loud, and on an entirely different subject, the effect 
wus lively, not to say distracting. 

«* Gentlemen,” said Gus, ‘have the honor of bring- 
ing a friend, whom I wish to introduce to you.” 

“All right, Gus,” said the gentleman engaged at 
dominos; “that's the cove I ought to play.” 

And, fixing ove half-open eye on the spotted ivory, 
he lapsed into a series of imbecile imprecations on 
everybody in ey and the domino in particular. 

Richard took a seat at a little distance from this 
gentleman, and at the bottom of the long table—a seat 
sacred on grand occasions to the Vice-Chairman. Some 
rather noisy lookers-on atthe billiards were a little in- 
clined to resent this, and muttered something about 
Dick's red wig and whiskers in connection with the 
popular accompaniments to a boiled round of beef, 

“Tsay, Loy fee @ gentleman with a billiard 
oue in his hand, who had been for some time impo- 
tently endeavoring to smooth his hair with the same, 
«J say, old fellow, [hope your friend’s committed a 
murder or two, because then Splitters can put him in 
a new piece.” 

Splitters, who had for tonr hours been in a state of 
abject misery from the unmerciful allusioys to his 
chef a’ guvre, gave a growl] from a distant corner of the 
table, where he was seeking consolation in everybody 
else’s glass; and as everybody drank a different beyer- 
age, not improving his state of mind thereby, 

“My friend never committed a murder in his life, 
Splitters, so he won't dramatize on that score; but he’s 
beon accused of one; and he's as innocent as you are, 
who never murdered anything in your life but Lind. 
ley Murray, and the language of your country.” 

““Who’s been murdering somebody?’ said the 
domino-player, passing his left hand through his hair, 
till his chevelure resembled a Turk’s-head broom. 
«Who's murdered? I wish everybody was; and that 
I could dance my favorits dance over their ves. 
Blow ‘that double-six! ho’s the fellow I ought to 
play.” | 

‘Perhaps you'll give us your auburn-haired friend's 
name, Darley,” said a gentleman with his mouth full 
of welsb-rabbit; ‘he doesn't seem too brilliant to 
live, he better have gone to the ‘Deadly Livelies,’ in 
the other street.”” 

The“ Deadly Livelies"” was the soubriquet of a rival 
club, which plumed itself on being a cut above the 
Cherokees. 

“Who’s dead?’ muttered the domino-player. “I 
wish everybody was, and that was contracted with to 
bury ’em cheap. I should haye won,’ he added, 
plaintively, “if Icould have picked up that double 
six.” 

ot | ad ey ae, friend wants to “be Vice at our next 
meeting,” said the gentleman with the billiard-cue, 
who, in default of a row, always complained that the 
assembly was too quiet for him, 

“It wouldn't be the first time, if he were Vice ; and 
it wouldn't be the first time if you made him Chair,” 
said Gus; “ come, old fellow, tell them you're come 
back, and ask them if they’re glad to see you ?!” 

The red-haired gentleman at this sprang to hia feet, 
threw off the rosy locks and. tho ferocious whiskers, 
and looked round at the Cherokees with his hands in 
his pockets. 

“* Daredevil Dick |!" 

Buch ashout arose—one brief wild huzaa, such as had 
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not been heard in that room, which was, as we know, Next. mornin’, soven-and-sixpence to _pay postage’; 
none of the quietest, within the memory of the oldest | but I never knowed you todo a bad action, or to hit 


Cherokee. 
handsome 4s ever—as jolly as ever—as glorious a fel- 
low—as thoroughgoing a brick—as noble-hearted a 
trump as eight years ago, when he had been the life 
and soul of all of them! 
body shaking hands with bim again and again, and 
then everybody shaking hands with everybody else ; 
and the billiard-player wiping his ¢yes with his cue; 
and the sleepy gentleman waking up and rubbing the 
mustard into his; and the domino-player, who, 
though he execrates all mankind, wouldn’t hurt the 
tiniest wing of the tiniest fly, even he makes a miracu- 
lous effort, picks up the double-six, and magnanimous- 
ly presents it to Richard. 

“Take it, take it, old fellow, and may it make you 
happy ; if I’d played that domino, I should have won 
the game.” 

Upon which, he executed two or three steps of a 
Cherokee dance, and relapsed into the aforesaid imbe- 
cile imprecations, in mixed French and English, on the 
aaeie ne of a world not capable of ‘appreciating 
him. 

It wasa long time before anything like quiet could 
be restored ; but when it was, Richard addressed the 
meeting : 

“Gentlemen, before the unfortunate circumstance 
which has so long separated us, you knew me, I be- 
lieve, well, and Iam proud to think you esteemed and 
trusted me.” Did they? Oh! rather. They jingled 
all the glasses, and broke three, so most likely they 
did. “Ineed not allude to the unhappy accusation of 
which I have been the victim ; you are, I understand, 
acquainted with the full particulars of it, and you 
render me happy by thinking me to be innocent.” 

By thinking him to beinnocent? By knowing him 
to beinnocent! They are so indignant at the bare 
thought of anybody believing otherwise, that some- 
body in the doorway, the Smasher himself, growls out 
something about a—forcible adjective—noise, and the 
police. 

“Gentlemen, I havo this day regained my liberty; 
thanks to the exertions of a person to whom I am also 
indebted for my life, and thanks, also, to the assistance 
of my old friend, Gus Darley.” 

Everybody here insisted on shaking hands over again 
with Gus, which was rather a hindrance; but at last, 
Richard went on ; 

“Now, gentlemen, relying on your friendship ” (hear, 
hear, and another glass broken), “ I am about to appear 
to you to assist me in the future object of my life. 
That object will be to discover the real murderer of my 
uncle, Montague Harding. In what manner, when, or 
where you may be able to assist me in this, I cannot at 
present say, but you are all, gentlemen, men of talent.” 
More glasses broken, aud a good deal of beer spilt into 
everybody's boots. ‘You are all inen of varied experi- 
ence, of inexhaustible knowledge of the worid, and of 
the life in London. Strange things happen every day 
of our lives; who shall say that some one aniongst us 
may not fall, by some strange accident, or providence, 
across a clew to this, at present, entirely unraveled 
mystery? Promise mo, therefore, gentlemen, to give 
me the benefit of your experience ; and whenever that 
experience throws you into the haunts of bud men, re- 
membor, that the man I seek may by some remote 
chance be amongst them ; and that to find him, is the 
one object of my life. I cannot give you the faintest 
index to what he may be, or Who he may be—he may be 
dead and beyond the reach of justice—but he may live! 
andif he does, the man who has suffered the stigma of 
his guiit shall track him to his doom. Gentlemen, tell 
me that your hearts go with me.” 

They told him so, not once, but a dozen times ; shak- 
ing hands with him, and pushing divers liquors into 
his hand every time. But they got over it at last, and 
the gentleman with the billiard-cue rapped their heads 
with that instrument to tranquilize them, and then 
rose as president, and said: 

“Richard Marwood, our hearts go with you thor- 
oughly and entirely, and we swear to give you the best 
powers of our intellects, and the utmost strength of 
our abilities, to aid you in your search. Gentlemen, 
are you prepared to this oath?’ p 

They were prepared to subscribe to it, and they did 
Subscribo to it, every one of them, rather noisily, but 
very heartily. 

When they had dono so, a gentleman emerges from 
the shadow of tle doorway, who is no other than the 
illustrious left-handed one, who had come up stairs in 
answer to Darley’s summons, just before Richard ad- 
-dvessed the Cherokeos, The Smasher was hot a hand- 
some man, His nose had been broken a good many 
times, and that hadn't improved him; he had a con- 
siderable number of scars about his face, including al- 
most every known variety of cut, and they didn’t im- 
prove him; his complexion, again bore perhaps too 
close aresemblance to mottled soap to come within the 
region of the beautiful, but he had a fine and manly ex- 
pression of conntenance,which in his ayaiable moments 
reminded the beholder of a benevolent bull-dog, 

Ho camo up to Richard, and took him by the hand; 
it was not a trifle to shake hands with the Left-handed 
Smasher, but Daredevil Dick stood it like aman. 

“Mr. Richard Marwood,” said he, “ you'ye been a 
good frivnd to me ever since you was old enough—he 
stopped here, and cast about in his mind for the fitting 
pursuits of early youth—‘ ever sitce you was old 
enough to give a cove a black eye, or knock your 
friend's teeth down his throat with alight back-hander. 
I'veakuown you downstairs, aswearin’ at the bar- 
maid, and holdin’ your own agin the whole lot of the 
Cheerfuls, when other young gents of your age was a 
makin’ themselves bad with sweet stuffs and green 
apples,.and callin’ it life. I’ve known you help that 
gent yonder,” he gave ajerk with his thumb in the di- 
rection of the domino PS: to wrench off his own 
pal’s knocker, and send it to him by twopenny post 


Such shaking hands; every- | 


Daredevil 'Dick—esecaped—come back—as | out upon a cove as was down,” 


Richurd thanked the Smasher for his good opinion, 
and they shook hands again. 

“T'll tell you what itis,” continued the host, I’m 
a man of few words, Ifacove offends nie, I give him 
my left between his eyes, playfully; if he does it agen, 
I give him my left agen, witha meanin’, and he don't 
repeatit. Ifa gent as I like does me proud, J feels 
grateful, and when I has a chance, I shows him my 
gratitude. Mr. Richard Marwood, I’m your friend to 
the last spoonful of my claret; and let the manas mur 
dered your uncle keep clear of my left, if he wants tc 
preserve his beauty.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


A WEEK after the meeting of the Cherokees, Richard 
Marwood received his mother, in a small furnished 
house he had taken in Spring Gardens. Mrs. Marwood, 
possessed of the entire fortune of her murdered brother, 
was avery rich woman. Of Ler large income, she had, 
during the eight years of her sou's imprisonment spent 
scarcely anything; as,encouraged by Mr. Joseph Peters’s 
mysterious hints and vague promises, she had looked 
torward to the deliverance of her beloved and enly 
child. The hour had come, she held him in her arms 
again free. 

“ No, mother—no,”' he says, ‘‘ not free. Free from the 
prison-walls, but not free irom the stain of the false ac- 
cusation. Not tillthe hour when all England declares 
my innocence, shall I be indeed a free man. Why, look 
you, mother, I cannot go out of this room into yonder 
street, without such a disguise asa murderer himself 
might wear, for fear some Slopperton official should re 
cognize the features of the lunatic criminal, and send 
me back to my cell at the asylum.’’ 

“My darling boy,” she lays her hands upon his 
shoulders, and looks proudly into his handsome face, 
“my darling boy, these people at Slopperton think you 
dead, See'’—she touched her black dress as she spoke 
—‘It isfor you I wear this. A painfal deception, 
Richard even for such an object. Icannot bear to 
think of that river,and of what might have been.” 

“Dear mother, I have been saved, perhaps, that I 
may make some atonement for that reckless, wicked 

ast." 

“Only reckless, Richard. Never wicked, Always 
the same noble heart—always the samé generous soul 
—always my dear and only son.” 

“You remember what the young man says in the 


play, mother, when he gets into a scrape through ne- - 


glecting his garden and making love to his master’s 
daughter—‘You shall be proud of your son yet.” 

“I shall be proud of you, Richard? I am proud af 
you. Weare rich, and wealth is power. Justice shall 
be done you yet, my darling boy. You haya friends”— 

“Yes mother, good and true ones. Peters~you 
brought him with you?” 

“Yes, [persuaded him to resign his situation, I 
have settled a hundred ayear on him for life, a poor re 
turn for what he has done, Richard, but it was all I 
could induce him to accept, and he only agreed to 
take that on condition that every moment. of hia li: 
shionld be devoted to your service.” 3 

“Ts he in the house now, mother?” i 

“¥os, he is below; I will ring for him.” . 

“Do, mother. Imust go over to Darley, and take 
him with me. You must not think me an inattentive 
or neglectful son; but remember that my life has’ but 
one business, till that man is found,"”’ 

He wrung her hand, and lett her staading at the 
Window, watching his receding figure through the 
quiet, dusky street. é 

Her gratitude to Heaven for his restoration is deep 
and heartfelt; but there isa shade of sadness ii her 
face as she looks outinto the twilight’ after liini, and 
thinks of the eight wasted years of his life, and of his 
bright manhood, now spent on a chimera; for she 
thinks he will never find the murderer of ‘his uncle. 
How, aiter eight years; without une claw by which to 
a lim, how can‘he hope to track the real crim+ 

x ! 

But Heaven is above us all, Agnes Marwood; and in 
the dark and winding paths of life, light sometimes 
comes when and whence we least expect it. 

If you go straight across Biackfriar’s Bridge,” 
and donot suffer yourself to bo be ed, either 
by the attractions of that fashionable transpon- 
tine lounge, the ‘‘New Cut,” or by the eloquence 
ofthe lust celebrity at that circular chapel some’ 
time sacred to Rowland Hill—if you are not ‘a’ 
man to be led away by whelks and other ‘pisca-‘ 
torial delicacies, second-hand furniture, birds and bird- * 
cages, or easy shaving, you may ultimately reach, at 
the inland end of the road, a locality, known to the’ 
inhabitants of the district as Friar Street. Whether, in’ 
any dark period of our ecclesiastical history, the mem- 
bers of the Mother Church were ever reduced to the” 
necessity of liying in this neighborhood I am not pre- 
pared tosay. Butif ever any of the magnutes of the’ 
Catholic faith did hang out in this direction, it is to be 
hoped that the odors trom the soap-boilers round the 
corner; the rich essences from the tallow-manutactory’ 
over the way; the varied perfumes from the estab- 
lishment of the gentleman who does a thousand pounds 
@ week in size; to say nothing of such miuor and do- 
mestic effluvia as are represented by an amalgamation 
of red herring, damp corduroy, old boots, onions, wash- 
ing, a chimney on fire, dead cats, bad eggs, and an open 
drain or two; it is to be hoped, I say, that these two’ 
conflicting scents did not pervade the breezes of Friar 
Street so strongly in the good old times as’ they’ 
do in these our later days of luxury and re- 
finement. 

Mr. Darley’s establishment, ordinarily spoken of ag 
the surgery par excellence, was, perhaps, one of the most 
pretending feutures‘of the street. It asserted itself, in 
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fact, with such a redundancy of gilt letters, and. gas- |:was a torture to tall Cherokees, as, one touch) from a | when, eight years ago, he spelt. ont the two words, 


burners, that it seemed to say: 
must be ill, or if you're not, yourought tobe.” | It was 
nota-very large house, this establishment of Mr. Dar- 
ley’s; but there were, at least, half-a-dozen bells on the 
doorposts» There was— “surgery,’” then there was 
“day” and *‘night’’ (Gus wanted to have“ morning’ 
and “afternoon,’’? but somebody told him it wasn't 
protessional); then there was, besides a surgery, day 
and night-bells, another brilliant brass knob, inscribed } 
“ visitors,” and a ditto ditto, whereon was, engrayven., 
“shop.” Though, as there was only. one small back- 
parlor/beyond the shop, inio which visitors ever peno- 
trated; aud as.it was the custom for all such visitors to 
walk straight through the aforesaid shop into the 
aforesaid parlor, without availing themselves of any 
bell whatever, the brass knobs were looked upon 
rather in ‘the light of a conventionality than a con- 
venience! 

But Gua said they looked like business, especially 
when they were clean, which» wasn't always—as a 
couple ,of American gentlemen friends of Duarley’s 
were in the habit of squirting tobacco-juice at them 
from the other side of the way, in the dusk of the 
evening; the man who hit the brass oftenest ont of 
six times, 'to be the winner, and the loser to stand beer 
all the evening—that is to say, until some indefinite 
time on the following morning; for Darley’s parties } 
seldom broke up very early, and to let his visitors 
out snd -tuke the milk in, was often a simul- 
taneous proceeding in the household of our young 
surgeon. 

It ke had been a surgeon, ouly; ‘he would surely 
haye been Sir Benjamin Brodie; for when it is taken 
into account that he could play the piano, organ, 
guitar, and violomvello, without having learned either ; 
that he could write a sony, and composy the melody 
toit; that he could draw horses and dogs after Her- 
ring and Landseer; make more puns in one sentence 
than any burlesque-writer living ; make love to hall-a 
dozen women at once, and he. believed by every one 
of them, without caring one halfpenny for either ; 
sing a comic song, or tell a funny story; name the 
winner of the Derby safer than any prophet on that 
side of the water, and make his book for the Leger 
with one hand, while he wrote a prescription with the 
other ; the discriminating reader will allow that thers 
was a good deal of some sort of talent or other in the 
eomposition of Mr. Augustus Darley: 

In the twilight of this particular autumn evening, 
he is busily engaged putting ups heap of little packets 
labeled)‘ Best Epsom Salts,”’ while his«ssistant, a very 
small youth, of a far more elderly appearance tian his 
master, liglits the gas. The half glass door, that com- 
municates with the little buck-parlor, is ajar, and Gus 
is talking to some one within. 

IfI yo over the water to-night, Bell ’’— he says. 

A feminine yoice trom within interrupts him. 

* But you won't go to-night, Gus; the last time you 
went to that horril Smasher's, Mrs. Tompkin's little 
boy wasill, and they sentinto the London Road for Mr. 
Parker. And you are such 4 favorite with everybody, 
dear, that they say if you'd only stay at home always, 
you'd have the best practice in the neighborhood,” 

‘But, Bell, how can a fellow. stay at home night 
after night, and, perhaps, half his time only sella 
pennorth of salts, or a poor-man’s plaster? If they'd, 
be ill,” he added almost savagely, “I wouldn't mind- 
stoppingin ; there's some iutercstin that. Or if they'd 
come and have their teeth drawn ; but they never will 
and I'm sure I sell ’em our Infullible Antidote Tooth 
ache Tincture ; and if that don’t make them have their 
teeth out, nothing will.” 

‘Come and haye your tea, Gus, and tell Snix to bring 
his basin.” 

Snix was the boy, who forthwith drew from a cup- 
board under the counter, the identical basin into whici, 
when a drunken man was brought into the shop, Gus 
usually bled him, with a double view of practicing 
himself in his art, and bringing the patient to. 

ue feminine ocenpant of the parlor is a young lady 
with dark hair and gray eyes, and something under 
twenty years of age. She is Augustus Darley’s only 
sister ; sie keeps his house, and, in an emergency, she 
can make up a prescription ; nay, has been known to 
draw a juvenile patient's tooth, aud give him his 
money back, after the operation, for the purpose of 
sonsolatory sweet stuffs. 

Perhaps Isabelle Darley is just what a little very 
prime young Jadiea, who have never passed the con- 
fines of the boarding-school or the drawing-room, might 
call ‘fast.’ But whenitis taken into consideration 
that she was left sn orphan at an early age, that she 
never went to school in her life, and that she has, for a 
considerable period, been in the habit of associating 
with her brotheér’s friends, chiefly members of the 
Cherokee Society, itis not so much tobe wondered at 
that she is alittle masculing in her attainments, and 
*yo-abead”’ in her opinions than some others of her 
Bex. 

The parlor is small, as has before been stated. Ono 
ofthe Cherokees has been known to suggest, when 
there y Ps several visitors present, and the time had 
arrived .oc their departure, that they should be taken 
out singly, with a corkscrew. Other Cherok ‘es, arriy- 
ing after the rvom had been filled with visitors, have 
been heard to advise that somebody should go in first 
with a candle, to ascertain whether vitality could be 
aus ained in theatmorp ive. Periay at ie ace mmoda- 
tivn was not extended by tue character of the furniture, 
whic. consisted of a piuno—which, luckily, served as 
a sideboard as well—achair for the pnrpose of dental 
surgery, a sinall Corinthian column, with a basin with 
a metal plug and chain on the toy of it, for like pur- 
poses. Tue Cherokees brewed punch in this; and a 
Cheer‘ul, of a playful temperament, has been known to 
zit in spplling out of the plug when the basin was 

, by way of an agreeable practical joke; also a 
violoncullo in the corner, a hanging book-shelf—which 


the contents of Mr. Darley’s library on the head in 
question, like a literary waterfall—and a good-sized sofa, 
with that unmistakable well, and hard back and arms, 
which distinguish the genus sofa-bedstead. Of course, 
tables, chairs, china ornaments, a plaster-of-Paris bust 
here and there, caricatures on the walls, a. lamp that 
wouldn’t burn, and a patent arrangement for the manu- 
facture of toasted cheese, are trifles, in the way of fur- 
niture, not worth naming. Miss Darley’s birds, again, 
though they did spill seed and water into the eyes of 
unoffending visitors, and drop lumps of dirty sugar 
sharply down upon the noses of the same, could not, of 
course, be considered a nuisance ; but, certainly, 

he compound surgery and back-parlor in the mansi n 
of Augustus Darley was, to say the least, a little too 
full of furniture. 

While Isabelle is ponring out the tea, two gentlemen 
open the shop-door, and the bell which should ring 
and dosn’t, catching in the foremost visitor's foot, nearly 
precipitates him headlong into the emporium of tl:e 
disciple of Esculapius. This formost visitor is no other 
than Mr. Peters, and the tall figure behind him, wrap- 
ped ina great coat, is Daredevil Dick. 

‘Here Iam, Gus," he cries out, in his own, bold, 
hearty voice; “here I am; found your place at last, 
in spite of the fascinations of half the stale shell-fsh 
in the: United, Kingdom—here I am: ; and here's the 
best friend I have in the world, not even excepting your- 
sef, old fellow,” 

Gus introduces Richard to his sister Isabelle, who 
has been taught, from ker childhood, tu look upon the 
young man, siut up in.a lunatic asylum down at Slop- 
perton, as the greatest hero, next to. Napoleon Bona- 
parte, that. ever the world hai boasted, She was a litte 
girl of eleven years old at the time of Dick’s trial, and 
had never seen her wild brother's wilder companion ; 
and she looks up now at the dark, handsome face with 
a glance of almost revereuce in her deep, gray eyes. 
But Belle is by no means a heroine; and she has g 
dozen unheroine-like occupations. She has the tea to 
pour ont; and she scalds Richard's finwers in her nery- 
ous excitement; drops the sugar into the slop-basin, 
and pours all the milk iuto one cup of tea, What she 
would have doue without the assistance of Mr. Peters 
it is impossible to say; for that gentleman showed 
himself the very genius of order; cut thin bread and 
butter enough for half a dozen, which not one of the 
party touched ; refilled the teapot before it was empty, 
lit.the gas lamp which huny from the ceiling, shut the 
door winich communicated with the shop and the other 
docr which led on to the stuircase, and did all so 
quietly, that nobody knew he was doing anything at 
all, 
Poor Richard! in spite of the gratitude and happiness 
ho feels;in his release, there is a gloom upon his brow, 
and an abstraction in his manuer, which he tries in 
vain to shake off. 

Asmall, round, chubby individual, who might be 
twelve or twenty, according to the notions of the per- 
son estimating her age, removed the tea-tray, and in so 
doing broke asaucer. Gus looked up, “She always does 
it,” he said mildly. “We're getting quite accustomed 
tothesound. It rather reduces ourstock of china and 
we sometimes are obliged to send out to buy tea-things 
before we can have any breakfast ; but she’s a good 
girl, and she doesn’t steal the honey, or the jujubes, or 
the tartaric acid out of the scidlitz powders, as the 
other one did; not that I minded that much,” he con- 
tinned, “but she sometimes filled up the papers with 
arsenic, for fear of being found out, and that would 
have been inconvenient, if we'd ever happen to sell 
them.’” 

“Now, Gus,” said Richard, as he drew his chair up 
to the fire-place and lit his pipe, permission bein 
awarded by Belle, who lived in one perpetual atmos- 
phere of tobacco-smoke, “now, Gus, I want Peters to 
tell you all about this affair. How it was he thoug}yt 
me innocent ; how he hit upon the plan he formed for 
saving my neck; how he tried to cast abont and find a 
clew to the real murderer; how he thought he hail 
found a clew, and how he lost it.’”” 

“Shall my sister stop, while he tells the story?” ask- 
ed Gus, 

‘Sho is your sister, Gus, She cannot be #0 unlike 
you as not to be a true and pitying friend to me. Miss 
Darley,” he continued, turning toward her, as he 
spoke; ‘‘ you do not think me quite ao bad ‘a fellow as 
the world has made me out; you would like to see me 
righted, and my name freed from the stain of a vile 
crime.” 


“Really now, you |\manly head would'tilt down, the shelves, and shower |."| Not guilty,” in the railway carriage. 


There was something very strange to a looker-on, in 
the little party, Gus, Richard, and Belle, all with ‘earn- 
est eyes fixed on the active fingers of the detective— 
the silence only broken by some exclamation at inter- 
| Vals from one of the three. 

I“ When first I see this young gent,” says the fingers, 
as Mr. Peters desiunates Richard with 4 jerk of his el- 
bow, “I was a standin’ on the other side of the way, 4 
waitin’ (il my superior, Jinks, as was as much up to 
| his biisiness as a kitting.’ (Mr. Peters has rather, what 

we may call a faucy style of orthography, and takes the 
final g off some words to clap in on to otliera, as his. 
tastes dictate), “ a waitin’, I say, till Jinks should 
; Want my assistance. Well, gents all—beggin’ the lady's 
pardon, as sits up 80 mauly, with none of yer mentin’ 
nor stericky games, asIa’most forzot that she was a 
lady—no sooner did_ I, clap eyes upon Mr. Mar 
wood here, a smokin’ his pipe in Jink's face, 
and a answerin’ jhim sharp, and a” belayin’ 
what you may call altogether cocky, than I says to my- 
self, ‘they’ye got the wrong un.’ My fust words and 
my last, about this here gent, was ‘they've got the 
wrong un’.” : 

Mr. Peters looked round at the attentive party with 
a plance of triumph, rubbed his hands by way of a full 
stop, and went on with his mannal recital. 

“Yor why ?” said the fingers, interroyatively, “for 
why did I think as this ’ere gent was no good for this 
‘ere murder—for why did I think them chaps at Slop- 
perton bad got on the wrong scent? Because he wae 
checky? Lor’ bless your precious eyes, miss "(by way 
of gallantry he addresses himself to Isabelle), “not a 
bit of it? When acove goesund cuts another cove’s 
throat off-hand, it ain’t likely he ain’t prepared to cheek 
a police-officer. But when I reckoned up this young 
gent’s face, what was it I see! Why, as plain as I see 
his nose and hia mustaches, and he ain't bad off for 
either of them,” said the fingers parenthetically, “I 
see that he hadn’t done it! Nowa cove what's screwed 
up to face a judge and jury, maybe, can face’ ‘em, ané 
never change a line of his mung; but there isn’t a cove 
as lives, as can stand that first tap of a detective's 
hand upon his shoulder, as tells him, plain as words, 
‘the gameis up.” ‘The best of "em, and: the pluckiest 
of ’em, drop under that. If they keeps the color in 
their tace—which some of ‘em has got the power todo: 
and none as never tried it on, can puess the pain—if 
they cando that ere the perspiration breaks out wet 
and cold upon their foreheads, and that blows "em. But 
this young gent—he was took aback, and he was sur- 
prised, and he was riled, and used bad language; but 
his color never changed, and he wasn’t once knocked 
over, til] Jinks, unbusiness-like, told bins of lis uncle's 
murder, when he turned as white as that ‘ere ‘ed of 
Bon-er-part.” ‘Myr. Peters, for want of a better com- 
parison, glanced in the direction of a bust of thea 
victor of Marengo, which, what with tobacco-smoke 
and a ferocious pair of burnt cork mustaches, was by 
no means the whitest object in creation. 

“Now, what a detective officer’s good at, if he's 
worth his salt, is this ’ere—whelr he sees two here, and 
a other two there, he can put'em together though they 
may be a mile apart to anybody not up to the trade, 
and make ’em into four So, thinks I, ‘the gent isn’t 
took aback at bein’ arrested—bnt he is took 
aback when he hears as how his uncle's murdered; 
now, if he'd committed the murder, he’d know of it ; 
and he might sham surprise, but he wouldn't be sur- 
prised, and this young gent was knocked all of « heap, 
ds genuine us'*—— Mr. Peters’s ideas still revert to the 
bust of Napoleon, “as ever that ‘ere foring cove was, 
when hesees bis old guard serunched up small at the 
battle of Waterloo.” 

‘Heaven knows, Peters,’’ said Richard, taking his 
pips out of Lis mouth and looking up from nis stoop 
ing position over the fire, “‘Heaven knows you are 
right, 1 was knocked all of a heap when I heard of that 
good man’s death.” 

“ Well, that they’d got the wrong un, I saw was ag 
clear as daylight—but where was the right un?) That 
was the question! Whoever committed the murder 
Gid it for the money in that ere cabinet—and sold agen 
they was, whoever they was, and didn’t get the money. 
Who was inthe house? This young gent’s mother, 
and the servant. Iwas nobody in the Gardenford fcrce; 
and] was less than nobody at Slopperton, so get into 
that house of the Black Mill I couldn’t—this young’gent 
was walked off to jail, and I was sent about my busi- 
ness. My orders bein’ to be back in Gardenford that 
evenin', leavin’ Slopperton by t!e three-thirty train. 


"Mr. Marwood, I have heard your’ sad story, again | Well | was a little cut up about this young gent; for I 
and again irom my brother's lips. Had you too been | sce that the case was dead agen him—the money in hie 
my brother, I could not, believe me, have felt a deeper} pocket, the blood on his sleeve—a cock-and-a-bull story 
interest in your fate, or a truer sorrow for your mistor- | of a letter of introduction, and a very evident attempt 
tunes, Itneeds but to look into your face, or hear | ata bolt—only enongh tohang him, that's all ; and tor 
your voice, to know how good and brave a man you | all that, [had a inward conwiction that he was as hin- 
are, and how little you deserye the imputation that | nercent of the murder as that ere plaster of Paris 


has been cast upon you.” 


statter.” Mr. Peters goes regularly to tle bust for com- 


He rises and gives her his hand. No languid and} parisons, by way of saving time and tronble in casting 
lady-like pressure, such as would not brush the down | about for fresh ones. 


off a butterfiy’s wing, but an honest, hearty grasp, 
that comes straight trom the heart. 


“But, my orders,” continued the fingers, was posi- 
tive, so. I goes down to the station to start by the three- 


“ And now for Mr. Peters's story,” said Gus; “ while | thirty ; aud,asl walks into the station yard, 1 heare 


I brow a jugful of whisky-punch.” 
**Can you follow his hands, Gus?”’ asks Richard. 
“Byery twist and turn of them ; he andI had many 


the whistle, and sees the train go. I was too late, and 
as the next train didn't start for near upon three hours, 
I thouyht I'd take a stroll, and ‘ave a look at the beauties 


aconfab about you, old fellow, before we went out | of Slopparton. Well I strolls on, promixcuons-like, 


fisuing,” said Gus, looking up irom the pleasing occu- 
pation of peeling alemon. 


till I comes to the side of a jolly, dirty looking river; 
and as by this time I teels a little dry, 1 walks on, 


“Now for it, then,” said Richard, and Mr. Peters ac- | lovkin’ about for a public: but ne’er a one do I see, till 


coriingly began. 


| alanost tumbles into a dingy little place as looked as 


Perhaps, considering his retiring from the Slopper- | ifit did about half-a-pint a day regular, wuen business 


ton police force a 
life, Mr. Peters h 


eat event—nvot to say a crisis in his | wasbrisk. Butin I walks, past the bar, aud straight 
celebrated it by another event, and, | before me I seea a door, as leads into the parlor— 


taking the tide of hig affairs at the flood, bad availed | the passa;e was jolly dark; and this here dior wag 


himeelf of the water to wash his hands with. At any 


ajar, and inside I hears voices—well, you see, business 


rate, the digital alphabet was a great deal cleaner tham | is business, and pleasure is pleasure; but when » 


cdve takes a pleastire in his business, he gets a way of 
léttin’ ‘his business habits come out unbeknownst, 
when he’s tuken his pleasure; so I listens: Now the 
voice I heered fust was a man’s voice ; and, though 
the place was a sort of crib, suchas nobody but 
navvies or such like would be in the habit’ of going to, 
this here voice was the voice of a gentleman. T can't 
say as Lever paid much attention to grammar myself, 
though I dare say it's very pleasant andamusin’ when 
you enter into it; but fora thut, I'd knock'd about in 
the world long enough to know a gent’s way of speakin’ 
ffom # nayvy’s, a3 well asl knowed one tune on the 
accordion from another tune. It was a nice, soft-spoken 
voice, too, and quite melodious and pleaeant to 
listen to; but it was a sayin’ some of the cruelest 
and the hardest words us ever was spoke to a woman 
yet, by any creature with the cheek to cal! hisself a 
man. ‘You're not much good, my friend,’ says I with 
your lardy-hardy ways, aud your cold-blooded words, 
whoever you are. You're a thin chap, with light hair, 
and white hands, I know, though I’ve never seen you; 
and there's very little in the way of wickedness that 
you woultin't be up to on a push.’ Now, jist ‘as I was 
athinkin’ this, he said somethin’ that sent the blood up 
into my face as hot us fire. ‘1 expected asum of money, 
and I’ve been disappointed of it;'and before the girl he 
‘was a talkin’ to could open her lips, he caught her up 
sudden, ‘Never you mind how,’ he says, ‘never you 
mind how.” 

“ He expected a sum of money, and he'd been disap- 
pointed of it! So had the man who had murdered this 
young yent's uncle. 

“Not much in this perhaps. But why was he so 
frightened at the thouglits of her asking him how he 
expected the money, and how he'd been disnppomted ? 
There it got fishy. ‘At any rate,’ say Ito myself, ‘111 
have a look at you, my friend.’ So in I walks, very 
quiet, an 1 quite unbeknownst. He was a sittin’ with 
his back to tie door, and the young woman he was a 
talkin to was standin’ lookin’ out of the winder; so 
neither of "em saw me. He was buildin’ up some cards 
into a ‘ouse, and had got ‘em wp very high, when I laid 
my hand upon his shoulder sudden. He turned round 
and looked at me.” Mr. Peters herd paused and looked 
round at the little group, who sat watching his fingers 
with breathless attention. He had evidently come toa 
point in his narrative. 

“Now what did I see in his face, when he looked at 
me? Why, the very same look that I nvissed in the face 
of this young gent when Jinks took him in the mornin’, 
The very same look that I’d seen in a many iaces, 
avd never known it differ; whether it came one way or 
the otber, always bein’ the’same look at bottom. The 
look of a man as is guilty of what will hang him, and 
thinks that he’s found out. But as you can’t give 
Jooks in as evidence, this wasn’t no good in a pract.cal 
way. But I says to myself, ‘If ever there was anythink 
certain in this world since if was begun, I’ve conie 
aorors the ri_ht‘un.’ So I sat down and took up a 
newspnpet—I signitied to him that I was dumb, and he 
thought 1 wis deaf as well, and he weut on talking to 
the irl. 

“We 1, it was.an old story enough, what him and the 
girl was a talkin’ of, butevery word he said made him 
outa more cold-blooded villain than the last. 

' “Presently he offered her some money—four, sover- 
eigns: Sue served him as he onght to have been 
served, ‘and threw them every one slap in his face. 
One cut liim over the eye, aud I was glad of it, ‘You're 
marked, ny mau,’ thinks I, ‘and nothin’ could be 
hanilier agen T'want you’ Ho picked up three of the 
sovereigns, but all he could do he couldn't find the 
fourth. So he had the ext (which was a jolly deep one) 
plastered up, and he went away. She stared at, the 
river uncouimon hard, and then shewent away. Now, 
I didn't much like the look sle gave the river, so as I 
had about half an hour before the train went, I fol- 
lowed her. I think she knewit, for presently she 
turned short off into a little street, aud when J turned 
into it aiter her, she wasn’t to be seen, right or left. 

“Weil, Thad but halfan hour; so J thought it was 
no usé chasin’ this unfortunate young creature, 
through all the twistings and turnings of the back 
sluma of Slopperton ; so, after a few minutes consider- 
ation I walked straight to the station. Hany me, if I 
wasn’t too late for the train again. 1 don't know how 
it was, but I couldn't keep my mind off the young wo- 
man, nor keep myself from wondering what she was 
# goin’ to do with herself, and what she was a goin’ to 
with that ’ere baby. Solwalks back agen down by the 
water, and as I'd a good hour and half to spare, I walks 
a good way, thinking of the young man and the cut on 
hisioréliead. Maybe I'd gones mile, or more, when I 
comes up to a barge what lay at anchor quite solitary, 
It was a collicr, and there was achap on board, sittin’ 
in the stern, smokin’ and lookin’ at the water. There 
was no oné else in sight but him and me, and ne sooner 
does’ he spy me comin’ along the bank, than he sings 
out: ” 

“* Hulloal have you met a young woman down that 
way?’ , 

“His words struck me all of a heap’ somehow, comin 
go near upon what I was a thinkin’ of myself ; | shook 
my head, and he said: 

‘There's been some unfortunate young girl down 
here tryin’ to dround her baby. I see the little chap 
in the water, and fished him out with my boat-hook. 
Td geen the girl hangin” about here, in tue twilight ; 
end then I heurd the splash when se threwthe child 
in, but the fox was too thick forme to see anything 
ashore by that time.’ 

“The barge was just alongside the bank. I stepped 
on board. Not bein’so fortunate aa to have a voice, 
you know it comes awkward with strangers, and I was 
rather put to it to geton with the young man, and 


didn’t he sing out loud when he came to understand 


Iwad dumb; he couldn’t havespoke ina higher key, 
if I'd boen a furriner. 


“Hetold me] should take the babyround to the 
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THREE TIMES DEAD: 


union ;/all he ‘hoped, ‘he said, ,was that *the mother 
wasn’t goin’ to do anything bad with herself. 

“T/hoped not, too, but I remembered the look she'd 
given at the'river, and didn't teel very easy in my 
mind about her. 

“I took the poor little wet thingup in my arms. 
The young man had wrapped it in an old jacket, and it 
was acryin’ piteous, and lookin’, Oso scared and miser- 
able. 

“Well, it may seem a queer whim, but I'm rather 
soft-hearted on the subject of babies, and often hada 
thought that I should like to try the power of cultiva- 
tion in the way of business, and bring a child up from 
the very cradle to the policedetective force; to see 
whether I couldn’t make that ’ere child a ornament to 
the police furce. I wasn't a marryin' man, and by no 
means likely ever to ‘ave a family of my own; so when 
I took up that ’ere baby in my arms, somehow or other 
the thought came into my ’ed of adoptin’ him and 
bringin’ of him up. Sol] rolied him up in my great 
cout, and took him with me to Gardenford.” 

“And awonderful boy he is,” said Richard, ~ we'll 
educate him, Peters, and make a gentleman of him,’’ 

“ Wait a bit," said the fingers, very quickly ; “thank 
you kindly, sir, but if the police force of this ‘ere 
country was robbed of that ’ere boy, it would berubbed 
of a gem as it couldn’t atford to lose,”’ 

“Go on, Peters, tell them the rest of your story.” 

* Well, though I felt in my own mind, tiiat by one of 
those strange chances which does happen in lite, may 
be, as often asthey happen in story-books, Lhad failen 
acros3 the man whohad committed the murder; but 
for all that, Liradn’t evidence enough topetahearin’, I 
got transferred from Gardenford toSlopper:on.and every 
leisure minute I had, I tried to come across the man 
Vd marked—bat nowhere conldl see him, or hear of 
any one answering his description. I went to the 
churches, for Ithought him capable of anything, even 
toshammin’ pious, I went to the theater, and I see 
a@ young man aceusad of poisonin’ a family, and proved 
innocent by a police cove, as didn’t know his business 
any morethan a fly, Iwent anywhere and everywhere, 
but Imever see that man ; and it was gettin’ uncommon 
near the trial of the young gent, and nothink done, 
How was he to be navel? ituought ofitby night, and 
thought ofitby day; but work it outI couldn't, no- 
how. One day I hears of an old friend of the prisoner's 
being sup-bone-aed as witness for the crown—this 
friend I deterinined to see, for toeds,’’ Mr. Peters loo :- 
ed round, as though he defied contradiction, ‘shall be 
better than one:’’ 

“‘And this friend,” said Gus, ““was your humble 
servant; who was only too glad to find that poor Dick 
lad one sincere friend in the world, who believed in his 
innocence, besides myself.’’ 

“Well, Mr. Darley and me,’? resumed Mr. Peters, 
“put our ‘eds together, and we came to this conclusion ; 
thatif this young gent was mad when hecommited the 
murder, they couldn’t hang him, but would shut him 
ina asylum for the rest of his uatural life—which 
imayn’t be pleasantin the habstract, but which is better 
than hangin’, any day,” 

“So you determined on proving me mad?” said 
Richard. 

“We hadn't such yery bad grounds to go upon, 
perhaps, old fellow,’’ replied Mr. Darley, ‘that brain- 
fever, which we thought such a misfortune, when it 
laid you up for three dreary weeks, stood us in good 
stead, we had something togo upon, for we knew we 
could get youoff by no other means; but to get you 
off this way, we wanted your assistance, and we didn't 
hit upon the plen tillit was toola.e to get at you and tell 
you our scheme; we didn’t hit upon ittill twelve 
o'clock on the night before your trial. We tried to see 
your counsel, but he had that morning leit the town, 
and wasn’t to return till the trial came on. Peters 
hungabout the court all the mo:ning, butcouldn’t see 
him ; and nothing was done when the judge and jury 
took their seats. Youkuow the rest? you know how, 
by achance the judge misunderstood you, how Peters 
caught your eye, how, by his direction, you pleaded 

uilty’’— 
es Yes,’’ said Dick, “and how seven letters upon his 
fingers told me the whole scheme, and gave me my 
cue; those letters formed these two words—' Sham 
mad.’ ’’ 

“And very well you did it at the short notice, Dick,” 
said Gus; ‘upon my word, for the moment, I was al- 
most staggered, and thonght, suppose in Nabi ‘up 
this dodge, we are only hitting upon the truth, andthe 
poor feliow really has been driven out of his wite by 
this frightful accusation.” 

“A scrap of paper,” said Mr. Peters, on his active 
fingers, ‘‘ gave the hint to your counsel, a sharp chap 
enough, though a young un.” 

“I can afford to reward him now for his exertions,” 
said Richard, “and 1 must find him for that purpose. 
But, Peters, for heaven's sake, tell us about this 
young man whom you suspect to be the murderer. 
ifI goto theend of the world in search of him, li 
find him, and drag him and his villainy to light, that 
my Name may be cleared from the foul stain it wears, 

Mr. Peters looked very grave. 

“You must goalittle further than the end of this 
world to find him, I'm afraid, sir,’’ said the fingers, 
“ What do yon say to looking for him in the next; for 
that’s the station he’d started for when I Jast saw him, 
and I believe that on that line, with the exception of 
now and then a cock-and-a-bull-lane ghost, they don’t 


give no return ticket.” 
“Dead, and escaped from 


“Dead?” said Richard. 
justice 2"” 

“That's abont the size of it, sir,”’ replied Mr. Peters. 
“Whether he thought as how something was up and 
he waa blown, ox whether he was riled past bearin’ at 
findin’ no money in that ere cabinet, I can’t take upon 
myselfto say; but I found him six months after the 
murder, out wpon & beath, dead, with alaudalam bottle 
lying by his side,” 
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*And@ did you ever find ont who. he was,?’’,asked 
3. . 

“He was a usher, sir, at a academy for young gents, 
anda very pious) young man he was, too, l'ye heard; 
but for all that, he- murdered this young gent’s uncle, 

or my name isn’t Peters.’’ 

“ Beyond the reach of justice!” said Richard; “then 
the truth can never be, brought, to light, and to the 
end of my days lust bear the stigma ‘of acrime of 
which I am innocent.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Now, the inhabitants of Friar Street and such locali- 
ties, being in the habit ot waking in the morning to the 
odor of melted tullow and boiling soap, and of going to 
sleep at night with the smell of burning bones under 
their noses, can of course have nothing of an external 
nature in common with tie denizens of Park Lane and 
its vicinity, tor the gratification of whcse olfactory 
nerves exotics live short and unnatural lives, on stair- 
cases, in Loudoirs, and in conservatories of rich plate 
glass and fairy architecture, and perfumed waters play 
in gilded fountains through the long summer days. 

It might be imasined then, by anyoue apt to indulge 
in that metaphysico-saltatory feat called jumping at 
conclusions, that the common griefs and yulzar sor- 
rows, which may be considered in a manner parallel 
with the soap-boiling and tlie bcne-burning, such as 
hopeless love and torturing jealousy, sickness, or death, 
or madness, or despair, would be also banished from 
the regions of Park Lane, and entirely confined to the 
purlieus of Friar Street. Any person with a properscnse 
of the fitness of things, would of course imazine this to 
be the case, and would as soon picture my lady the 
Duchess of Mayfair eating red herrings at the absurd 
hour ofone o'clock, P. M., or blackleading her own grate 
with her own alabaster fingers, as weeping over the 
death of her child, or breaking her heart for lier faith- 
less husband, just like Mrs, Stiggins, potato ard coal 
merchant, ona small scale, or Mrs. Hipgins, whose 
sole revenues come from “ mangling done here.” 

And it does seem hard, Omy brethren, that wealth, 
and rank, and power, heaven-made institutions, no 
doubt, are powerless here ; they may exclndebad airs, 
foul scents, ugly sights, and jarringsounds ; they may 
surround their possessors with beauty, grace, ért, lux- 
ury, and so-called pleasure ; but they cannot shut out 
death or trouble ; for, to these stern visitors, Mayfair 
and St. Giles’s must alike open their reluctant doors, 
whenever the dreaded guests may be pleased to call. 

You do not send cards for your morning concerts, or 
fetes champetres, or the dansantes to aurrow or sad- 
ness. Onolle duchesses and countesses; but have 

you never seen their faces in the crowd, when you last 
ooked to meet them ? 

Through the foliage and rich blossoms in the con- 
servatory, and throughthe white damask curtains 
ofthe long French window, the autumn sun- 
shine comes with subdued light into ‘a boudoir 
on the secoud floor of a large house in Park Late. The 
velvet pile carpets in this room, and the bed-chamber 
and dressing-rovm adjoining, are made in imitation of 
a mossy ground, on which autumn leayés have fallen ; 
so exquisite, indecd, is the design, that it is difficult to 
think that the light breeze which enters at the open 
window cannot sweep away the fragile lvaf which seems 
to flutter in the sun. The walls'are of the palest cream 
color, embellished with enameled portraits of Louis 
the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, Madamie Elizabeth, 
and the unfortunate boy-prisoner of the Temple, let 
into the oval penels on the four sidesiof the room, 
Everything in this apartment, though perfect in form 
and color, is subdued and simple ; there isnone of the 
ormolu, buh], and marqueterie furniture, the artificial 
flowers, French prints, aud musical boxes, which might 
adorn the boudoir of an opera-dancer, or the wife of a 
parvenu. The easy-chairs and luxurious sofas are coy- 
ered with white dumask, with frameworks of polished 
maple-wood ; on the marble mantel-piece there are two 
or three vases of the purest’ and most classical torms, 
and these, and Canova’s bust of Napoleon, are the onl: 
ornaments in theroom. Near the fire-place, in whick 
burns a small fire, there is a table loaded with booke— 
French, English, and German, the newest publications 
of the day; but they are tossed in a great heap, as if 
aan had oné by one been looked at, andl east aside un- 
read. By tiiis table there is a lady seated, whose beau- 
tiful face is rendered still more striking by the simpli- 
city of her black dress, 

This lady is Valerie de Lancy, now Countess de Mar- 
oles; for Monsieur Marolles has purchased estates in 
the south of France; with part of his wife's fortune, 
which give him the title of Count de Marolles. 

A lucky man, this Raymond Marolles. A beautifnl 
wife, a title, and an immense fortune, are no such poor 
prizes in the Jottery of lite; but this Raymond is,a 
man who likes to extend his possessions, and in South 
America he has éstablished himselfas banker on a 
large scale, and he has lately come over to England 
with his wife and son for the purpose of establishin, 
branch of his bank in London. Of course, a man with 
his great connections and enormous fortune is reapect~ 
ed and trusted throughout the continent of South 
America. 

Eight years have taken nothing from the beauty of 
Valerie a Marolles ; the dark eyes have the same fira, 
the proud head the same haughty grace, but alone, and 
in repose, the face has a shadow of deep and settled 
sadness that is painful to look upon; for it is the 
gloomy sadness of despair. The world in which she 
lives, which knows her only as the brilliant, witty, 
vivacions and sparkling Parisian, little dreams that 
she talks because she does not think; that she 
fs restless and vivacious because she dare not be 
still; that she hurries from place to place in pur- 
suit of pleasure and excitement, becanse only in ex. 
citement, and in a life which is as false and hollow as 
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the life sho’ assumes, can she fly from the phantom 
which pursues her. O shadow that will not be driven 
away! O pale and pensive ghost that rises before usin 
every hour and in every scene, to mock and to sneer at 
the noisy and tumultuous revelry, which by the rule 
of opposites, we call Pleasure. The phantom is; the 
Past! 

She is not alone; a little boy, between seven and 
eight years ot age, is standing at her knee, reading 
aloud to her from & book of fables. 

“ Un grenouille vit un beuf’’— he began ; but as he read 
the first word the door of the boudoir opened and a 
gentleman entered, whose pale, fair face, blue eyes 
light eyelashes, and dark hair and eyebrows, proclaimed 
him to be the husband of Valerie. 

“Ah,” he said, glancing with a sneer at the boy, who | 
lifted his dark eyes for a moment, and then dropped | 
them on his book with an indifference that bespoke 
Aittle love for the new-comer. “ you ‘are teaching your 
child, madame, Toaching him to read? Is not thatan 
innovation? The boy has a fine voice, and the ear of a 
mieéstro, Let him learn the solfeggi, and very likely 
oné of these days he will be as great a man as '’-— 

Valerie looked at him with the old contempt, the old 
icy coldness in her face. 

“Do yon want anything this morning of me, mon- } 
sieur?” she asked. 

“No, madame. Having the entire command of your 
fortune, what can Ilask? Asmile? Nay, madame, you 
keep your smiles for your son, and again they are so 
cheap in London, the smiles of beauty.’ 


“Then, monsieur, since you require nothing at my 
hands, may I ask you why you insult me with your} 
presence ?”” . 

“ You teach your son to respect his father, madame,” 
said Raymond, with a sneer, throwing himself into an 
easy-chair opposite Valeiis. ‘*You set the future Count 
de Marolles a good exaniple ; he will bea model of filial 
Piety, as you are of "—— 

“Do not fear, Monsieur de Marollos, but that one day 
I shall teach my son to respect his father; fear rather 
Jest I teach him to avenge "’"—— 

“Nay, madame, it is for you to fear that.” 

During the whole of this brief dialogue, the little 
boy has held his mother’s hand looking, with his serious 
eyes, anxiously in her face; but young as he is, there 
is a courage in his glance and a look of firmness in his 
determined under lip that promises well for the future. 
Valerie turns from the cynical face of her husband and 
lays caressing hand upon the boy’s dark ringlets. 
Do those ringlets remind ker of any other dark hair ; 
do any other eyes look out in the light of those she 
€aze8 at now ? 

“ You were good enough toask me just now, madame 
the purport of my visit, as your discriniination na- 
turally suggested to you, that there is nothing so 
remarkably attractive, in the society of these apart- 
ments, infantine lectures in words of ono syllable 
included ’’—he glances towards the boy, as he speaks, 
and the cruel blue eyes. are never 0 cruel as when they 
look that way—‘ as toinduce me to enter them withe! 


out some purpose or other.” 


“ Perhaps monsieur will be so good as to be brief in 

stating that purpose. He may imagine, thar being 

‘entirely devoted to my son, I do not choose to have his 
studies, or even his amusements interrupted.” 

“You bring up young Count Almayiya like a prince, 
madame, It is something to have good blood in one’s 
veins, even on one side "—— 

If she could have killed him with a look of the igi 
dark eyes, he would have fallen dead as he spoke the 
words that struck one by one at her broken heart; he 
knew his power, wherein it Jay, and how to use it—and 
he loved to wound her; because though he had won 
wealth and rank from her, be had never conquered her, 
and even in her despair she defied him, 

“ You are irrelevant, monsieur. Pray be so kind as | 
to say what brought you here, where I would not. 
insult your good sense by saying you are a wolcoiue 
visitor.” 

“Briefly then, madame. Our domestic arrangements 
do not please me. We are never known to quarrel, it is 
true—but we are rarely seon to address each other, aud 
we are not often seen in public together. Very well, 
this, in South America, where we were king and queen 
of our citclehere it will not do. To say, the 
least, it is mysterious. ‘The | fashionable world 
is scandalous. People. draw . inferences—mon- 
sieur does not love madame, and he married her for her 
money—or on the other hand, madame does not, love 
monsieur, but married him because she had a powerful 
reason for so doing. This will not do, countess. A 
banker? must be respectable, or people may be afraid to 
trust him. I must be, what 1 am now called, ‘the 
eminent banker;’ and I must be universally truster,’” 

“That you may the better betray, monsieur; that is 
the motive for winning people's confidence, in your 
coaé of moral economy, is it not ?’” 

“Madame is becoming a mathematician, her argu- 


inclines to think it the Tower of London, because the 
ron shutters looked so warlike, ond are evidently in- 


ment by induction does her credit.” 

“But your business. monsieur ?"” 

“Was to signify my wish, madame, that we should be 
acen ottener together in public. The Italian opera, 
now, madame, though you have so great a distaste for 
it, a distaste which, by-the-by, you did not possess 
during the early period of your life, is a very popular 
résort. All the world will be there to-night, to witness 
the debut of a singer of continental celebrity. Per- 
haps you will do! me the honor to accompany, me 
there?” : : i 

“1 do not take any interest, monsieur ?’”’ 

“Tn the fortunes of tenor singers. Ah, how we sur- 
vive the fancies of our youth! But you will occupy 
the box on the d tier of Her Majesty's Theater, 
which I have taken for the season. It is to your son's 
—to Chernbino's interest, for you to comply with my 
request.” He glances toward the boy once more, with 
8 ancer on his thin lip, and then turns and bows low to 


ber as he says: 


linen-drapers. 


further. Itis rathera trying journey for ™ 


‘Dot | brillian 


‘near the chapel, and Kuppins would like to purchase 
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“Au revoir, madame; I shall order the carriage for | 
eight o'clock.” 

A horse, which at a sale at Tattersall’s had attracted 
theattention of all the yotaries of the corner, for the 
perfection of his points, and the high sum bid for 
him, caracoles before the door, under the skillful 
horsemanship of a well-trained and exquisitely-ap+ 
pointed groom. Another horse, equally high-bred, 
waits for t:is rider, the Count de Marolles; the groom 
dismounts, and holds the bridle, as the gentlenran: im- 
mergés from the door and springs into the saddle. A 
consummate horseman the Count de Marolles; a hand- 
some man too,in spite of the restless, and shifting 
blue eyes,/and the thin nervous lips. His. dress is 
perfect, just keeping pace with the fashion, sufficiently 
to denote high tone in the wearer, without outstripping | 
itso as to stamp him a parvenu; it has that elegant! 
and studious grace, which toa casual observer looks’ 
like carelessness but which is, in reality, the perfec- 
tion of the highest art of all—the art of concealing 
the art. t 

Itis only twelve o'clock, and there are net many 
people of any standing in Piccadilly this September 
morning; but of the few gentlemen on horseback who 
pass Monsieur de Marolles, the most distinguished men 
bow tohim. He is well known in the great world as 
the eminent banker, the owner of @ superb house in 
Park Lane; @ chef of Parisian renown, who ‘wears the 
cross of the Legion of Honor, given lim by the first 
Napoleon on the occasion of a dinner at Talleyrand’s; 
estates in South America an¢ France; a fortune, said to 
be boundless, and a lovely wife; for the rest, if- his 
own patent nobility is of rather fresh date, and if, as 
impertinent people say, he never had a grandfather, 
or, indeed, anything in the way of a father to speak of; 
great men, since the ‘days of mythic history, have 
been celebrated for being born the best way they 
could, 

But why a banker? Why, possessed of an enormous 
fortune, try to extend that fortune by» speculation ? 
That question lies between Raymond de Murolles and 
his conscience. Perhaps there are no bounds to: the 
ambition of this man, who entered Paris eight years 
ago an obscure adventurer, and who now is, according 
to some accounts, a millionare. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Mn. Peters, pensioned off by Richard's mother, with 
an income of 8 hundred’ pounds a year, has taken a 
small furnished house, in a very small square, not far 
from Mr. Darley’s establishment, and rejoicing in the 
high-sounding address of Wellingtom Square. Water- 
loo road. Having done this; he feels that he has noth- 
ing more to doin life than’to retire upon his laurels, 
and enjoy the otinm cum dignitafe which he has earned 
so well. 

Of course, Mr. Peters, as a single man, cannot by any 
possibility do for himself; and as—having started an 
establishment of his own—he is no longer in a position 
to get taken in and done for, the best thing he can do is 
to send for Kuppius; accordingly, he does send for 
Kuppins. 

Kuppins is to be cook, housekeeper, laundress, and 
parlor-maid, all in’ one, and she is to have ten pounds 
per annum, and her tea, sugar, and beer—wayes only 
known in Slopporton in very high and aristocratic fam- 
ilies, where footmen are kept, and no followers or Sun- 
days out allowed. 

So Kuppins comes to London, bringing the **fond- 
ling” with her; and arriving at the Rustou-Square sta- 
tion at eight o’clock in the evening, is launched into 
the dazzlingly-bewildering gayety of the New Road. 

Wall, it is not paved with gold, certainly, tliis mar- 
yelous city; and itis, maybe, on the'whole, justa lit- 
tle innddy. But, O! the shops—what emporiums of 
splendor! What delightful excitement in being nearly 
run oyer eyery minute ! to say nothing of that deliciéus 
chance of being knocked down by the crowd whieh is 
collected round a drunken woman expostulating with 
a policeman. Of course, there niust be a general elec- 
tion, or 4 great fire, or a man hanping, or amurder jist 
committed in the next street, orsomething Wonderiul 
going on, or there never could be such crowds of ex- 
Sted pedestrians and such tearing, and rushing, and 
smashing of oabs, carts, onmibusés, and parceél-deliy- 
ery vans, allof them driven by churiotcers in the last 
stage of insanity, and drawn by horses as wild as that 
time-honored steed employed in the artistic and poeti- 
cal punishment of our old friend Mazeppa. Totteriham 
Court Read! What a magnificent promenade! Oecu- 
pied, of course, by the honse of the nobility! Andis 
that. magnificent establishment with the iron shutters, 


Buckingham Palace or the Tower of London ? “Kuppins 


tended as a means of defense, in case of an attack from 
the French. 

Kuppins is told by her escort, Mr. Peters, that this is 
the emporium of Messrs. Shoolbred, haberdashers and 
She thinks she must be dreaming, and 
goed astep 
ir. Peters ; 
for Kuppins wants tostop the cab every twetty vards 
or.so to gat out and look at something in this wouder- 
ful. Tottenham Court Road. There is a pig-faced lady 
to be seen for three pence ; and if she is anything like 
the transparency. Which represents her a transparency 
thirty feet high and bright pink everywhere thatit is 

f green, Mr. Peters must be dull 
of soul, indeed, to refuse to alight and behold her. 
Thon there is the man with his umbrella full of prints, 


wants to be pinched and awoke before she 


a few specimens of high art, especially the Honorable 
Mrs. Peel, with a black velvet hat and white ostrich 
feather; then there is the china shop at the corner, 
with, oh! such glassesand decanters, all spread over 


—— 


oS 


the pavement outside the door, wondrous to look upon 
and marvelously «heap into the bargain ; and then the 
fried fish, the smell of which coming into the cab win- 
dow (Kuppins will have the window open, and her 
head ever so far out of it, at the risk of fee decapi- 
tated by a passing omnibus) would have made a 
classical gourmet hungry after a feast in the Apollo! 
In short it is quite as much as Mr. Peters can do to 
keep one half of the lively Kuppins safe in the cab, 
while the other half stares, gesticulates, and exclaims 
out of the window of that vehicle. The “ fondling’ 
has insisted upon riding outside, and is standing on one 
knee of the driver, and holding on to the roof, till he 
presents something the appearance of Signor Tomkinso 
the Infant East Wind, at Astley’s Royal Amphitheater. 

But the worst of Kuppins, perhaps, is, that she has 
almost an insane desire to see Tottenham Court; and 
when told that there is no such place, and never was, 
leastways, never as Mr, Peters heard of, she begins to 
think London, in spite of all its glories rather a take- 
in, Then, again, Kuppins is very much disappointed 
at not passing either Westminster Abbey or the Bank 
of England which she had made up her mind were both 
situated at Charing Cross; andit waa alittle tiring to 
Mr. Petors to beasked whether every moderate-sized 
church they passed was not St. Paul’s Cathedral ; or 
every little bit of dead wall, Newgate. To go over a 
bridge, and for it not to be London Bridge, but Water- 
loo see was in itself a mystery ; but to be told that 
the Shot Tower onthe Surrey side was not the’ Monu- 
ment, was too bewildering for endurance. As to the 
Victoria Theater, which was illuminated to that degree 
that the box entrance seemed as the pathway to fairy- 
land, Kuppins was so thoroughly assured in her own 
mind of its being Drury Lane, and nothing else, unless, 
perhaps the Houses of Parliament. or Covent Garden, 
that no protestations on Mr. Peters’s fingers could root 
out the fallacy. 

But the journey came to an end atlast ; and Kuppina 
safe with bag and baggage at No. 17 Wellington Square, 
partock of real London saveloys and real London 
porter, with Mr, Peters and the ‘fondling,” in an 
elegant front parlor, furnished with a brilliantly- 
polished, but rather rickety, Pembroke. table, covered 
with wroyal Stuart plaid woollen cloth; half-a-dozen 
cane-seated chairs, so now and highly polished as to 
be apt to adhere to the garments ofthe person who so 
little understood their nature or properties as to attempt 
to sit upon them ; a Kidderminister carpet.the pattern 
of which was of the size adapted to the requirements.of 
a town-hall, but which looked a littte disproportionate 
to Mr. Peters’s apartment, two patterns and a quarter 
stretching the entire length.of the room; anda man- 
tle-piece ornamented with a looking-ylass, divided by 
gilded Corinthian pillars, picked out with ebony, into 
three compartments, and further adorned with two 
hlack velvet kittens, one at each corner, and a. parti- 
colored yelvet boy‘on a brown velvet donkey in the 
center. : ‘ 

The next morning, Mr. Peters announced his inten. 
tion of taking the “ fondling” intu.the city of London, 
for the purpose of showing him the outside of Bt, 
Panl’s, the monument, Punch and Judy, and other in- 
tellectual exhibitions suitel to his years. Kuppins 
was for starting thon and there, on a visit to the pig- 
faced lady, than which magnificent creature; she could 
not picture any greater wonder in the whole metropo- 
lis; but Kuppins had to stay at home in her post, of 
housekeeper, and to inspect and arrange the domestic 
machinery of No.17 Wellington Square. So, the “ fond- 
ling, * Big magnificently arrayed in a clean. collar, 
an@ a pair of boots that were'too small for him, took 
hold of bis protector's hand, and they sallied forth. 

It anything; Punch and Judy bore off the palm in 
this young gentleman’s judgment of the miracles of 
the big village. 

It was not so sublime a sight, perhaps, as the ont- 
side ot St. Paul’s, but, on the other hand, it wasa great 
deal cleaner; and the “fondling” would have liked 
to have seen Sir Christopher Wren’s masterpiece pick- 
ed out with alittle fresh paint before he was called 
upon to adinireit, The monument, no doubt was yery 
charming in the abstract, but unless he could haye 
been perpetually on the top of it, and perpetually 
within a hair's-breath of precipitating himself on to. the 


pavement below, it wasn’t very much in his way.. But 
Punch with his delightiully-original style of elcruegy 


his overpoweringly comic domestic passages with Judy, 
and the dolefully-funny dog, with a, frill, round his 
neck, andan evident dislike for bis profession ; this, 
indeed, was an exhibition to be seen continually, and, 
to be more admired the more continually seen, as, no 
doubt the “ fondling’ would have said, had he been 
familiar with Dr. Johnson, which is to be hoped for hia 
own peace of mind, he wasn’t. O! what a heppiness 
to’be born in that lower rank of life,in which, a man 
may go down to the grave, serenely unconscious. of 
Rasselas, and die without having read ‘Telemachus or 
Charles XII. Happy * fondling,” not doomed to re- 
ceive a liberal education! neither declension, nor con- 


jugation, nor long division, nor pons asincrum will ever 


break thy rest. 


It is rather a trying day for Mr, Peters, and he is not 


sorry when at about fouro'clock in the afternoon, he 


has taken the'‘fondling”’ all round the Bank of Bng- 


land (that young gentleman insisting on peering in at 


the great massive windows, in the fond hope of seei 


amoney), and has. shown him the.broad back of the Ol 
Lady of Phreadneedle Street, and the clearing-house, and, 


they are going out of Lombard Street, on their way to 
an omnibus, which will take them home. But just as 
they are leaving the street, the “fondling” makes 
a dead stop, and constrains Mr. Peters to do the same. 

Standing before the glass doors of a handsome build- 
ing which a brass plate announces to be the ‘ Anglo- 
Spanish-American Bank,” are two horses, and & groom 
in faultless. buckskins endhies He is evidently wait- 
ing for someone within the bank, and the “fondling ** 
vehomently insists upon waiting, too, to gee the edie: 


men get upon horseback. The good-natured detective 
consents, and they loiter abont the pavement for some 
time before the plase doors are flung open by a white- 
neckclothed clerk, and a gentleman, of rather ioreign 
appearance, emerges therefrom. 

Phere is nothing particularly remarkable in this gen- 
ileman ; the fit of his pale layender gloves 1s certainly 
exquisite, the style of his dress is 4 recommendation to 
his tailor, but what there is in his appearance to occa- 
sion Mr, Peters’s holding on to a lamp-post, it is diffi- 
emit tosay. But Mr. Peters did certainly cling to the 
nearest Jamp-post, and did certainly turn as white as 
the whitest sheet of paper that ever came out of a sta- 
tioner’s shop. This gentleman, who was no other than 
the Count de Marolles, had better occupation for his 
bright blue eyes than looking at such smal] deer as 
Mr. Peters and the “fondling.” Hoe mounted his horse, 
and rode slowly off. No sooner had he done so than 
Mr, Peters, relinquishing the lamp-post, and clutching 
hold of the astonished “fondling,” darted after him. 
ina moment he was in the crowded thoroughfare be- 
fore Guildhall ; an empty cab passed close to them, he 
hailed it with frantic gesticulations, and sprang in, 
still holding the “fondling.” The Count de Marolles 
had to rein in his horse for a moment from the press of 
cabs and omnibusses; at Mr. Peters’s direction the 
“fondling pointed him out to the cabman, with the 
emphatic injunction to “follow that gent, and not to 
lose sight of him nohow.” The charioteer gives a nod, 
cracks bis whip, and drives slowly after the equestrian, 
who has some difficulty in making his way through 
Cheapside. The detective, whose complexion still 
wears & most striking affinity te writing-paper, looks 
out of the window, as if he thought the horseman 
they were following would mel. into thin air, or go 
down a trap in St. Paul’s Churchyard. ‘The “ fondling’ 
follows his protector’s eyes with his eyes, then looks 
back at Mr. Peters, and evidently does not know what 
to make of the business. At last, his patron draws his 
head in at the window, and expresses himself upon his 
fingers thus: 

“How can it be him, when he’s dead?” 

This is beyond the “ fondling’s ’’ comprehension, who 
evidently dosen’t understand the dritt of the query, 


and as evidently doesn’t altogether like it, for he says: ! 


“Don’t! Come, Lsay, don’t, now.” 

“How canit be him,” continues Mr. Peters, enlarging 
upon the question, ‘when I found him dead myself, 
out upon that there heath, and took him back to the 
station, and afterward see him buried? which would 
have been between four crossroads, with astake druy’ 
through him, fifty years ago.” 

This rather obscure speech is no more to the “ fond- 
ling’s” liking than the last, for he cries out, more en- 
ergetically than before : ; 

“I say, now, I tell you I don’t like it, father; ‘don't 
you try if on now, please! Whatdoes it mean? Who's 
beon tioad fifty years ago, with astake druy’ through 
Jom, and four crossroads on a heath? Who?" 

Mr. Peters puts his head out of the window, and 
directing the attention of the ‘‘fondling” to the cle- 
gant equestrians they are following, says emphatically 
upon his fingers ; 

“Him |" 

Dead, is he?’ said tho “ fondling,” clinging very 
close to his adopted parent, ‘‘dead! and very well he 
looks, considerin’; but,’ he continued, in an awful and 
anxious whisper, ‘‘where’s the stake, and the four 
crossroads as was dtuy through him? I dare say he 
wears that ’ere loose coat to hide ’em, eh ?’’ 

Mr. Peters didn’t answer this inquiry, but seemed to 
be ruminating, and, if one may be allowed the expres- 
sion, thought aloud, upon his fingers, as it was his 
habit to do at times. 

“There couldn't be two men so much alike, surely. 
That one I found dead was. the one I saw at the 
tavern talkin’ to the young woman; and if #0, this 
is another one, for that one was dead, as stro as eggs 
is eggs. When eggs ceases to be eggs, which,” con- 
tinued Mr, Peters, discoursively, “considerin’ they’. 
selling at twenty for a shilling, French, and dangerous 
if you're partial to young parboiled chickens, is not 
likely yet awhile; why, then, that one I found on the 
heath will come to life again.” 

The “fondling” was too busy stretching out hid 
neck (at the risk of drawing his spinal marrow to such 
a tension a8 to ultimately break that trifling portion 
of his anatomy) out of the window of the cab, in his 
eagerness to keep hiseye upon the Count de Marolles, 
to pay any attention to Mr. Petera’s fingers. The out- 
side of St. Paul's and Punch and Judy, wore very well 
in their way, but they were mild dissipations, indeed, 
compared to the delight of following a ghost that had 
had a stake driven through him, and wore lavender kid 


loves. 
There Yas one thing,” continued the musing de- 
tective, “as struck me as curious, when I found the 
body of that young gent! Where was the scar from 
the sovereign, as that young woman throwed at him ? 
Why nowhere ; not a trace of it to be seen, which I 
looked for it-particular; and yet that cut wasn’t one to 
leave a scar. that would wear out in six months, nor yet 
in six years, sither. I’ve had my face scratched myself, 
though Iam a single man, and I know what that is to 
last, and the awkwardness one has to go through in 
sayin’ one’s been playing With spiteful kittens and such 
like ; but what's that to a cut, Nhalf a hinch deep, from 
thesharp édgeof asovereign? If I could but get to 
soo his forehead. It was just over his eyebrow; I 
could gee it with his hat on.” } 

As Mr. Peters abandons himself to such reflections as 
these, the cab drives on, and follows the Count de Ma- 
rolles down Lndgate Hill, through Fleet Street and the 
Strand, Charing Cross and Pall Mall, St. James’s Street 
and Picoadilly, till it comes up with him at the corner 

f Park Lano. . de r 

Da gays Mr. Poters, “ is where the swell lives ; 
very likely he hangs out here ; he’s a ridin’ as if he 
was goin’ to stop presently ; we'll get ont.” 
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Whereupon the “ fondling’) interprets to the cab- 
man Mx. Peters’s wishes to that effect, and they alight 
from the vehicle. 

The detectives surmise is correct; the count stops, 
and getting off his horse, throws the reins to the 
groom. It happened at this very moment that an open 
carriage, in which two ladies are seated, passes, on its 
way to Grosvenor Gate ; one of the ladies bows to the 
South American banker, and as he lifts his hatin re- 
turning her salute, Mr. Peters, whois looking at noth- 
ing particular, sees very distinctly the scar which is 
the sole memorial of that public-house encounter on 
the banks of the Sloshy. 

As Raymond throws the reins to the groom, he says: 

“Tshall not ride again to-day, Curtis; tell Morgan 
to have the countess’s carriage at the door at eight, 
for the opera.” 

Mr. Peters, who doesn’t seem to be a person blest 
with the factulty of hearing, but who is to all appear- 
ance, busily engaged in drawing the attention of the 
**fondling ” to the architectural beauties of Grosven- 
or Gate, perhaps, notwithstanding, takes due aivte of 
this remark, 

‘The elegant banker ascends the steps of his house, 
at the hall-doors of which stand gorgeous and obsequi- 
ous flunkys whose liveries and legs alike fill with ad- 
miration the juyenile mind of the ‘fondling.’ 

Mr. Peters is very grave for some time, as they walk 
away ; but at last when they have got half way down 
Piccadilly, he has recourse once more to his fingers, 
and addresses his young friend, thus : 

“What did you think of him, Slosh ?” 

“Which,” says the “fondling”, “ the cove in the red 
scarlet silk hairified breeches, as opened the door or 
the swell ghost?” 

“The swell.” 

“Well, I think he’s uncommon handsome and yery 
essy in his manners all things taken into considera- 
tion !’’ said that elderly juvenile, with deliberation. 

“Oh, you do, do you, Slosh ?” 

Slosh repeats that he does. 

Mr. Peters’s gravity increases every moment, ‘ O, 
Ae do, do you Slosh ?” he asks again, and again the 

y auswers. At last to the considerable inconvenience 
of the passers-by, the detective makes a dead stop, and 
says; “I’m glad you think him handsome, Slosh, and 
I’m glad you thinks him easy, which, all things consid- 
ered, he is uncommon. In fact, I'm glad he meets your 
views as far as personal appearance goes, because, be- 
tween you and me, Slosh, the * man’s your father 1” 


It is the boy’s turn to hold on to the lamp-post now. 
To have a ghost for a father, and, as Slosh atterward re- 
marked, ‘a ghost as wears polished boots and lives in 
Park Lane, too,’’ was enough to take the breath out of 
any boy, however preternaturally elderly and superhu- 
manly sharp his police-office experiences may have 
made him, Onthe whole, the “fondling”’ bears the 
sho very well, shakes off tlie effect of theinformation, 
an is readv formore in a minute. 

“TI wouldn’t have you mention it, just now, you 
know Slosh,” continues Mr. Peters, “* because we don’t 
know what he may turn out, and whether he may 
qnit answer our purpose; in the parental line. There’s 
a Jittle outstanding matter between me and him that I 
shall have to look him up for. I may want your help; 
you'll Live it faithful, won’t you, Slosh ?” 

“Of course I will,” said that young gentleman; “ is 
there any reward out for him, father?” he always 
called Mr. Peters father; and wasn’t prepared to change 
his habits for any ghostly phenomenon in the way of a 
paren. suddenly turning up in Lonibard Street—“ is 
there any reward out for him?” he asks, eagerly; 

‘bankers is good, I know, now-a-days.” 

The detective looked at the boy’s sharp, thin fea- 
tures with a scrutinizing glance familiar to men of his 
profession. 

“Then you'll serve me faithful if I want you, Slosh? 
I thought perhaps you might let family interest inter- 
fere with business, you know.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the youthful enthusiast; “ 1'a 
hang my grandmother for a sovereign, andthe pride of 
catching of her, ‘f she was a cunning one.” 

“Chips of old blocks is of the same wood, and it’s 
only reasonable there should be a similarity in the 
grain,’’ mused Peters, as he and the “ fondling” rode 
homein an omnibus. “I thought I'd make him a 
genius, but I didn’t know there was such an undercur- 
rent of his father. It'll make him the glory of his pro- 
fession. Soft-heartedness has been thernin of many a 
detective, as has had the brains to work out 2 deep-laid 
game, but not the heart to carry it through.” 


! 


CHAPTER XXXIIT, 


Her Majesty’s Theater is peculiarly brilliant this 
evening. Diamonds and beauty, in tier above tier, 
look out from the amber-curtained boxes. The stalls 
are full and the pitis crammed; in Fop’s Alley there is 
scarcely standing room; indeed as one gentleman re- 
marks to another if Pandemonium is as érowded as 
this, he will turn Methodist parson in his old age, and 
give his mind to drinking at tea meetings. 

The gentleman who makes this remark is neither 
more or less than a distinguished member of the 
“Cheerfuls’’ and the domino-player alluded to some 
chapters back. 

He is standing, talking to Richard; and to see him 
now, with an opera-glass in his hand, his hair worn in 
& Manner conforming to the usgges of society, and 
only in a modified degree suggesting that celebrated 
hero of the ‘‘ Newgate Calendar ” and modern romance. 
Mr. John Shepard ; a dress coat, patent-leather boots, 
and the regulation white waistcoat, you would think 
he had never been blind drunk in his life. How diffi- 
cult, by-the-by, seeing a man in one phase of his 
existence, to guess what he may be in another. I 


often wonder if the Speaker of the House: of Commons 


ever sings comic songs? He doesn't jook as if he dia, 
but he may. 

This gentleman is Mr. Perey Cordonner. All the 
Cherokees are more or Jess literary, and ali the Chero- 
kees have more or less admission to every place of 
amusement, from Her Majesty's Theater, to the meet- 
ings of the fancy and the members of the “P. R.”. Buf 
what brings Richard to the opera to-night, and who is 
that not very musical-looking ttle gentlemen at his 
elbow ? 

‘Will they all be here?” asked Dick of Mr. Cordon- 
ner, 

“Every one of them ; unless Splinters is unable to 
tear himself away from his nightly feast. of blood and 
blue fire, at the Vic. Tis piece has been perfornis® 
fourteen times, and it’s my belief he’s been at every 
representation; and that he tears hie hair when the 
actors leave out the gems of the dialogue, and drop 
their h's. They do drop their h’s over the water,” he 
continues, lapsing into reverie; ‘‘ when our compositors 
are short of type, an go over andsweep them up.” 

“You're sure they'll behere, then, Percy ?’” 

“Every one of them, I tell you. I’m whipper-in > 
they’re to meet at the oyster-shop in the Haymarket ; 
you know, 4 pretty girl and fresh Colchesters, don’t 
charge you anything extra for the lemon, and you can 
squeeze her hand when she gives you the change. 
They're to come in here two at a time,and put their 
mark upon the gentleman in question. Is he in the 
house yet, old fellow ?”” 

Richard turns to the quiet little man at his elbow, 
who is our old friend. Mr. Peters, and asks him a 
question; he only shakes his head in reply. 

“No, he is not here yet,’ says Dick; “let’s have a 
look at the stage, and see what sort ofistuff this Signor 
Mosquettiis made of.” 

“T shall’ cut ‘him up,on principle,” says Percy - 
‘and the better he is the more I'll cut him up, on-a”- 
other principle.” 

There is a great deal of curiosity about this new 
tenor of Continéntal celebrity. The opera is the ‘‘Lu- 
cia,” and the appearance of Edgardo is looked forward 
to with anxiety. Presently the hero of: the square-cut 
coat and Jack-boots enters. Heis a handsome fellow, 
with a dark pale southern face, and an easy, insouciant 
manner. His ‘voice is melody itself; the rich notes 
roll outin a flood of sweetness, without the faintest in- 
dication of effort. Though Richard pretends to look at 
the stage ; though perhaps he does try to direct his 
attention that way, his pale face, his wandering glance, 
and his restless under-lip, show him to be greatly agi- 
tated. He is waiting for that moment when the detec- 
tive shall say to him : “ Thereis the murderer of your 
uncle; thereis the man for whose guilt you have suf- 
fered, and must suffer, till he is: brought to justice.’’ 
The first act of the opera seéms endless to Daredevil 
Dick ; while his philosophical friend, Mr. Cordonner, 
looks on as coolly as he would have done at an earth- 
quake, or the end of the world, or any other little 
trifling event of that nature. 

Thecurtain has fallen upon the first act, when Mr. 
Peters lays his hand on Richard's arm, and points to a 
box on the grand tier. 

A gentleman, and a lady, andalittle boy, have just 
taken theirseats. The gentleman, as becomes him, sits 
with his back to the stageand faces the house, He 
lifts his opera-glass to take a leisurely survey. Percy 
puts his glass into Richard's hand, and with a ‘hearty 
“*Courage, old boy !’’ watches himas he looks for the 
first time at his deadliest enemy. 

Andis that calm, aristocratic and serene face the 
face of a murderer? The shifting blue eyes, and the 
thin, arched lips are not descernible from this dis- 
tance ; but through the glass the generaleffect of the 
face is very plainly seen, and there isno fear that 
Richard will fail to know him again, whenever and 
wherever he may meet him 

Mr. Cordonner, ‘after making a liberal inspection of 
of the personal attractions of the Count Marolles, re- 
marks, with less respect than indifference, that “the 
beggar is by no means bad-looking ; he’d make a gor- 
geous light-comedy villain fora Porte St. Martin drama : 
imagine him in Hessian boots poisoning all his rela- 
tions, and laughing at the police when they come: to 
arrest him.” 

“Shall you know him again; Percy?’ asked Richard. 

“From out of an army of soldiers, every one of them. 
dressed in the same uniform,” replies ‘his friend. 
“There’s something unmistakable about that pale, 
thin face. 11 go and bring the other fellows in, that 
eney may all be able to swear to him when they see 

im." 

In groups of two and three, the Cherokees 
strolled into the pit and were conducted by Mr. Cor- 
donner, who, to serve a friend, could be on a push al- 
most active, to the spot where Richard and the detect- 
ivestood. One after another they took a long look, 
through the most powerful glass they could muster, 
at the tranquil features of Victorde Marolles. 

Little did that gentleman dream of this amateur but 
devoted band of police, formed for the special purpose 
of the detection of the crime he was supposed to have 
committed. One by one the “Cheerfuls"’ register his 
handsome face upon their memories, and with a hearty 
shake of the hand swear to Richard to serve him when- 
ever and wherever they may see achance, however 
faint or distant, of so doing. And all this time the 
count is utterly unmoved. Not quite so unmoved, 
though, when, in the second act, he recognizes in the 
Edgardo, the new tenor, the hero of the night, his old 
acquaintance of tho Parisian Italian Opera—the chorus. 
singer, the mimic, Monsieur Paul Moucee. This skill- 
ful workman does not care about meeting with a tool 
which, once used, were better thrown aside, and for- 
ever done away with. But this Signor Paolo Mosquot- 
tiis neither more nor less than’ the slovenly, petit- 
verre-drinking, domino-playitig \ chorus-singer, af a 
salary of thirty franes @ week. fsa enivs, which’ en- 
abled him to sing an aria in pertect imitation of the 
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fashionable tenor of ‘the day » had also enabled him, |/thomras,far.as Charing Cross, and left them at,the cor- 
with a Httle industry, and a iittle less wine-drinking’| ner that led into the quiet Spring Gardens. 
and gambling to become & fashicnablo tcnor himself, in the club-room of the Cherokees that night, the 
and Milan, Napics, Vienna, and Paris: to:tostify to his | members renewed the oath they had taken on the night 
triumph. of Richard’s arrival, and formally inaugurated them- 
And all this time, Valeria de’ Marolles looks on a} selves as ‘* Daredoyil Dick's secret police.” 
stage, such as that on which, years ago she ‘often saw 
the form she loved, never agin omearth to be secu by 
her, ‘That taint resemblance, that likeness in his walk, | 
voice, and manncr, whi.h Moucee has to Gaston de| In the drawing-room of a house in «& small street 
Lancy, strikes licr very forcibly: It is no’ great }‘e-| leading out of Revent Street, are assembled, the morn- 
ness, except when the mimicis bent on representing | ing after this opera-house recontre, three people. It 
the man he resomblec; then, indeed, as. we know, it is | is almcst difficult to imagine three persons more dis- 
remarkable; but «t any time it is onough. to strike a} similar than those who compose thie little group. On 
bitter pang to this mournful, bereaved, remorsaful | 4 sofa near the opon window, at which the autumn 
heart, which in overy dream, anC every shadow, is only | breeze.comes blowing in, over boxes of dusty London 
too apt to recall that bitter, unforgotten past, flowers, reclines & gentleman, whoso bronzed and 
The Cherokees, méanwhile, express iu. iv sentimen‘s'| beerded faco, and the military style even. of t.2 loose 
‘pretty freely about Monsieur Raymond de Marolles, | morning undress which he wears, proclaim him to be 
and discuss'divers schomes for the bringing of l:im to | a@so:dier. A very handsomo face * is, this soldier's, 
justice. Splitters, «rhose experiences as a dramatic | althor)), darkenod not a little by a tropical sun, and a 
writer suggest to him every possible kind of mode but | gocd de.) shrouded by the thick bla‘: mustache and 
2 natural ono, proposes t!iat Richard shall wait m,n | beard which ina manner vail the expression. of the 
the count, when convenient, at tho hourof midnight, | mou’! and detract from the individuali 5 of the face. 
disguised as his unelc’s ghost, and confound the vil- | Ho is smoking a long cherry-atemm «1 pipe, the bowl of 
Jain in the stronghold of his crime, meaning Park Lane. which rests on the floor. A short distance from the 
This sentence was verbatim from a playbill, 23 well as | sof-, o» whih he is lying, an Indian servant is seated 
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the whole very available idva—Mr. Splitters’a notions 
of justice ‘being entircly: confined to the retributive or 
poetical, in the person of a gentleman with avery long 
apeech and two pistols, 

“The Smasher’s ontsido,” said Percy Cordonner. 
“He wants to have @ look at our friend as he goes ont; 
that he may reckon him 1 >. You'd better let him go 
into his peepers with hisle.t, Dick; it’s the best chance 
you'll get.” 

“lo, no, I tell you, Percy. That man shail stand 
where I stood. That man shall drink to the dregs the 
cup I drank, when I stood in the criminal dock at 
Slopperton, and saw every eye turned toward me with 
execration and horror, and knew that my innocence 
was of no avail to save mein the good opinion of one 
creature whovhad known me from my very boyhooxl.’ 

“Except the ‘ Cheerfuls,’ '? said Percy. ‘‘ Don't for- 
get the ‘ Cheerfuls.’’” 

“When I do, Ishall have forgotten all on this side of 
the grave, you may depend, Percy, No; I have some 
firm friends on earth; anc. hers is one; exd he laid) his 
hand on the shoulder of Mr. Peters, who still stood at 
his ellow. 

The opera was over, and the Count de Marolles and 
his lovely wife rose to leave their box. Richard, Percy, 
Splitters, two or three more of: the Chero’:ees, and Mr. 
Petersleit the pit at the same time, and contrived to 
be at the box-entrance before they came out. 


it drew up, Raymond descended the steps with his 
relies on his arm, her little boy clinging to her left 
and. 

“She’s a splendid creature,’’ said Percy; ‘*but there 
is alittle of the:devil in those glorious dark eyes. I 
wouldn't be her husband for a trifle if 1 happened to 
offend her.” 

As the count and countess crossed from the doors of 
the opera-house to their carriage, a drunken man came 
reeling past, and beforo the servauts or policemen 
standing by could interfere stumbled against Raymond 
de Marolles, and in so doing knocked his hat off. He 
picked it up immediately, and, muttering some drunk- 
en apology, returned itto Raymond, looking him, as he 
did 50, very steadily in the face. The oceurrence did 
not occupy a moment, and the count was too finished 
a gentleman tomake any dist-™bance. This man was 
the Smasher. 

As the carriage drove off, he joined/the group under 
the colonade, perfectly sober by this time. 

“Tsee him, Mr. Marwood,” he said, “and I'd swear 
to him after forty rounds in the ring, which is apt 


The Count de Marolles’s carriage was called; and old, unimpassioned manner : 
{ 


on the carpet, who watches the bowl of the pipe, ready 
ty re; enish it the moment it fails, and every now and 
then glances upward toward the grave face of the offi- 
cer, With a lcok of unmistakable affection in his soft 
black cyes. 

The third occupant of the little drawing-room isa 
pale, thin, studious-looking man, is seated af acabinet 
in a corner away from the window, among papers and 
books which are heaped, ina chaofic pile, on the floor 
about. him... Strange. books aud papers these. are, 
Mathematical ‘charts, inscribed with figures such as, 
perhops, neither Newton nor Laplace ever dreamed of. 
Volumes in old worm-eaten bindings, and writton in 
strange languages, long since dead and forgotten upon 
this earth ; but they all seem familiar to this pale stu- 
dent, whose bine spectacles bend eagerly over pages of 
crabbed Arabic with as much interest as a boarding- 
school miss deyours the last new novel. Now and 
then he scratches a few figures, or a signin algebra, 
orasontenc>in Arabic on the paper betora him, and 
then fastons on to the book again, never looking up 
toward the smoker or his Hindoo attendant. Presently, 
the soldier, as ho relinguishes his pipe to the Indian, 
to be replenished, breaks the silence. 

“So the great psople of London, as well as Paris, are 
beginning to believe in you, Laurent?’ he says, 

The student lifts his head from his work, and, turn- 
ing the bine spectamles toward the smoker, says, in his 


“How can they do otherwise, when I tell them the 
truth? These,’ he points to the pile of books and 
papers at his side, “do not err, they only want to be 
interpreted rightly, I may haye been sometimes mis- 
taken—I have never been deceived,” 

“You draw nico distinctions, Blurosset.” 

“Not atall.. ff haye made mistakesin the course 
of my career, it has been from my own ignorance, and 
powerlessness to read these aright, I tell you they 
do not deceive.” . Fa 

“But'will you ever read them aright? Will you 
ever fathom to the very bottom, this deap dark gulf of 
departed science?” . 

“Yes, Lam on the right road. 
long enough for the end.” 
| “And then—?” 


I ‘only pray to live 


“Then it will be within the compass of iny own 
will to live forever.”’ 

“Pshaw! the old story, the old deluwion. How 
strange that the wisest on this earth should haye been 
fooled by it!” 

“Make sure that itis a delusion, before you say. they 


sometimes to take alittle of the Cupid out of.a gent. | were fooled by it, captain |" 


He's not a bad-looking cove on the whole, and looks 


““Well, my dear Blurosset, heayen forbid tliat I 


game. He's rather slight built, but he might make | should dispute with one so learned as you upon so 


that. up in science, and dance a pretty.tidy quadrille 
round the chap he was put agen, bein’ active and lis- 
som,, Isee the cut upon his forehead, Mr. Peters, as 
you told me to take notice of,” he said, addressing the 
detective. He didn’t: got that in a fair, stand-up fight, 
leastways notdrom an Englishman. When you cross 
the water for your antagonists, you don’t know what 
you may get." 

“He. got it from an Englishwoman, though,” said 
Richard, 

“Did he now? ah, that's the worst of the softer sect; 

‘01 see, Sir, you never know where they'll haye you. 

‘hey’re awful deficient in science to be sure, sir, but, 
lord, they make it up with a »,ill,’’ and the left-handed 
one, rubbed his nose; he had been married in his early 
career, and wasin the habit-of saying: that ten rounds 
inside the ropes, was a trifle to one your own back 
ae when your missus had got your knowledge-box 

chancery on the hob, and was marking a dozen dif- 
ferent editions of the ten commandments on your com- 
plexion, with her bunch of fives, 

“Come, gentlemen,” said the hospitable Smasher, 
“what do you say toarabbit and a bottle of bitter 
down at my place? we're as fullas we can hold down 
stairs, for the Finsbury Fizzer’s trainer has come up 
from Newmarket, and hia backers is hearin’ anecdotes 
of his doings for the last interesting week. They talk 
of dropping down the river on Tuesday, for the at 
event between him and the Atlantic Alligator, andthe 
excitement’'s tremendous; our barmaid’s hand is blis- 
tered with working at the engines. 80 come round to 
seo the game, gentlemen, and if you'ye any loose cash 
you'd like to jut up on the Fizzer, I can get you decent 
odds, considering he’s the fayorite.”” 

Richard shook his head. .He would Bo home to his 
mother, ha said, he wan eters about the 
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day’ he hi T hecda ‘beartiiy with his friends, 
"#8 work; he shoo! earti is 
ul caihonsictlel ot te toa Smasher’s, walked with 


| obscure a subject. Iam more at homo holding as fort 
ainst the Indians, than holding an argument against 
\ Albertus Magnus. You still, however, peraist that this 
faithful Mujoebez here, isin some manner of other 
linked with ny destiny.” 
“T do.” 
“ And yet it is very singular! What can connect us, 
whose experiences in every, way ate so dissimilar ?”’ 


“T tell youagain, that -he will be, instrdmental in| j 


confounding your enemies,”” . 
"You know who they aro, or, rather, who he is. I 
have butone.” 

“ Not two, captain ?"? 

“Not two. No, Blurosset. There is but one on 
whom I would wreak a deepand deadly vengeance.” 

“* And the. other—?”’ 

“ Pity and forgiveness,, Do not speak of that. There 
are some things which, even now, I am not strong 
enough to bear. That is one of them,” 

“ The history of your faithful  Mujeebez there is a 
singular one,is it not ?’’ asks the student, rising from 
his books and advancing to the window. 

“A very singular one. His master, an Englishman, 
with whom he came from Caleutta, and to whom he 
was devotedly attached— 

“Twas, indeed, sabib,” said the Indian, in very good 
English, but with a strong foreign accent, 

“ This master, a rich nabob, was murdered, at the 
house of his sister by his own nephew.” 

“Very horriblé, and very unnatural, Was the 
nephew hung 7’ 

_“Thejury brought in a verdict of insanity; he wag 
sent into a mad-houge, where, no doubt, he still is, 
Mujeebez was not present at the trial ; he had escaped 
by a miracle, with his own life ; for the murderer, com- 
ing into the little room in which he slept, and “findin 
him stirring, had given hima blow on the head, which 
placed him, for some time, iu a very precarious state.” 
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‘ And did you see the murderer's face, Mujeebex ?* 
asked Monsier Blurosset,. ~~, 

“No, sahib. It was dark; I could see nothing. 
The blow stunned me ; when { recovered my senses I 
wasin the hospital where I Jay for months. Tho 
shock had brought on what the doctors call a nervous 
fever ; tor a long time | was uttérly incapable of work ; 
when Ileit the hospital I had not a friend in the 
world ; but the good lady, the sister of my murdered 
mastcr, gaye me money to return to India, where I was 
Kitmutghar forsome time to an English colonel, in 
whose houschold I learned the language, and whem I 
did not leave fill I entered the service of the good 
cap‘ain,”’ 

Lhe “good captain” laid his hand affectionately on 
his follower's white-turbaned head, something with 
the protecting gesturo with which be might, caress a 
favorite and faithful dog, 

“ Aft-» you had saved my life, Mujeebez,”’ he said. 

“J would haye died to save it, salib,” answered 
so Hindoo. “A kind \ord sinks deep in the heart of 
-+3 Indian.” 

“ And {ere was no doubt of the guilt of this nephew ?”” 
asks Bluro-set, 

“T cannot say, Sahib. I did not know the English 
lanp-dage then ; Icould understand nothing told me, 
except that my poor master’s nephew was not hung, 
but put into a madhonse.” 

“Did you seo him—this nephew ?”” 

“Yos, Sahib; tho nigit before the murder. He came 
into the room with my master, when he retired to 
rest. Isaw him only for a minute, for I left the room 
as (hey entered,” 
rf ie Bhouls you know him again?’ ingnired the stu- 

lent. 

“ Anywhere, Sahib, He was a handsome young man 
with dark hazel eyes, and a bright smile. He did not 
look like 4 murderer.” 

‘That is scarcely a sure rule to go by, iait, Laurent ?” 
asks the captain, with a bitter smile. 

“4 black heart will make strange lines in the hand- 
somest face, which aro translatable to the close ob- 
server. | 

“Now,” says the officer, rising, and surrendering his 
pipe to the hands of his watchful attendant, “now tor 
my miorning’s ride, aud you will have the place to 
yourself, for you. scientific visitors, Laurent.’”’ 

“You will not go where you are likely to meet "—— 

“Anyone I know? No, Blurosset. The lonelier the 
road, the better [ lika it. I miss the deep junglé, and 
the tiger-hunt, eh, Mujecbez. We miss them, do we 
not, the cid Indi»: sports?” 

The [indoo’s., »s bri,;iten. ag he answers, eagerly, 
“Yes indeed, sahiv,”’ 

Captai~ Lansdo .sn—thet is the name of the officer— 
is of French extzaction; he speaks English pertectly, 
but stiil wath a sligbtl: foreign accent. He has dis- 
tinguished himself 1: marvelous courage and mili- 
tary genius in the Dinjaub, :..lis over in England on 
leave 0.«\sence. 1. is singular {lat.so great a friend- 
ship should oxist bet....n this impetuous, danger- 
loying soldior, ind the egtudious French ‘chemist and 
pecudo-._..gician, Lai -ont Blurosset ; but that a very 
firm friendship Co 3 cxist between them, is quite evi- 
dent, They live in the same house; aro beth waited 
upon by Egerton Tansdown's Indian servant, aud are 
constantly together. Th: captain’s achioyoments in 
India have made him the faslii -) in London : out he is 
seldom seen in those brilliant circles to which he has 
the entree, alleging bis shattered health as an excuse, 
in answer to iyyitations from duchesses and countesses 
without, number. 

Laurent Blurossot, too, after bocoming tho fashion in 
Paris, is also the rage in London. He, however, rarely 
stirs beyond the threshold of his own deor, though 
his pre-ence is eagerly sought for in scientific coteries 
where epini. n is still, however, divided as to whether 
he js a .charlatan or a great. man. TH mate- 
rialists sneer, tho spiritualists believe. . His disinter- 
cxtedness, at an; =ato, speaks 11 jivor of his truth, He 
wJU receiv 2.4: ones trom ony ci lis numerous) visi- 
tors; he -rill scrve them he ree {fhe can, but io will 
not sell tho vrisdom of the inighty dead. It is some- 
thing too granc and too aclern 10 be madna thing of 
barter. His discoveries in chemistry Hayr made him 
sufficiently rich; and he can afford to follow science 
for the hope, alona, of finding truth fix b 4 reward. 
He secks no better recompense than the glory of the 
light he se<:.s. We leaye him, then, to hiv eager and 
i. tictl-ve visitors, while the captain rides slowly 
through Oxford Str-rt, on his, way to the Edgeware 
Road, through which hv emerges into the country, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THe post of kitchen-maid j: the household of the 
Oon:t vie Merolies *7 no unimportant one, and Mrs. 
Moper is acc: guted a person «. some conseguente in 
the servant's hall. The French chief, who has his pri- 
vate sitting-room, wherein he works «'.burate and 
sciontiic culinary com) -ations, which, \ jen he con- 
doscensls {9 talk Englis., > designat-> ‘ Plates” hag, 
of course, vc vy little cominunication with the howse- 
hold. Mrs. Moper is his prime-minister; he gives his 
orders ty her for execution, and throws himself back in 
his oasy-chair, to think ont @ dish, while the hand- 
maiden collects for him the vulgar elements of his no- 
ble art. Mrs, Moper is a yery good cook herself, and 
when she leaves the Count de Marolles, she will go 
into a family where thersis no foreigner Kept, and will 
have forty pounds per annum, ond a still-1 eae of her 
own. Sho isin the caterpillar-stage now, Mrs, Sarah 
Moper, and is content cv write herself duwn kitchen- 
maid, ad interim, asi) : 

The servants-hall dinner and the housekeeper’s re- 
past are both over, but the preparations for the dinner 
have not yet begun, and .. Moper and Liza, ae scul- 
lery-maid, snatch half an hour's calm before the com. 
ing storm, and sit down to darn s! 


ate 
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“Which,” Mrs. Moper says, ‘“‘my toes is through and | ‘aughty, and as proud as he was ‘igh, and that madame 


my heels is~ont, and never can I get the time to set a 
atitch. For time, thereisn’t any im this housestor a 
under-sérvant, which under-servant I will be no: more 
than one year longer; or my name's not Sarah Mopor.” 

Liza who is mending a black stocking with. white 
thread (and a very fanciful effect it has, too), evidently 
has no wish to advauce such @ proposition.as the 
datter. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Moper,” she said, ‘that’s the: trnest 
word as ever you've spoke, Its well for them as takes 
their wages for wearin’ silk-gowns, and oilin’ of their 
hair, and lookin’ outof windows to watch the carriages 

‘0 in at. Grosvenor Gute; which, don’t tell me as. Life 

uardsmen would look up imperdent, if they hadn’t 
been looked down to likewise.’ Eliza gets rather ob- 
scure here, | ‘‘ Tuis ‘ouse, Mrs. M., for upper servants 
may be ’eayen, but for unders it's more like the place 
as is pronounced like a letter of the alphabet, and isn’t 
to be named by me.” 

There is no knowing how far this rather revolutionary 
atyle of conversation might have gone, for at this mo- 
ment there came that familiar sound of the clink of 
milk pails on the pavement aboye, and the London 
ery of milk. 

“Tt's Budgen, with the milk, Liza; there was a pint 
of cream wrong in tha last bill, Mrs. Melliflower says ; 
re him to come down and correctify it, will you, 

Zith.”? 

Liza ascends the area steps, and parleys with the 
milkman ; presently he comes jingling down, with his 
pails swinging against the railings; hoe is rather awk- 
ward with his puils, this milkman, and I'm afraid he 
must spill more milk than he sells, as the Park Lane 
pavements testify. 

“Jt isn’t Budgen,"’ says Liza, explanatorily, as she 
ushers him into the kitchen, ‘‘Budyen ‘as “urt’is leg, 
amilkin’ a cow wot kicks when the flies worrits, and 
‘as sent this young man, as ig rather new to the busi- 
ness, but is anxious to do his best.” 

The new milkman enters the kitchen as she con- 
eludes her speech, and releasing himself from the 
pails, expresses his readiness to settle any mistake in 
the bill. 

He is rather a good-looking fellow, this milkman, 
has a very curly head of flaxen hair, preposterously 
light eyebrows, but dark hazel eyes, which form 
rather a piquant contrast. I dare say Mrs. Moper and 
Liza don’t think him bad-looking, for they beg him to 
sit down, and the scullery maid thrusts the black 
stocking, on which she was heretofore engaged, into a 
table-drawer, and gives her hair a rapid extemporary 
smooth with the palms of her hands. Mr. Budgen’s 
man seems by no means disinclined for a little friendly 
chat; he tells them how new he is to the business ; 
bow: he thinks he should séarcely have chosen cow- 
keeping for lis way of life, if he'd known a8 much abont 
as he doeanow; how there's mauy things in the milk 
business, such as horses’ brains, warm water, and 
treacle, and such like, as goes against his conscience. 
How he's quite new to Loudon and London ways, hav- 
ing come up only lately from the country. _ 

“ Whereabouts in the country?” Mrs. Moper asks. 

“ Berkshire,”’ the young man replies. 

«Lor’,” Mrs. Moper says, “never was anything so 
xemarkable; poor Moper comes from Berkshire, and 
knowed every inch of the country, and so I think do I, 
pretty well. What part of Berkshire, Mr.— Mr.”-—— 

“ Volpes,”’ suggested the young man. 

“What part of Berkshire, Mr. Volpes ?’” 

Mr. Volpes looks, strange to say, rather at a loss to 
answer this very natural and simple inquiry. He looks 
at Mrs. Moper, then at Liza, and lastly at the pails. 
‘The pails seem to assist his memory, for he says, very 
distinctly : 

“ Burley Scuffers.”” 

It is Mrs. Moper's turn to look puzzled now, and she 
exclaims : 

“ Burley” —- 

“ Scuffers,” replies the young man. « Burley Scuff- 
ers, inarket-town, fourteen miles on this side of Read- 
ing. The ‘ Chicories,’ Sir Yorick Tristam’s place, is a 
mile and 4 half out of the town.” 

There's no disputing such an accurate and detailed 
description as this. Mrs. Moper says it’s odd, all the 
time she’s been to Reading, * which I wish I had as 
many sovereigns,” she muttersin parenthesis, never 
did she remember passing through “ Burley Seuffers.’” 

“ It's.a pretty little town, foo,” says the. milkman; 
“ there's a lime-tree ayenue just out of the High Street, 
called ‘ Pork Butchers’ Walk’, as is;crowded with young 
people, of a Sunday evening after church. _ 

Mrs. Moper is quite taken with this description; and 
says, the very next time she goes to Reading to see poor 
Moper’s old mother, she will make a point of going to 
Burley Scuffers during her stay. 

Mr. Volpes says he would ifthe were she, and that she 
couldn’t employ her leisure time better. 

‘Thay talk a good deal about Berkshire; and then Mrs. 
Moper relates some very interesting tacts relative to the 
late Mr. Moper, and her determination, “* which upon 
his dying bed, it was his comfort so to think,” never to 
marry again; at which the milkman looks grieved, and 
says the gentleman will be very blind indeed to their 
own interests if they don’t make her change her mind 
somé day; and somehow or other (I don’t suppose serv- 
ants, often do such things), they get to talking about 
their master and their mistress. The milkman seems 
quite iuterested in their master, and, torgetting in how 
many houses the innocent liquid he dispenses may be 
required, he sits with his elbows on the kitchen tablo, 
listening to Mrs. Moper's remarks, and now and then, 
when she wanders trom her subject, drawing her back 
to it with an adroit question. She didn’t know much 
about the count, she said, for the servants was most all 
of’em new; they only brought two ple with them 
from South America, which was Monsieur St, Mirotaine, 
the chef, and the Countess’s French maid, Mademoiselle 


Finette, But she thought Monsieur de Marolles very 


was very unhappy, “ fhough it’s diard to know with 
them furriners, Mr. Volpes, what is what,” she contin- 
ued, ‘and madames gloomy,ways may. be French,ior 
happiness, for all 1 knows." 

“He'san Englishmun, the count, isn't he?” asks Mr. 
Volpes. 

“A Englishman |, Lor’ bless your your heart, no. 
They're both French; she’s of Spanish igstraction, I be- 
lieve, and they lived, since their marriage mostly in 
Spanish America. But they always speak toeach other 
in French, when they does speak; which them as waits 
upon them says, isu’t oiteu.” 

“Ha’s very rich, Isuppose,’’ says the milkman. 

“Rich I" cries Mrs. Moper; “the mioney as tliut man 
has got, they #ay is fabellous, and he’s a re.ular business- 
man too—down at his bank every day, rides off to the 
city as punctual as the clock strikes ten. Lord, by 
the by, Mr. Volpes,’’ says Mrs. Moper, suddenly, ‘‘ you 
don’t happen to know ofa tempory tiger, do you?” 

“A temporary tiger!” Mr. Volpes looks considerably 
puzzled. 

“ Why you see, the count’s tiger, as wasn’t higher 
than the kitchen-table, ldo bleieve, broke his arm 
the other day. He was a hangingon to the strap be- 
hind the cab, astandin’ upon nothing, as them boys 
will when the veliicle was knocked agen an omnibus, 
and his arm bein’ wrenched suddenly out of the strap, 
snapped like a bit of sealing-wax: and theyye took him 

| to the hospital, and he’s to come back as soon as eycr 
he’s well; for he’s a deal thonght of, bein’ amost the 
smallest tiger at the West End,” 

* Did he know of a boy as would come temporary?” 
Mr. Budgen’s young man appeared so much impressed 
by tliis question, that, for a miuute or two, he was 
quite incapable of answering it, Ho leaned his elbows 
on the kitchen-table, with his face buried in his hands, 
aud his fingers twisted in his flaxon hair, and when he 
looked up, there was, strange to say, a warm fiush 
over his pale complexion, and something likea trium- 
phant sparkle in his dark brown eyes. 

“Nothing could fall out better,’ he said ‘‘nothing, 
nothing !” 

“What, the poor lad breaking his arm?” asked Mrs. 
Moper, in a tone of surprise. 

** No, no, not that,” said Mr; Budgen’s young man, 
just a little confused; “what I mean is, that I know 

he very boy to suit you; the very boy, the very boy; 
of all others, toundertake the business; ah,’’ he con- 
tinued, in a lower voice, “and to go through with it, 
too, to the very end.” 

“Why, as to the business,” replied Mrs. Moper, ‘it 
ain't over much, hargin’ on belhiud, aud lookin’ know- 
in’, and given other tigers as good as they bring, when 
waitin’ outside the Calting, cr the Anthinium; which, 
tigers as is used to the highest names in the peerage 
familiar as their meat and drink will goon coutempt- 
uous about our fambly, callin’ the bunk ‘the shop,’ 


anda as kin’, till they got our Iad’s blood up (which 
he had had his. guinea lessons from the y Fair 
Mawler, and. were better left alone), when the smash 
was a comin’, or whether we meant to give our three- 
and-sixpence in the pound, like an honest house, or do 
theshabby thing,and clear, ourselves ina compensa- 
tion withour creditors of fourpence-farthing. Ah !’’ 
continued Mrs. Moper, gravely, ‘‘ many’s the time that 
child have come with his nose as big as the head of.a 
six-week old baby, and no eyes atall asany one could 
discover, and eat his dinner .o settle his front teeth on 
his stomach which they’d been knocked down his 
throat in a stand-up fight with a lad three times his 
weight and size.” 

“Then Ican send the boy, and you'll get him the 
situation 2?” said Mr. Budgen's young man, who did not 
seem particularly interested in this rather elaborate 
recital of the exploits of the invalid tiger.” 

He can haye a charaeter, ] suppose ?”’ inquired the 

lady. 
0) ah, tobe sure. Budgen will give him a charac- 
ter.” 
“You will impress upon the youth,” said Mrs. Mo- 
per, with, great dignity, “that he will not beable to 
make this his permanence ‘ome. The pay is good, and 
the meals is regular, but the situation is tempory.” 

“ Allrigtit,” said Mr. Budgen’s assistant ; “he doesn't 
want a situation forlong. J'll bring him round myself 
this evening—good-atternoon,” with which very brief 
farewell, the flaxch-haired, dark-eyed milkman strode 
out of tho kitchen. 

“Wum'! muttered the cook, ‘his manners has not 
the London polish—I meant to have ast him to tea.” 

“Why, Iam blest,” exclaimed the scuilery maid, 
snddenly, ‘if he haven’t been gone and left his yoke 
and pails behind him. Well, ofall the strange milk- 
men Iever come a nigh, if he ain't the strangest.” 

She might have thought him. stranger still, perhaps, 
this light-haired milkman, had she seen him hail a 
stray cab in Brook Street, spring into it, snatch off his 
flaxen locks, whose hyacinthine waves were in the con- 
Venient form known by that most disagreeable of 
words, @ wig ; snatch off also the Holland blouse, com- 
mon to the purveyors of milk, and rolling the two into 
a bundle, stuff them into the pocket of his shooting- 
jacket, while with one hand he carelessly arranges the 
dark-brown hair upon his forehead, and throws himself 
back into ‘the corner of tiie vehicle, to enjoy a medi- 
tative cigar, as his charioteer drives hia best pace in 
She direction of that transpontine temple of Escu- 
lapius, Mr. Darley’s surgery. Daredevil Dick has 
made tho first move in that fearfal game of chess which 
is to be played between him andthe Count de Marolles. 


OHAPTER XXXVI. 


On the evening which follows this very afternoon 
on which Richard Marwood made his first and only 
essay in the milk-trade, the Count and Countess de Ma- 
rolles attend a musical party; I beg pardou—tI 
should, gentle reader, as you know, have said & soiree 


musicale, at the house of a lady of high rank in Bel- 
grave Square. London .was almost empty, and - this 
was one of the last partiesiof the season; but it is a 
goodly and an impres. ive sight to sve,even when Lon- 
don is, according to every authority, empty, how many 
splendid carriages willdraw up to theawDing my lady 
erects over the puvemenut belore, her door:;when she 
announces herseit “at home;"’ how mauy gurgeously- 
dressed aud lovely women will descend tuereirum, 
scenting tue night air of Belgravia with the traprance 
waited trom their waving tresses, aud floating point 
d'Alencon bordered handkerchiets; lending a periume 
to the autumn violets strug:ling out a lading exist- 
ence in Dresden boxes on the drawing-room balconies; 
lending the light of their, diamonds to the gaslamps 
before the door, and the light of their eyes to help out 
the aforesaid diamcnds; sweeping the autuuin dust and 
evening dews with tie borders oi costly silks, the mar- 
vels of Lyons and Spitalfields, and altogether gloriljing 
the ground over which they walk. 

On this evening, one set of windows, at least, in Bel- 
grave Square,is brilliantly illuminated. Lady Lon- 
dersdon’s musical Wednesday, the last of the seascn, 
haz been inaugurated with eclat, by a scena trom Sig- 
nora Scorici, of her Majesty’s Theater, and the Nobili- 
ty’s Concerts; aud Mr. Argyle Fitz-Bertram, the creat 
English Basso Baritono, and the handsomest man in 
England, has just shook the square with the buffo 
duet from the Cenerentola; in which per‘ormancs he, 
Argyle, has so entirely swamped that amiable tenor, 
Signor Maretti, that that gentleman has serious 
thonghts of calling him out to-morrow morning; 
which idea he would carry into execution if Argyle 
Titz-B. were not a crack sh t, anda pet pupil of Mr. 
Angelo’s into the bargain. 

Buteven the great Argyle finds himself—with the 
exception of being up to his eyes in a slough of de- 
spond, in the way of a Platonic flirtation with a fat 
duchess of fiity—comparatively nowhere. The star of 
the evening is tie new tenor, Signor Mosquetti, who 
luas condescended toa. tend Lady Londersdon s Wednes- 
day. Argyle, who is the best-natured fellow, as well 
as the most generous, and whose great rich voice wells 
up from a heart as sound as his lungs, turows himsclf 
back into a low easy-cliair (it creaks a little under his 
weight, by-the-by) and al'ows the duchess to flirt with 
him whils a buzz goes ronnd the room, Musquetti is 
going tosing. Argylelooks lazily out of his half-closed 
dark eyes, with that peculiar expression wliich seems 
tosay: “Sing yuur best, old fellow, my Gin the bass 
clef would crush your halfoctave or so of falsetto be- 
fore you knew where you were, o> your‘ Pretty Jane,’ 
either. Sing away, my boy; we'll haya ‘Scots wha 
hae,’ by-an,i-by; I’ve some iriends down in Essex who 
want to hear it, and the wind’s in the right quarter fur 
the voice to trayel. They won't hear you fiye doors 
off. Sing your best.” 

Just as Signor Mosquetti is about to take his 
place ut the piano, the fuouuan anuounces the Count 
and Countess de Maroiles. 

Valerie, beautiful, pale, cold as ever, is received with 
considerable empressment by her hostess; she igs tue 
heiress of one of the most aristocratic families in 
France, and is, moreover, the wile of dne of the richest 
bien in London, so is suro of a welcome thronghcut 
Belgravia. 

“ Mosquetti is going to sing,’’ murmurs her hostess; 
“you were charmed with him in the Lucia, of course? 
You have lost Fitz-Bertram’s duet, it wes claruing; 
all the glasses in the supper-rooi broken and the gus 
in the chandelier extinguished; cliarming, I assure 
you. He'll sing again alter Mosquetti; the Duchess of 
C. is eprise, as yousee. [ believe shesends him dia- 
mond rings every morning, and the duke, they do say, 
has refused to be responsible for her account at 
Storr’s.” 

Vulerie’s interest in Mr. Fitz-Bertram’s conquest is 
not very intense; sie bends the haughty hoad, just 
slightly elevating the arched eyebrows with the faint- 
est indication of we.l-Lred surprise; but she is inter- 
ested in Signor Musquetti, an.i avails herself of theseat 
her hostess offers her near Erards grand piano. The 
song concludes very soon aftersho is seated, but Mos- 
quetti remains near the piano, talking to an elderly 
gentleman, who is evidently a connoisseur, 

“I have never heard, but one man, Signor 
Mosquetti,” says this gentleman, “ whose voice resem- 
bled yours.” 

There is nothing very particular in the words, bunt 
Valerie’s attention is apparently arrested by tliem, for 
she fixes her eyes intently on Signor Mosquetii, as 
though awaiting bis reply. - 

‘And he, my \ord?” says Mosquetti, interrogatively. 

“Tle, poor fellow, is clead.” Now, indeed, Valerie, 
ie with a pallor greater than usual, listens as though 

er whole soul huny on the words she heard. 

“He is dead,” continued the gentleman. “He died 
young, in the zenith of his reputation, bis name was 
—let me see—{ heard him in Paris last, his name 
was"'— 

“De Lancy, perhaps, my lord,” says Moaquetti. 

“Tt wus Da Lancy, yes, He had some most peculiar, 
and at the same time most beantiful tones in his voice, 
and you appear to me to have the very same.” 

Mosquetti bowed at the compliment. “ It is singu- 
lar, my lord,” he said; ‘‘but I doubt if those tones are 
quite natural to me. Iam alittle of a mimic, and at 
one period of my life I was in the habit of imitating 
poor De Lancy, whose singing [ very much admired.” 

Valerie grasps the delicate fan in her nervous hand, 
so tightly, that the gronp of courtiers and fair 
ladies of the time of Louis Quatorze, dancing nothing 
particular on a blue cloud, are crushed out of all sym- 
metry, as she listens to this conversation. 

“I was, at the time I knew De Lancy, merely o 
chorus-singer at the Italian Opera, Paris.”’ ; 

The listeners draw nearer, and form quite a circle 
round Mosquetti, who is the lion of the big oven 

ta the 


Argyle Fitz-Bertram pricks up his eard, and 


duchess, to hear this con jon. 


“ A low chorus-singer,” he mutters to himself. “So 
help me, Jupiter, I knew he was a nobody.” 

“This passion tor mimicry,” said Mosquetti, ‘‘ was so 

t, that I acquired a sort of celebrity throughout 

6 opera-house, and even beyond its walls; I could 
imitate De Lancy, perhaps, better than anyone else, for 
in height, figure, and general appearance, I was said to 
resemble him.” 

“You do,” aaid the gentleman, “you do very much 
resemble the poor fellow.” 

“This resemblance, one day, gave rise to quite an 
adventure; which, if I shall not bore you”—he 
glanced around. 

There is a general murmur, “ Bore us! no, delighted, 
enraptured, charmed above all things!” Fitz-Bertram 
is quite energetic in this omnes business, and says : 
“fo, nol” muttering to himself afterward, “so help 
me, Jupiter, I knew he was a nuisance.” 

“But the adventure, pray let us hear it,” cried eager 
voices. 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen, I was a careless, reck- 
less fellow; quite content to put on a pair of russet 
boots which half swallowed me, and & green cotton- 
velvet tunic, short in the sleeves, and tight across tho 
chest, and go on and sing in a chorus with fifty others 
as idle as myself, in other russet boots and cotton-val- 
vet tunics, which, as you know, is the court costume 
of a chorus-singer, from the time of Charlemagne to 
Louis XV. I was quite happy, I say, to lonnge on to 
the stage unknown, unnoticed, badly paid, and worse 
dressed, provided when the chorus was finished IT had 
my cigarette, dominoes, and vin ordinaire. I was 
playing one morning at those eternal dominoes (and 
tates t think,” said Mosquetti, parenthetically, “had 
a poor fellow so many double sixes in his hand), when 
I was told a gentleman wanted to see me. This seemed 
too good a joke, a gentleman for me. It couldn’t be a 
sheriff's officer, as 
tradesman being quite so demented as to give me 
credit. It was a gentlemen ; a very aristocratic-look- 
ing fellow—handsome—but I didn’t like his face—affa- 
ble—and yet I didn’t like his manner.” 

Ah, Valerie! you may well listen now ! 

“He wanted me, he said,” continued Mosquetti, “to 
decide a little wager. Some foolish girl, who had seen 
De Lancy on the stage, and who believed him the ideal 
hero of romance, and was only in too much danger of 
throwing her heart and fortune at his feet, was to be 
disenchanted, by any strategem that could be devised, 
Her parents had intrusted the management of the affair 
to him, a relation of the lady’s. Would I assist him, 
would I represent De Lancy, and play a little scenein 
the Bois de Boulogne, to open the eyes of this silly, 
boarding-school miss—would I, for a consideration? 
It was only to act a little stage-play off the stage, and 
was for a good cause. . I consented; and that evening, 
at lmilf-past ten o’clock, under the shadow of the winter 
night and the leafless trees, I ’’-—— 

“ Stop, stop, Signor Mosquetti,” cry the bystanders. 
“Madame, Madame de Marolles. Water, smelling- 
salts, your flacon, Lady Emily, she has fainted.” 

No, she had not fainted; this is something worse 
than fainting, this convulsive agony, in which the 
proud form writhes, while the white and livid lips 
utter strange and dreadful words; 

“Murdered, murdered, and innocent; while I, yile 
dup6, pitiful fool, a puppet in the hands of a demon |’* 

At this very moment Monsieur de Marolles, who had 
been summoned from tho adjoining apartment where 
lie has been discussing a financial measure with somo 
members of the Lower House enters hurriedly. 

“Valerie, Valorie, what is the matter?” he says. ap- 
proaching his wife. 

She rises; rises with a terrible effort, and looks him 


_ full in the face. 


“I thought, monsieur, thatI knew the hideous 
abyss of your black soul to its lowest depths; I was 
wrong; I never knew yon till to-night.” 

Imagine such strong language as this in a Belgravian 
drawiug-room, and then you can imagine the astonish- 
ment of the bystanders. 

“Good Heavens!” 
hurriedly. 

“ What,” cried they eagerly. 

“That is the very man I have been speaking of.” 

“That? The Count de Marolles ?”” 

-“'The man bending over the lady who has fainted.” 

‘Petrified Belgravians experience a new sensation— 
surprise—and rather like it. 

Argyle Fitz-Bertram twists ,his black mustaches re- 
flectively, and mutters: 

“So help me Jupiter, I knew there’d be arow; I 
shan’t have to sing ‘Scots wha hae’, and shall be just 
in time for that supper at the Cafo de l'Europe. 


exclaims Signor Mosquotti, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
_. ‘TH new tiger, or, as he is called in the kitchen, the 


: Piveg iger,”” takes his place on the morning 
’ re Lo 


ndersdon’s Wednesday, behind the Count 
de Marolles’s cab, a8 that gentleman drives into the 


oity. 

"Ehere islittle augery to be drawn from the pale 
smooth face of Raymond de. Marolles, though Signor 
Mosquetti's reyelation has made. his position 
rather a critical one. Tiil now,he has ruled 
Valerio with a high hand, and though never con- 
quering the indomitable spirit of the Spanish woman, 
he has at least forced that spirit to do the will of 
his. But now, now that he knows the trick put upon 
her; now that she knows that the man she so deeply 
adored, did not, betray her, but died. the victim . of an- 
other's. treachery; thatthe blood in, which she had 
syeoped her soul was the blood ot the innocent, what, 

now, in her desperation and despair she dares all 


‘nd reveals all; what then ? . 
“Why, then,’ says Raymond de Marolles, cutting 


didn’t owe a farthing ; no Parisian | 


THREE TIMES DEAD. 


== + 


his horse over the ears with a delicate whip-hand,} garrets of which are afflicted with intermittent agnue 


which stings home though for all its delicacy; “ why, 
theu, never shall it be said that Raymond Marolles 
found himself in a dilemma without finding within 
himself the power to extricate himself. We are not 
conquered yet, and we have seen a good deal of life in 
thirty years, and nota little danger. Play your best 
card, Valerie. I’ve a trump in my own hand to play 
when the time comes; till then keep dark. I tell you 
my good woman, I have hot-houses of my own and 
don’t want your Covent Garden exotica at twopence a 
bunch.” 

This last sentence is addressed to.a woman, who 
pleads earnestly for the purchase of a wretched bunch 
of violets which she holds up to tempt the man of 


whenever there is a high wind. 

Into one of these garrets the woman conducts Ray- 
mond, and on a bed or—its apology—a thing of shreds 
aud patches, straw and dirt, which goes by the name 
ofa at this end of the town—lics the old woman 
we last saw in Blind Peter. 

Eight years more or less, haye not certainly had the 
effect of enhancing the charms of this lady, and there 
is something in her face to-day more terrible even 
than wicked old age, or feminine drunkenness—yes—it 
is death that lends those livid hues toher complexion, 
which all the cosmetics from Atkinson's, or the Burling- 
ton Arcade, were she 30 minded to use them, would never 
serve to conceal. Raymond has not come too soon, if 


fashion, as she runs by the wheels of his cab, driving | he is to hear any secret from these ghastly lips. It ia 


yery slowly through the Strand. 


“ Fresh violets, sir. Do, sir, please; only twopence, | 


just twopence, sir, for tlle love of charity. I've a poor 
old woman at home, not related tome, sir, but 1 keep 
her; she's dying, starving, sir, and dying of old age.”’ 

‘Bah! I tcll you, my good woman, I'm not Lawrence 
Sterne, on asentimental journey, but a practical man 
of business. J don’t give macaroons to donkeys, or 
save mythic old women from starvation; you'd better 
keep out of the way of the wheels, they'll be over your 
feet presently, and if you suffer from corns, they may 
probably hurt you,”’ says the philanthropic banker, in 
his politest tones. 

“Stop, stop!” suddenly exclaims the woman, with 
an energy that almost startles even) the insouctant Ray- 
mond, ‘It's you, is it—Jim-—no not Jim; he’s dead 
and gone, I know; but you, you the fine gentleman 
the other brother. Stop, stop I tell you if you want 
toknow a secret, that’s in the keeping of one who may 
die while Iam talking here. Stop, it you want toknow 
who you are and what you are! Stop!” 

Victor does pull up at this last sentence. 

‘“*My good woman, do not be sv energetic; every eye 
in the Strand is on us, weishall have a crowd present- 
ly. Stay, wait for me in Essex Street, I'll got out at 
the corner; that’s a quiet street and we shall not be 
observed; anything you have to tell me, you can tell 
me there.” 

“A pretty time, this, for discoveries,” he mutters, 
“who Lam,and what I am! It’s the secret, I sup-{ 
pose, that twaddling old maniac in Blind. Peter} 
made such a row about. Who I am, and what 
Iam! Oh, I dare say I shall turn out to be somebody 
great, as the hero does in a lady’s novel. It's apity I 
haven't the mark of a coronet behind my ear, or a 
bloody hand on my wrist, Who I am, and what Iam! 
the son of a journeyman tailor, perbaps, or a chemis:'s 
apprentice, whose high connections prevented his ac- 
knowledging my mother.” 


sometime before the woman, whom she still calls 
Sillikins, can make her understand who this fine gen- 
tleman is and what it is he wants with her: and even 
when she does succeed in making her comprehend all 
this, the old woman's speech is very obscure, and cal- 
culated to try the patience of a more amiable man 
than the Count de Marolles, 


“Yes, it was a golden secret; a golden secret, eh, 
my dear? It was something to have a marquis fora 
son-in-law, wasn’t it, my dear, eh?’? mumbled the 
dying old hag. 

“A marquis for a son-in-law! what does the jibber 
ing old idiot mean?'’ muttered Raymond, whose 
reverance for his grandmother was not one of the 
strongest points in his composition. “A marquis! I 
dare say my respected progenitor kept a public 
house or something of that sort; a marquis! the 
‘Marquis of Granby,’ most likely.” 

“Yes, a marquis,” continued the old woman, “ oh, 
dear! And he married your mother, married her at 
the parish church, one cold dark Noyember morning, 
and I’ve got the certificate. Yes,’’ she mumbled in 
answer to Raymond’s eager gesture, “ I've got it, but 
I'm not going to tell you where ; no, not till I'm paid; 
Imust be paid for that recret, gold, yold. They say 
that we don’t rest any easier in our coftins for the 
money that's buried with us; but I should like to lie 
up to my neck in golden sovereigns, new from the 
mint, and not one light one amongst ’em.” 

“Well,” said Raymond, impatiently, “your secret; 
I'm rich, and can pay for it; your secret, quick," ; 

“ Well, he hadn’t been married to-her long, before a, 
change came, in his native country, over the sea yon- 
der,” said the old woman, pointing in the direction of 
St. Martin’s Lane, as if she thought the British Channel 
flowel somewhere behind that thoroughfare. «A 
change came, and he got his rights again. One king 
was put down and another king was set up, and every- 


He is at the corner of Essex Street by this time, and 
springs out of the cab, throwing the reins to the tem- 
porary tiger, whose sharp face, we nead scarcely inform 
the reader, discloses the features of the boy Slosh. 


The woman is waiting for him, and after a few mo- 
ments’ earnest conversation, Raymond emerges from 
the street, and orders the boy to drive home immediate- 
ly; he is not going to the city, but is going on particu- 
lar business elsewhere. 

Whether the “temporary tiger’’ proves himself 
worthy of the responsible situation he holds, and does 
drive the cab home, I cannot say; but I only know thata 
very small boy, in a ragged coat a great deal too large for 
him, and abattered hat so slouched over his eyes as 
qnite to conceal his face from the casual observer, 
creeps cautiously, now a few paces behind, now a hun- 
dred yards onthe other side of the way, now disap- 
péaring in the shadow of a doorway, now reappearing 
at the corner of the street, but never losing sight of 


‘the Count de Marolles and the purveyor of violets, as 


they bend their steps in the direction of Seven Dials. 


Heaven forbid that we should follow them through 
all the turnings and twistings of that odoriferous 
neighborhood, where foul scents, foul sights, and fouler 
language abound; whence May Fair and Belgravia 
shrink shuddering, as from an ill it was well for them 
to let alone, and a wrong that he may mend who will, 
not they, born for better things than toset disjointed 
times right, or play the revolutionist to the dethrone- 
ment of the legitimate monarchy of Queen Starvation 
and King Feyer, to say nothing of the Princes of the 
blood, Dirt, Drunkeness, ‘Theft, and Murder. When 
John Jones, tired of the monotonous pastime of beat- 
ing his wife's skull with a poker, comes to Lambeth and 
murders the Archbishop of Canterbury for the sake of 
the spoons, it will be time, in the eyes of Belgravia, to 
reform Jolin Jones; till ther, we, the upper ten thou- 
sand, have Tattersall’s aud her Majesty's Theater ; and 
John Jones (who, low republican, says he must have 
his amusements too) has wife murder and cholera pour 
passer le temps. 

The count and the violet-seller at last came to a 
pause; they have walked very quickly through the 

estiferous streets—Raymond holding his aristocratic 

reath, and shutting his patrician ears to the scents 
and sounds around him. ‘They come to a stand at last, 
in a dark court, before a tall, lopsided house, with ir- 
resolute chimney-pots, which looked as if the only 
thing that kept them erect was, the want of unanimity 
as to which way they should fall. 

Raymond, when inyited by the woman to enter, 
looked suspiciously at the dingy staircase, as if won- 
dering whether it would last his time, but at the re- 
quest of his companion ascends it. 

The boy in the large coat and slonched hat is playing 
marbles with another boy, on the second floor landing, 
and has evidently lived there all his life; and yet I’m 
puzzled as to who droyé the cab home to the stables dt 
the back of Park Lane ; I’m afraid it wasn't the ‘‘ tem- 
porary tiger.” 

‘The Count de Marolles and his’ guide pass the youth- 
ful. gamester, who had jast lost his'second halfpenry, 


and secend to the very top of the rickety house, the , ness; for the guilty being whose soul 


body else was massacred in the streets; it was—a—I 
don't know what they call it; but they’re always q 
doin’ it. So he got hia rights, and. he was a rich man 
again, and a great man: and then his first thought wag 
to keep his marriage with my girl a secret; all very 
well, you know, my girl for a wite, while he was giving 
lessons ata shilling a piece, in Parlez vous Francais, 
and all that; but now he was a marquis, and it wag 
quite another thing.” 

Raymond by this time gets quite interested; so dosg 
the boy in the big coat and the slouched hat, who hag 
transferred the field of his gambling operations in the 
marble line to the landing ontside the garret-door. 


“Ho wanted the secret kept, and I kept it for gold. 
I kept it even from her, your mother, my pirl, for gold, 
She never knew who he was ; she thought he deserted 
her, and she took to drinking; she and I threw you 
into the river when we were mad drunk, ani] couldn't 
stand your squalling. She died—don't you ask me 
how; I told you before uot to ask me how ‘my girl 
died; I’m mad enough without that question; she 
died, and I kept the secret ; fora long time it was gold 
to me, and he tsed to send me money regularly to keep 
it dark; but, by-and-by, the money stopped from com- 
ing ; I got savage; but still' I keep the secret ; because, 
you see, itwas nothing when it was told, and there 
was no one rich enough to pay me to tell it. I didn't. 
know where to find the marquis; I only knew he was 
somewhere in France.” 

“France ?’’ exclaims Raymond. 

“Yes ; didn’t I tell you France? He was a French 
inarquis. A refugee, they called him, when he first 
made acquaintance with my girl—a teacher of French 
and mathematics.”” z 

“ And his name, his name?” asks Raymond eagerly. 
at His namo, woman, if you don’t want to drive me 
mad! 

“He called himself Smith when he was a teachin’, 
my dear,” said the old woman with a ghastly leer; 
“what are you going to pay me for the secret ?” 

“Whatever you like; only tell me; tell me before 


“Die. Yes, deary; there ain’t any time to waste, is 
there? I don’t want to make a hard bargain. Will 
you bury me up to my neck ih gold?” 

“Yes, yes; speak?’ He is almost beside himself, 
and raises a threatening hand; the old woman grins. 

“T told you before that wasn’t the way, deary. Wait 
a bit. Sillikins give me that ’ere old shoe, will you? Look 
you here; it’s a double sole and the marriage certifi- 
cate is between the two leathers. I’ve walked on it 
this thirty years and more.” 

“And the name, the name !” 

“The name of the marquis was de—de ”—— 

Pree dying; give me some water! cries Ray- 
mond. 

«De Ca—Ce'’—the syllables come in fitful gasps, 

Raymond throws some water over her face. 

- mn De Cevennes, my deary ; and the golden secrot is 
old. ; sig 

And the golden bowl is broken. © . 

Lay the raged sheet over’the ghastly face, Siltikine, 


{and kneel down and pray for Lelp in your utter loneli- 


has gone forth 


* 


hs 


‘ee 


‘Meet its Maker was your only companion and stay, 
however frail that stay might be. 

Go ottt into the sunshine, Monsieur de Marolles ; that 
which you leave behind in the tottering garret, shaken 
by an ague paroxysm with the fitful autumn wind is 
nothing so terrible to your eyes. 

You have acctstomed yourself to the face of death 
before now; you have met that grim potentate on his 
own ground, and done with him, what it is your policy 
to do with everything on earth—you haye made him 
useful. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


Ir is pot a very romantic locality to which we must 
now conduct the reader, being neither more nor less 
than the shop and surgery of Mr. Augustus Darley; 
which temple of the healing god is scented this sum- 
mer afternoon, with the mingled perfumes of cavendish 
and bird's-eye tobacco, Turkey rhubarb, whisky-punch, 
otto of roses, and muffins—oconflicting odors which 
form, or rather object to form an amulgamation—each 
particular efiuvia asserting its individuality, and stand- 
ing as it were, to use the language of the clussics, on 
its own hook. ‘Indeed, as the youthiul assistant of our 
friend Gus is wont to remark: “If like the smell of 
cabbage water, because it’sa sign of dinner a bein’ 
ready; and I likes the smell of senna, for that shows 
business is a looking up; but when you pe ries "em, 
they makes me sick; which I have eat more dry senna 
to pass the time, and crunched more blue-pillsjust for 
amusement, than any other doctors boy on this side 
of the water.” 

In the surgery, Gus is seated, playing the intellec- 
tual and (to the looker-on) intensely exciting game of 
dominose, with our acquaintance of the Cheerful Chero- 
kee Society, Mr. Peter Cordonner. Asmall jug, without 
either of those earthenware conventionalities, spout 
or handle, and with Cordonner’s bandanna stuffed in- 
to the top, to imprison the subtle essences of the mix- 
ture within, stands between the two gantlemen; 
while Percy, as a guest, is accommodated with a real 
tumbler, with only three triangular bics chipped out 
of the edge ; Gus, imbibing the exciting fluid from a 
eracked custard-cup, with paper watered round it to 
keep the two halves from separating, and two of which 
are supposed to go (by just measurement) to Mr. P. 
C's. tumbler. Before the small fire kneels the juven- 
ile domestic of the young surgeons, toasting muffins, 
and presenting to the two gentlemen a pleasing study 
in anatomical perspective and the mysteries of fore- 
shortening ; to which, however, they are singularly 
inattentive, devoting their entire energies to the pieces 
of spotted ivory in their hands, and the consumption, 
by equitable division, of the whisky-punch. 

“Tsay Gus,’’ sait Mr. Cordonner, suddenly, stop- 

ng in the midiile of a gulp of hie favorite liquid, at, 
the risk of strangulation, with as much alarm in his 
face us his placid features were capable of exhibiting, “1 
say, this isn’t the professional tumbler is it 27? 

“Why, of course it is,’” said- his friend. ‘We have 
only had thatone since midsummer. The patients 
don’t like it, because it’s chipped; but I always tell 
them, that after having gone through having a tooth 
out, particularly,” he added, parenthetically, “as I 
take ‘em out (plenty of lancet, forceps; and key for 
their eighteenpence), they needn’t grumble about hay- 
ing to expéctorate into a cracked tumbler.” 

Mr. Cordonner turned pale. 

“Do they do that?” he said, and deliberately shot his 
last sip of the delicious beverage over the head of the 
kneeling damsel, with so good an aim that itin a man- 
ner grazed her curl-papers. “ It isn’t friendly of you, 
Gus,” he said with mild reproachfulness, ‘‘ to treat a 
fellow like this.’’ 

“Tt's all right, old boy,” said Gus, Janghing. 
Sarah Jane washes it, you know. Y=“ “ash the tuim- 
blers and things, don’t you, Sarah Jane?” 

“ Wash ‘em !” answered the youthful domestic ; “1 
should think so, sir, indeed. Then 1 wipes ’em round 
regnlar with my apron, and breathes on ‘em to make 
’em bright.” 

“Oo! That'll do!’ said Mr. Cordonner, piteously. 
“Don't investigate, Gus, you'll only make matters 
worse. Owhy! why did [ ask that question? Why 
didn’t I remember fone ‘it's folly to be wise,’ that 

was delicious—and now ”’——. 

ane Daaned hia head upon his hand, buried his face in 
his pocket-handkerchief, ponderéd in his he:rt, and 
was still. : 

In the meantime, the shop is. not empty ; Isabelle 
4s standing behind the counter, very busy 
with several bottles, a glass measure, and a 
pestle and mortar, making up a prescription, 
a cough mixture, from her brothers Latin. 
Rather a puzzling - document, this — prescrip- 
tion, to any one but Belle, for there are calculations 
about next year’s Derby scribi.led on the margin, and 
rough sketches of the Smasher, and a more youthful 
yotury of the Smasber’s art, snrnujned. ‘* Whopping 
William,” penciled on the back thereof; but to Belle it 
seems straightforward enough ; at any rate, she dashes 
away with the bottles, the measure, and the pestle and 
mortar, a8 if she knew perfectly well what she was 
about. 

She is not alone in the shop ; a gentleman is leaning 
on the conbter, watching the busy white hands very 
intently, and apparently deeply interested in the pro- 

ess of the cough-mixture. This gentleman is Ler 
frother's old friend, “ Daredevil Dick.’ 

Richard Marwood has been a yreat dval at the surgery 
since the night on which he first set foot in his old 
haunts; he bas brought his mother over, and intro- 
duced that lady to Miss Darley. Mrs. Marwood was de- 
lighted with Isabelle’s frank manners and handsome 
face, and insisted on carrying her back to dine in Spring 

eng. Quite a sociable little dinner they had, too, 
being—for s man who had been condemned 
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for a murder, and had escaped from a lunatic asylum— 
very cheerful indeed. ‘Telling Isabelle all his adven- 
tures, till that young lady alternately laughed and 
cried, giving thereby, to Richard's fond mother, most 
convincing proofs of the goodness of her heart; and, 
altogether, being so very brilliant and amusing that 
when ateleven o'clock, Gus came round from a very 
critical case (vyiz., @ quarrel of the Cheerfuls as to 
whether Gustavus Hellas, Esq., novelist and satirist, 
Mmagazine-writer, and poet, deserved the trouncing he 
had received in the “Friday Pillory ”) to take Belle 
home in a cab, the little trio simultaneously declared 
that the evening had gone as if by mapic! Asif by 
magic ! What if to two out of those three, the evening 
did really go by magic? I have heard of a pink-legged 
little gentleman, with wings, and a bandage round his 
eyes, who, some people say, is as great a magician in 
lis way as Albertus Magnus or Doctor Dee, and who 
has done as much wischief, and worked as much ruin 
in his own manner as all the villainous saltpetré ever 
dug out of the bosom of the peaceful, corntgrowing, 
flower-bearing earth. That gentleman, I have no 
doubt, presided on the occasion. 

Thus the acquaintance of Richard and Isabelle had 
ripened into something very much like friendship ; and 
here he is watching her employed in the rather unro- 
mantic business of making up a cough-mixture for an 
elderly washerwoman, of the Methodistical persuasion. 
But it is one of the fancies of the pink-legged gentle- 
men, aforesaid, to lend his bandage to his victims, and 
there is nothing that John, William.George, Henry, 
James, or Alfred can do, in which Jane, Eliza, Susan, 
or Sarah, will not see a dignity and a charm, or 
vice jversa, Pshaw it is not Mokannah who wears 
the silver vail, it is we who are in love with 
Mokannah, who puts on the glittering, blinding me- 
dium ; and, looking at that gentleman through the 
dazzle and the glitter, insist on thinking him a very 
hand.ome man, till some one takes the vail offow eyes, 
and we straightway fall to and abuse poor Mokannah, 
because he is nut what we choose to*fancy him. It is 
very hard upon poor tobacco-smoking, beer-imbibing, 
card-playing, latch-key-loving Tom Jones, that Sophia 
will insist on elevating him into a god, and then being 
angry with hin: because he is Tom Jones, and fond of 
bitter ale and bird's-eye. But come what may, the 
pink-legged gentleman must have his diversion, and, I 
dare say, his eyes are all of a twinkle behind that band- 
age of his, toseethe fools this wise world of ours is 
made of. 

“You could trust nes, Iambelle, then,” said Richard, 
“you could trust mein spite of all—in spite of my 
wasted youth, and the blight upon my nume?” 

“Do we not all trust you, Mr. Marweod, with our 
entire hearts?” answered the ycung lady, taking shelter 
under cover of a very wide generality. 

**Not Mr. Murwood, Belle, it sounds very cold from 
the'lips of my old friend’s sister. Every one calls me 

tichurd, and I, withoutonce asking permission, have 
called you Belle. Say Richard, Belle, if you trust me.’ 

She looky hin in the face, and is silent for a moment; 
her heart beats a great deal faster, so fast that her lips 
can scarcely shape the words she speaks. 

“‘T do trust you, Richard ; I believe your heart to bo 
goodness and truth itself.” 

“Is it worth haying, then, Bella. I wouldn’t ask you 
that question if I had not a hope now, ay, and not such 
a very feeble one, either, to see my name cleared from 
the stain that rests upon it. If thereis any truth in| 
my heart, Isabélle, that truth is yours alone. Can you 
trust me, as the woman who loves, trusts—through 
life and till death, under every shadow, and through 
every cluud?”" 

I don’t know whether cantharides, tincture of myrrh 
and hair-oil, are the proper ingredients in a cough- 
juixture, but I know that Isabelle poured them into 
the glass measure liberally. 

“You do not answer me, Isabelle. Ah, you cannot 
trust the branded criminal—the escaped lunatio—the 
man the world calls a murderer.” 

“Not trust you, Richard?” Only four words. and 
only one glance from the gray eyes into the brown, 
and so much told, Somuch more thanl could tell in 
a dozen chapters, told in these four words, and that 
one look. 

Gis opens the half-glass door at this very moment, 

“Are you coming to tea?’ he asks. ‘Here's Surah 
Jane up to her eyes in grease and muffins.” 

“Yes, Gus, dear old friend,” suid Richard, laying his 
hand on Darley’s shoulder, “we're coming in to tea 
iminediately, brother 1” 

Gus looked athim with a glance of considerable as- 
t nishment, shook him heartily by the hand, and gave 
a Jong whistle ; after wiich he walked up to the coun- 
ter, and examined the cough-mixture. 

“Oh!” he said, “I suppose. that’s why youtve put 
enough laudanum into this to poison asmall regi- 
ment—eh, Belle? Perhaps we may as well throw it 
out ofthe window, for if it goes out of the doorI 
shall be hung for wholesale murder.” 

They were a very merry party over the little tea- 
table, and if anybody ate any of the muffins which Mr. 
Cordonner called “embodied indigestions” they luugh- 
eda great deal, and tulked still more. So much so 
that Percy declared his reasoning faculties to be quite 
overpowered, and wanted to be distinctly informed 
whether it was Richard who was going to marry Gus, 
or Gus about to unite himself to the juvenile domes- 
tic, or he himself to the juvenile domestic, or he him- 
self who was to be married against his inclination, 
which, seeing he was of a yielding and peace-loving 


| disposition, was not ao unlikely—or, in short, to use 


his ons expressive language, “ What the row was all 
about?” 

Nobody, however, took the trouble to set Mr. P. C's. 
doubts at rest, and he drank his tea with perfect con- 
tentment, but without sugar, and in a dense intellec- 
tual fog. 

Le (3 doesn’t matter,” he murmured, “ Perhaps Rich- 


ard will turn again, and be Lord Mayor'of London 
town, atid then my children will read his adventures 
in a future Pinnock, and they may understand ft. It’s 
agreat thing to beachild, and to understand those 
sort of things. When I was six years old I knew who 
William Rufus married, and how many people died in 
the Plague of London. I can’t say it made me any 
oo og or better, but I dare say it was a great adven- 

a” 

tthis moment the bell rang atthe shop-door (a 
noisy preventive of petty larceny, giving the alarm if 
any juvenile delinquent had a desire to abstract a bot- 
tle of castor oil, or a calomel pill or so, for his peculiar 
benefit) rang violently, and our old friend, Mr. Peters, 
burst into the shop, and through the shop into the 
parlor, in a state of such excitement that his very 
fingers seemed out of breath. 

“ Back again !’* cried Richard, starting up with sur- 
prise; for, be itknown to the reader. that Mr. Peters 
had only the day before started for Slopperton on the 
Sloshy, tohunt up evidence about this man, whose 
very image lay buried outside that town. 

Before the fingers of Mr. Peters, which ‘quite shook 
with excitement, could shape an answer Richard’s 
exclamation of surprise, a very dignifiea elderly gentile- 
man, whose appearance was almost clerical, followed 
the detective into the room, and bowed politely to the 
assembled party. a 

“TI will take upon myself to be my own sponser,” 
said that gentleman, “‘if,as I believe, I am speaking 
to Mr. Marwood,” he added, looking at Richard, who 
bowed affirmatively. ‘It is to the interest of both of 
us—of you, sir, more especially—that we shonld be- 
io acquainted. Iam Doctor Tappenden of Slopper- 

> Fig 

Mr. Cordonner, having politely withdrawn himself 
from the group, so as not to interfere with any confi- 
dential communication, was here imprudent enongh 
to attempt to select a book from the young surgeon's 
hanging-library, and, in endeavoring to take down the 
third volume of“ Co Monsieur,” brought down, as 
usual, the entire literary shower-bath on his devoted 
head, and sat quietly snowed up ag it were in loose 
leaves of Miche] Levy’s shilling edition, and fragments 
of illustrations, by Tony Johannot. 

Richard looked a little puzzled at Doctor Tappen- 
den's introduction; but bir. Peters threw upon his 
fingers this picce of information: ‘‘He knows him |” 
and Richard’was immediately interested. 

“ We are all friends here, I believe,’’ said the school- 
master, glancing round, interrogatively. 

**O, decidedly, Monsieur Dupont,” replied Percy, 
absently looking up from one of the loose leaves he 
had selected for perusal, from those gathered ronnd 
him. 

“Monsieur Dupont! Your friend is pleased to be 
facetious,” said the doctor, with some indignation. 

“O, pray excuse him, sir ; he is only absent-minded,” 
replied Richard. ‘ My friend Peters informs me that 
you know this man, this singular, this incomprehen- 
sible villain, whose supposed death is so exfraor 
dinary. 

“ He—either the man who died—or this man who is 
now occupying # high position in London, was for 
some years in my emjloy ; but in spite of what our 
worthy friend the detective says, | am inclined te 
think that Jabez North, my tutor, did actually die, and 
that it was his body which I saw at the police-stution.” 

“ Not 8 bit of it, sir,” said the detective on his rapid 
fingers, “not a bit of it; that death was a do ; a do, out 
and out; it was too systematic to be anything elss, 
and I was a fool not to see there was something black 
at the botton: of it, at the time. People don’t go and 
lay themselves out high and dry upon s heath, with 
clean soles to their shoes on a stormy night, and the 
bottle in their hand not took hold of neither, but lay- 
ing loose, you understand—put there—not clutched as 
adying man clutches what his hand closes upon. I 
say, this ain't a way people make away) with ¢hem- 
selves when they can’tstand life any longer. It was a 
do, aplant, such as very few but that man could ‘be 
capable of ; and that nian’s your tutor, and the death 
was to put astop to all suspicion, and while you was a 
sighin’ and a groanin’ over that poor young innocent, 
Mr. Jabez North was a cutting & fine figuro, and a cap- 
tivatin’ a furring heiress, with your money, or your 
banker's money, as had to bear the loas of them forged 
cheques.” a 

« But the likeness,” said Dr. Tappenden—“ that dead 
man was the very image of Jabez North." 

“Very likely, sir, there's a mysterious goin’s on, md 
nome cuincidences in this life, ag well as in your story- 
bouks.” 

“Well,” continued the schoolmaster, *‘ the moment 
I see this man, I shall know whether he is indeed tho 
man we want to find. lf he should be, Ican prove a 
circumstance which will goa great way, Mr. 
toward fixing your uncle’s murder upon him.” 

“ And that is—?’"asked Richard, eagerly. 

But there is no occasion for the reader to know what it 
is,just yet. So we will leave the little party in the Friar 
Street surgery to talk this business over, whieh they 
do with such intense interest, that the small hours 
catch them still talking of the same subject, and Mr. 
Percy Cordonner still snowed up in his corner reading 
from the loose leaves the most. fascinating of promiscu- 
ous literature, in the most delicious and exiting con- 
fusion, x 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Lavrent BLUROsSET wasa sort of rage at the west 
end of London. What did they seek, these weary deni- 
zens of the west end, but excitement? Exciiement, ne 
matter how obtained. If Laurent Blurosset was a ma- 

cian, 80 much the better; if he had sold himself to the 

evil, so much the better again, and so much the more 
exciting. There was something almost approaching to 


; 
5 
| 


a 


a sensstionin making 2 morning call upon a gentlemen 


who had entered into a contract with Sathanus, or put 


his name on the back of a bit of stamped paper, pay- 
able, at sight, to Lucifer himself! and then there 
was the slightest. chance,- the faintest .shad- 
shadow of a probability of meeting the pro- 
prictor of the gentleman they called upon—and what 
could be more delightful than that? How did he visit 
Marlborough Street, the proprietor? Had he a pass- 
key to the hall-door? or did he leave his card with the 
servant, like any other ofthe gentlemen, his pupils and 
allies? Or did he rise through a trap in the Brussels 
carpet inthe drawiugwoom? or slide through one ot 
the sham Wouvermanns that adorned the walls? At 
any rate, a visit to the chemist in Marlburocugh Street 
was about the best thing to do, at this fag-end of the 
worn-out London season ; and Monsieur Blurosset was 
considered a great deal better than the opera, 

It was growing dusk on the evening on which there 
was 80 much excitement in the little surgery in Friar 
Street, when a plain closo carriagé stopped at Monsieur 
Blurosset’s door, anda lady alighted, thickly vailed. 
The graceful but haughty head isone we know. It is 
Valerie, who, in the depth of her misery comes to this 
man, whois in part the author of that misery. 

She is nshered into a small apartment at the back of 
the house, half study, half laboratory, littered with 
books manuscripts, crucibles, and mathematical instru- 
ments,, On alittle table, near a fire that burns low in 
the grate, are thrown, in a careless heap, the well 
remembered cards which, eight years ago, foretold the 
deaht of the king of spades. 

The room is empty when she enters it, and she seats 
herself in the depth of the shadow; for there is no 
light but the flickering flame of the low fire. 

What does she think of as she sits in the gloom of that 
silent apartment? Who shall say? What forest deep, 
what lonely ocean strand, what desert island is more 
dismal than the back room of a London. house, at the 
window of which looks in a high black wall, or a 
dreary, smoke-dried, weird, yegetable phenomenon, 
ey nobody on earth but the landlord ever calleda 

ree 

What does she think of in this dreary room? What 
can she think of? What bas she ever thought of for 
eight years past but of the man she loved and mur- 
dered? And he was innocent! As long as she had 
been convinced of his guilt, of his cruel and bitter 
treachery, it had been a sacrifice, that ordeal of the 
November night. Now it took another. color: it was a 
pena ; she, a pitiful puppet in the hands of a master- 

end. 

Monsieur Blurosset enters the room, and finds her 
alone with these.thoughts. 

“Madame,” he says, ‘I have, perhaps, the honor of 
knowing you?” He has so many fair visitors, that this 
one, whose face he cannot see, may be one of his old 
clients perhaps. 

“It is eight years since you have seen me, mon- 
sleur,”* she replies. ‘‘You have most likely forgotten 
me.’ 

“Forgotten you, madame, perhaps, but not your 
voice; that is not to be forgotten.” 

“Indeed, monsieur ; and why not ?”’ 

- “Because, madame, it has a peculiarity of its own, 
which, as a physiologist, I cannot mistake. It is the 
voice of one who has suffered.” 

“Itis! itis)” 

“Of one who has suffered more than it is the com- 
mon lot of a woman to suffer.” 

“You are right, monsieur.” 

«(And now, madame, what can I do for you?” 

“Nothing, monsieur, you can do nothing for me but 
that which the commonest apothecary, who will sell 
me an ounce of landanum, can do.as well as you.” 

“Ol has it come to that again?” he says, with a 
shade of sarcasm in his tone. “I remember, eight 
years ago °-—— 

“Tasked you for the means of death. I did not say 
I wished to die then, at that moment, I did not. I had 
a purpose in life. I have still.” 

As she.said these words, the fellow-lodger of Bluros- 
sot, the Indian soldier, Captain Lansdown, who had let 
himself in with his latch-key, was crossing the hall, 
and was arrested at the half-open door of the study, 
by the sound of voices within. I don’t know how to 
account for conduct so unworthy of an officer and a 

entleman; but the captain stopped in the shadow of 
the dark hall (as if life atid death were on the words) 
to the voice of the speaker. 

“YT have, I say, still a purpose in life—a solemn and 
asacred. To protect the innocent. However guilty I 
may be, thank Heaven I have still the power to protect 
my son."’ 

“ You are married, madame ??’ 

“Tam married. You know it as well as I, Monsieur 
Laurent Blurosset. The man who first brought me to 
your apartment must have been, if not your accom- 
plice, at least your colleague. He revealed to you his 
scheme, no doubt, to secure your assistance in that 
scheme. Iam married to a villain—such a villain as, 
I think, Heaven never before looked down upon.” 

“And you would protect your son, madame, from his 

father’'—— 
_ Captain Lansdown’s face gleams through the shadow 
as white as the face of Valerie herself, as she stands, 
Jooking full at Monsieur Blurosset; in the flickering 
firelight. : 

“And you would protect your son from his father, 
madame?” repeats the chemist. 

“The man to whom Tam married is not the father of 
my son,”’ says Valerie, in a cold, calm voice. 

“ How, madame ?”’ 

“1 was married before,” she continued. ‘The son I 
‘so dearly love is the son ot my first husband. All your 
worthy colleague, Monsieur Raymond Marolles, stained 
hia hands to obtain was, a large fortune. He has that, 
rand is content; but he shall not hold it long.’’ 

“And your purpose in coming tome, madame?”’ 


/ 


| well as Monsieur Marolles; if not, there is justice in 
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“Is to accuse: you. Yes, Monsieur Laurent Bluros- 
set, to accuse you as an accomplice in the murder of 
Gaston de Lancy.”’ 

‘(An accomplice in a murder!” 

“Yes; you sold mea poison; you knew for. what that 
poison was to be, used; you were in the plot—the yile 
and demoniac plot that was tosteep my soul in hell. 
You prophesied the death of the man 1 was intended to | 
murder; you put the thought intomy distracted brain, | 
the weapon into my guilty hand; and, while I suffer all | 
the tortures which ileayen inflicts on those who break 
its laws, you are to go free! \No, monsieur, you shall 
not go free. . Either join with me in accusing this man, | 
and help me to drag him to justice, or by the light in 
the sky, by the lite-blood of my broken heart, by the 
life of my only child, | swear to accuse you! . Gaston 
de Lancy shall not go unayenged by the woman who 
loved and murdered him.” 

The mention of the nameof the mam sheso dearly | 
and devotedly Joved bas a power that nothing else on | 
earth has over her, and she bursts into a passionate 
torrent of tears. 

Laurent Blurosset looks on silently at this burst of 
anguish; perhaps he regards it as a man of science, and 
can calculate to a moment how long it will last. 

The Indian officer, in the shadow of the doorway, is 
more affected than the chemist and philosopher, for he 
falls on his knees by the threshold, and hides his pale 
face in his hands, 

There is asilence of perhaps five minutes, A terrible 
silence it seems, only broken by the heart-rending sobs | 
of this despairing woman. At last Laurent Blurosset 
speaks; speaksjin a tone in which she has neyer heard 
him speak before; ina tone in which perhaps very few 
have heard him speak; in a tone so strange to him and 
his ordinary habits that it in a manner. transforms bim | 
into a new man, 

“You say, madame, owas an accomplice of this man. | 
How, if he did not condescend to make me an accoiu- 
plice? How, if this gentloman, who, owing all his suc- 
cess.in lifa to unassisted villainy, has considerable con- 
fidence in his own talents, did net think me worthy of 
the honor of being his accomplice ?” 

“ How, monsieur ?” 

“No, madame; Laurent Blurosset was not a clever 
enough man for the brilliant Parisian adventurer, Ray- 
mond Marolles, to enlist as acojleague, No; Lanrent 
Blurosset was merely 4 philosopher, a physiologist, a 
dreamer,a little bit of a madman, and but a poor pup- 
pet in the hands of the man of the world, the unscru- 
pulous and designing Englishman.” 

“An Englishman?” 

“Yes, madame, that is one of your husband's secrets; 
he isan Enylisman. I was not clever enough to be the 
accomplice of Monsieur Marolles ; in his opinion, I was 
not too clever to become his dupe.” 

‘His dupe 2?” 

"Yes, madame, lis dupe. His contempt for the man 
of science was mostsupreme ; I was a useiul automaton, 
nothing more. The chemist, the physiologist, the man 
whose, bead had grown gray in the pursuit of an in- 
ductive science; whose nishts and days had been given 
to the study of the great. laws of cause and effect, was a 
puppetin the hands of the chevalier of fortune, and as 
likely to fathom his motive as the wooden dollis likely 
to guess those of theshowman who pulls the strings 
that make it dance. So thought Raymond Marolles, 
the adventurer, the fortune-hunter, the thief, the mur- 
derer |” 

“What, monsieur, you knew him then 2?’ 

“To the very bottom of his black heart, madame. 
Science would inueged have been a lie, wisdom would 
indeed have been a chimera, if I could not have read 
through the low cunning of the superficial, showy ad- 
venturer, a9 wellas 1 can read the words written in 
yonder books through the thin vail of a foreign char- 
acter. I, his dupe, as he thought; the learned fool at 
whose labors he laughed, even while he sought to avail 
himself of their help. I laughed at him in turn, read 
every motive, but let him Jaugh on, lie on, till the 
time at which -it should be my pleasure to lift the 
mask, and say to him, Raymond Marolles, charlatan ! 
liar | fool! dupedin the battle between wisdom and 
cunning, the gray-eyed goddess is the conanertias 

“What, monsieur! Then you are doubly a mur- 
derer, You knew this man, and yet abetted him in the 
vilest plot by which a wretched woman was ever made 
todestroy theman she loyed a thousand times better 
than her worthless self.” 

Laurent Blurosset smiled a most impenetrable 
smile. 

“T acted for a purpose; madame. I wished to test the 
effects of a new poison. Yours themurder—if there was 
® murder—not mine. You asked me for a weapon; I 
putitinto your hands: I did not force you to use it.” 

“No, monsieur; but you prompted me. If there is 
justice under Heaven, you shall suffer for that act, as 


| 


Heaven. God’s punishments are more terrible than 
those of men, and you have all the more cause to trem- 
ble, you and the wretch whose accomplice you were— 
whose willing accomplice, by your pwn admission you 
were,” 

“And yourself, madame? In dragging us to justice, 
may you not yourself suffer,” 

“Suffer!” She laughs a hollow peal of mocking 
laughter painful to hear; very paintul to the eurs of 
the listener in the shadow, whose face is still buried in 
his hands. ‘ Suffer! No, Monsieur Blurosset ; tor me 
on earth there is no more suffering. If, in hell, the 
wretches doomed to eternal punishment suffer as I 
have suffered for the last eight years, as I suffered on 
that winter's night, when the man Lloved died ; then, 
indeed, Godisan avenging Deity. Do you think the 
worst the law can inflict upon me for that guilty deed 
is by one thousandth degree equal to the anguish of my 
own mind eyery day and every hour? Doyou thinkI 
fear disgrace ? 

“Disgrace! bah! \whatis it? There never was but one 


being on earth whose good opinion. I valued, or whose 
bad opinion I feared. That man I murdered. .You 
think I fear the world? The world to me was him, and 
he is dead. If you do not wish to be denounced as the 
accomplice of @ murderess and her accomplice, do not 
let mequit this room; for, by the Heaven above me, 
so surely as I quit this room alive, I go to deliver you, 
Raymond Marolles, and myself into the hands of 
justice.” ~ 

“ And your son, madame—what of bim ?"’ 

“T have made arrangements for his future happiness, 


| monsieur. He will return to France and be placed 


under the care of my uncle.’”’ 

Fora few moments there js silence ; Laurent Bluros- 
set seems lost in thought; Valeriesits with her bright, 
hollow eyes fixed on the flickering flames of the low fire. 
Blurosset is the first to speak. , 

“You say, madame, that if I do not wish to be given 
up to justice as the accomplice of a murderer, I shall 
not suffer you to leaye this room, but sacrifice you to 


| the preservation of my own’ safety. Nothing more 


easy, madame; I have only to raise: my hand—to wave 
a handkerchief, medicated in the manner of those the 
Borgias and Medicis used of old, before your face; to 
scatter a few grains of; powder into that. fire at your 
feet; to give yon a book to read, a fluwer to smell, and 
you do not leaye this room alive. And this is how I 
should act, if 1 were, what you say I am—the accom- 
plice of a murderer.” 

“How, monsieur? You-had no part inthe murder of 
zn y husband ?—you who gave me the drug which killed 

Sniihtacs 

“You jump at conclusions, madame. How do you 
know that the drug which | gave you killed Gaston de 
Lancy ?” 

“Oh, for poy sake, do not juggle with me, mon- 
sieur, Speak! what do you inean’’— 

“Simply this, madame. ‘bat the death of your hus- 
band on the evening of the day on which you gave him 
the drugged wine, may haye beeun—a coincidence ’’—— 

“O monsieur ! in mercy ’’—— 

“Nay, madame, it was a coincidence. The drug I 
gave you was nota poison. You are guiltless of your 
husband's death.’? ; 

“O Heaven be praise! !. Merciful Heaven bo praised !’” 

She falls on her knees, and buries her head in her 
hands in a wild burst of tearful thanksgiving. 

While her face is. thus hidden, Blurogsset takes from 
a little cabinet on one sido of the fire-place a handful 
of alight-colored powder, which he throws upon the 
expiring cinders. in the grate, A lurid flame blazes by, 
illuminating the room with a strange unnatural glare, 

‘Valerie Countess de Marolles,’’ he says, in.a tone of 
solemn earnestness, ‘‘men say I am a magician, a sor- 
cerer, a disciple of the angel of darzkness—nay, some, 
more foolish than the rest, have been so blasphemous 
as to declare that 1 have power to. raise the dead. 
Yours is no mind to be fooled by auch shallow lies as 
these. The dead never rise ayain in answer to the will 
of mortal man. Lift your head, Valeric—not Countess 
de Marolles. .I no.longer call you by that name, which 
ig in itself a falsehood. Valerie de Lancy, look yon- 
der." ' 

He points in the direction of the open door. She 
rises, looks towards the threshold, staggers a step for- 
ward, utters one long, wild shriek, and falls senseless 
to the ground. 

In all the agonies she has endured, in all the horrors 
through which she has passed, she has never before 
lost her senses. The cause must indeed be a powerful 
one, 


CHAPTER XL. 


Turee days have passed since the interview of 
Valerio with Laurent Blurosset, and Raymond de Ma- 
rolles paces up and down his study in Park Lane, Ho 

not going tothe bank to-day. The autumn raips beat 
in against the double windows of the apartment, 
which is situated at the back of the house, looking out 
upou a small square patch of so-called garden ; a wall, 
over which aweak-minded and eratic-looking creeper 
sprawls and straggles, and a little. green door in this 
wall, which communicates witha mews. 

A hopelessly wet day—twelve by the clock, and not 
enough blue in the gloomy sky to make the smallest 
article of wearing apparel—no, not #0 much as a pair 
of wristbands, for an unhappy seaman. Well, to be the 
Count de Marolles, and to have no occasion to extend 
one’s walk beyond the purple and crimson border of 
that Turkey carpet on such a day as this, The London 
sparrows, transformed for the time being into a species 
of water-foul, flutter dismally about the small swamp 
of grass plot, flanked here and there by a superannnated 
clump of withered geraniums, that have evidently 
scen better days. They seem to look enviously at the 
bright blaze reflected on the double windows of the 
connt’s apartment; these sparrows would like, per- 
laps, to goin and sit on the hob, andIdare say they 
twitter to each otherin confidence: “A fine thing to 
be the Count de Marolles, with a fortune which it would 
take the lifetime of an Old Parr to calculate, and a good 
fire in wet weather.’ 

Yet, for all this, Raymond de Marolles does not look 
the most enviable object in creation, on this particular 
rainy morning. His pale, fair face is paler than eyer— 
there are dark circles round the biue eyes, and a nervous 
incessant twitching of the thin lower lip ; signa which 
never were, and never will be, indications of a peaceful 
mind. He has not seen Valerie since the night in 
which Monsieur Paul Moucee, alias Signor Mosquetti, 
told his story. She has remained secluded in her own 
apartments; and even Raymond de Marolles has scarce 
cared to break upon the solitude of this woman, in 

whom grief is so neur akin to desperation. 

“ What will she do, now she knows all? Will she 
denounce me? If she does, lam prepared. If Blurosset, 
poor scientific fool! only plays his part faithfully, I am 


at 


safe; But she will hardly .reveal the truth: for her 
son’ssake she will be silent. O! strange, inexplicable 
chance, that this fortune for which I have so deepiy 
achemed, for which I have hazarded so much, and 
worked so hard, should be my own—my own—this 
woman, @ mere usurper, and I the rightful heir to the 
wealth of the De Cevennes. What is to be done? 
For the first time in my life, I am at fauit. 
Fly to the marquis—tell him I am_ his son; 
difficult to prove, now that old hag is dead—and even 
if I proved it—as I would move heaven and earth to do— 
what ifshe denounce me to her uncle, and he refuse 
to acknowledge the adventurer, tle poisoner? I could 
soon silence her—but unfortunately sle has been be- 
hind the scenes and I fear she would scarcely accept a 
drop of water from the hands of her deyoted husband. 
If I had any one to help me —but I have no one ; noone 
that I can trust: no one in my power. O, Laurent 
Biurosset, for some of your mighty secrets, so that the 
very autumn wind blowing in at her window might 
seal the lips of my beautiful cousin forever.” 

Pleasant thoughts to be busy with this rainy autumn 
day ; but such thoughts are by no means unfamiliar 
to the heart of Raymond de Marolles. 

It is from a reverie suchas this, that he is aroused 
by the sound of carriage-wheels, and a loud knocking 
and ringing at the hall door. ‘Too early for morning 
callers. Who can it be at such an hour? Some one 
from the bank, perhaps?” He paces up and down the 
room, rather anxiously, wondering who this unex- 

ected visitor might be, when the groom of the cham- 
ore opens the door and annvunees, ‘‘The marquis 
de Cevennes !"’ 

“So, then,’’ mutters Raymond, ‘she has played her 
first card—she has sent for her uncle. We shall have 
need of all our braus to-day. Now then, to meet my 
father, face to face.”* 

As he speaks, the marquis enters, 

Face to face—father and son. Sixty years of age— 
fair and pale, blue eyes, aquiline nose, and thin lips. 
Thirty years of age—fair and pale, blue eyes, aquiline 
nose, and thin lips, again—and neither of the two faces 
to be trusted—not one look of truth, or one glance of 
benevolenc3, not one noble expressionin either. 
Truly. father and son—all the world over, father and 
son. 

“Monsieur le Marquis affords me an- unexpected 
honor and pleasure,” said Raymond Marolles, as_ he 
advanced to receive his visitor. 

‘‘Nay, Monsieur de Marolles, scarcely I should 
imagine, unexpected; I come in accordance with the 
earnest request of my niece—though what that most 
erratic’ young lady can want with me in this abomin- 
able country of your adoption, is quite beyond my 
poor comprehension.” 

Raymond draws a long breath. ‘So,’ he thinks, 
“he knows nothing yet—good, Valerie, you are slow 
to play your cards. I will take the initiative ; my 
leading trump shall commence the game.” 

“I repeat,” said the marquis, throwing himself into 
the easy-chair Raymond had wheeled forward, and 
warming his delicate white hands at the blazing fire ; 
“T repeat, that the urgent request of my very lovely, 
but’ extremely erratic niece, that I should cross tho 
Channel in the autumn of a very stormy year—Lam not 
a good sailor—is quite beyond my comprehension.” 
He has a very magnificent emerald ring, which is too 
large for the slender third finger of his left hand, and 
he amuses himself by twisting it round and round, 
sometimes stoppiug to contemplate the effect of it with 
the plain gold outside, when it looks like a lady’s wed- 
ding-ring. ‘ Itis, Ipositively assure you,” herepeated 

looking at the ring, and not at Raymond,“ utterly 
beyond tha limited powers of my comprehension.’ 

Raymond looks very grave, and takes two or three 
turns up and down thgroom. Thelight blue eyes of the 
marquis follow him fora turn and a half—find it monot- 
onous, and go back to the ring and the white hand; al- 
ways interesting,objects for contemplation. Presently, 
the Count De Marolles stops, leans on the easy-chair on 
the opposite side of the fire-place to tuat on which the 
marquis is seated, and says, in @ very serious tone of 
voice: 

“Monsieur De Ceyennes, 1am about to allude to a 
subject of so truly painful and distressing a nature, 
both for you to hear and for me to speak of, that I al- 
most fear adverting to it.’’ . 

The marquis has been so deeply interested in the 
ring, ceed outward, that he has evidently heard the 
words of Raymond without comprehending their mean- 
ing; but he looks up reflectively for a moment, recalls 
them, glances over them afresh, as it were, mods, and 
saya: ; 

“Qh, ah! Distressing nature; you fear adverting 
to it—ch? Pray don’t agitate yourself, my good De 
Marolles. I don’t think you'll agitate me.” He leaves 
the ring for a minute or two, and looks over the five 
nails on his left-hand, evidently in search of the pink- 
est~finda it on the third finger, and caressesit tenderly, 
while awaiting Raymond’s very painful commuuica- 
tion. 

“You said, Monsieur le Marquis, that you were utter- 
ly at aloss to comprehend my wife's motiveinsending 
for you in this abrupt manner.” 5 
\ “Utterly. AndI assure you I am a bad sailor. A 
very bad sailor—when the weather is rough, I am posi- 
tively compelled to—it is really so absurd,’ he says, 
with a light, clear laugh, ‘lam obliged to—to go to 
the side of the vessel. Both undignified and disagreca- 
ble, 1 give you my word of honor. 
ing’ -—— 

“JY was about to say, monsieur, that it is my deep 
grief to have to state that the conduct of your niece 
has been for the last few months in every way inexpli- 
eable—so much so, that I have been led to fear ’’—— 

“What, monsieur ?? The ee folds his white 
hands ove over the other on his knees, leayea off the 


inspection of their beauties, and looks fullin the face 
of his niece’s husband. 


But you were say- | 
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“T haye been led, with what grief I need scarcely 
say ’’—— 

“O no, indeed, pray reserve the account of your grief 
—your grief must have been go very intense—you have 
been led to fear ’’—— 

“That my unbappy wife is out of her mind ’—— 

“Precisely! Ithought that was tobe the climax. 
My good Monsieur Raymond, Count De Marolles—my 
yery worthy Monsieur Raymond Marolies, my most 
excellent whoever, and whatever you may be, do you 
think that Rene, Theodore, Auguste, Philippe, Le 
Grange Martel, Marquis de Cevennes, is the sort of a 
man to be twisted round your fingers however clever, 
unscruplous, and designing a villain you my be?” 

“Monsieur le Marquis’’-—— 

“T haye not the least wish to quarrel with you, my 
good friend—nay, on the contrary, I will freely confess 
that I am not without a certain respect for you—you 
are a thorough villain. Everything thorough is,in my 
mind, estimable. Virftueis said to lie in the golden 
mean—virtue isnot in my way, I, therefore, do not 
dispute the question—but, to me, all mediums are con- 
temptible, Youare in your way, thorough—and, on 
the whole, I Zeapect you.” 4 

He goes back to the contemplation of his hands and 
his rings, and concentrates all his attention on a 
cameo head of Mark Antony, which he wears on his 
little finger. 

“A villain, Monsieur le Marquis’**—— 

“And aclever villain, Monsieur de Marolles; a clever 
villain! witness your success; but not clever 
enough to hoodwink me—not quite clever enough | 
to hoodwink any one blest with a moderate amount of 
brains’’—— 

‘*Monsieur 1” 

‘Because you have one fault, Yes, really,” he flecks 
agrain of dust out of Mark Antony’s eye with his 
little finger, ‘‘yes, you have one fault. You are too 
smooth. Nobody ever was so estimable as you appear 
to be—you overdo it. If you remember,” continues 
the marquis, addressing himin any easy, critical aud 
conversational tone, “the great merit in that Venetian 
villain, in the tragedy of that worthy, but very much 
overrated person, William Shakespeare, is that he is 
not smooth. Othello trusts Iago, not because he is 
smooth, but because he isn’t. ‘I know this tellow’s 
of exceeding honesty |’ as much as to say, ‘He’s a dis- 
agreoable beast, but, I think, trustworthy.’ You area 
yery clever fellow, Monsieur Raymond de Marolles, 
but you would never have got Desdemona smothered; 
Othello would have seen through you—asI did!” 

** Monsieur, I will not suffer ’—— | 

“You will be good enough to allow me to finish what | 
I have to say. Idare say I am prosy, but Ishall not | 
detain you long; I repeat, that though you are a very 
clever fellow, you would neyer have got the bolster 
and pillow business accomplished, because Othello 
would have seen through you, as I did. My niece in- 
sisted on me marrying you. Why? It was not such a 
very difficult riddle to read, this marriage, apparently 
so ruystericus. You, an enterprising person, with a 
small capital, plenty of brains, and white hands quite 
unfit for rough work, naturally are onthe lookout for 
some heiress whom you may entrap into marrying 
you''— 

‘*Monsieur de Cevennes |” 

“(My dear fellow,lam not quarreling with you. In 
your position I should have done the same, That is 
the very clew by which I unravel the mystery. I say 
to myself, what should I haye done if fate had been so 
remarkably shabby as to throw me into the position of 
that. young man? Why, naturally, I should have 
looked out for some woman foolish enough to be de- 
ceived by that legitimate. and old-established sham—so 
useful to novelists and the melodramatic theaters— 
called ‘love.’ Now,my nieceis nota fool, Ergo, she 
was not. in love with you. You had then obtained 
soine species of power over her. What I did not ask; 
do not ask now. Enough that it was necessary for her, 
for me, that this marriage should take place. She 
swore it on the crucifix—I am a Yoltairean myself, 
but, poor girl! she had those sort ofifleas from her 
mother—so there was nothing for me but to consent to 
the marriage, and accept a gentleman of doubtful pedi- 

wtp ees ‘ 
ai Perhaps not 80 doubtful ’’—— 

“Perhaps not so doubtful—there is a triumphant 
curl about your upper lip, my dear nephew-in-law. 
Has papa turned up lately ?”” 

“Perhaps. I think I shall soon be able to lay my 
hand upon him.” He lays alight and delicate hand on 
the marquis’s shoulder, as he says the words. 

“No doubt: but in the meantime you would 
kindly refrain from laying it on me—you would oblige 
—you would really oblige me. ‘Though why’’ said tlie 
marquis, philosophically, addressing himself to Mark 


Antony, as if he would like to avail bimselfof that 
Roman's sagacity; “why we should object to a villain 
because he is a villain, I can’t imagine. We may ob- 
ject to him if he is coarse or dirty, or puis his knife in 
his mouth, or takes soup twice, or wears ill-made 
coats, because those things annoy us; but object to 
him because he‘is a liar, or a hypocrite, or a coward? 
Perfectly absurd! I say, therefore, I consented to the 
marriage, asked no unlecessary or ijl-bred questions, 
but resigned myself to tle force of circumstances, and 
for some years affairs appeared to goon very smoothly; 
when suddenly Iam startled by @ most alarming letter 
from my niece. She implores me to come to England; 
she is alone, without a friend, an adviser, and she is de- 
termined to reveal all.” 

“To reveal all’’— Raymond cannot repress a start. 
The sang froid of the marquis bad entirely deceived 
him whose chief weapon was that very sang froid. 

“Yes. What then! You, being aware of this letter 
having been written, or say, guessing that such a let- 
ter would be written, determine on your course. You 
will throw over your wife's evidence, by declaring her 
tobemad, Eh? This is what you determine upon, 


REE ee Sp 


isn’t it 2’ It appears so good a joke to the marquis 
that he laughs and nods at Mark Antony, as if he would 
peslly, like that respectable Roman to participate in the 

n. 

For the first time in his life, Raymond Marolles has 
found his match. Inthe handsof this man he is utter- 
ly powerless. 

“An excellent idea. Only,‘as I said before, too 
obyious—too transparently. obvious. It is the only 
thing youcan do. IfI were looking for a man, and 
came to a part of the country where there was but one 
road, I should, of course, know that he must—if he 
went anywhere—go down that road. 8o with you, my 
dear Marolles, there was but one resource left you—to 
disprove the revelations of your wife, by declaring 
them the hallucinations ofa maniac, I take no credit 
to myself for seeing through you, Iassure you. There 
is no talent whatever in finding eut that two and two 
make four; the genius would be the man who made 
them into five. I do not think I have anything 
more tosay. Ihaveno wish to attack you, my dear 
nephew-in-law. I merely wanted to prove to you that 
Iwasnot youridupe. I think you must be, by this 
time, sufficiently convinced of that fact. If you have 
any good Maderia in your cellars, I should like a glass 
before I hear what my niece may have to say to me.’’ 
He throws himself back in the easy-chair; yawns once 
or twice, and polishes Mark Antony with the corner of 
his handkerchief; he has entirely dismissed the sub- 
ject.on which he has been speaking, and is ready for 
pleasant conversation. 

At this moment the door is thrown open, and Valerie 
enters the room. 

It is the first time Raymond has seen her since the 
night of Mosquetti’s story; and, as his eyes meet 
hers, he starts involuntarily. 

Whatisit? This change, this transformation, which 
has taken eight years off the age of this woman, and 
restored her as she was on that night when he first saw 
her at the Opera-House in Paris. What isit? Sogreat 
and marvelous an alteration, he might almost doubt 
if this indeed wereshe. Andyet he can scarcely define 
the change. It seems a transformation, not of the face, 
but of thesoul. Anew soul looking out of the old 
beauty. A new soul! no, the old soul, which he 
thought dead. Itis, indeed, a resurrection of the soni. 

She advances to her uncle, who embraces her with 
a graceful and drawing-room species of tenderness, 
about as like real tenderness as ormolu is like rough 
Australian gold, as Lawrence Sterne’s sentiment is 
like that of Oliver Goldsmith. 

““My dear uncle! You received my letter, then?” 

“Yes, dear child, and what in Heaven’s name ca 
you haye to tell me, that would not admit of being 
delayed until the weather changed? andI am such # 
bad sailor,” he repeats plamtiyely. “What can you 
have to tell me?” 

“Nothing yet, my dear uncle,” the bright dark eyes 
look with a steady gaze at Raymond as she speaks, 
“nothing yet, the hour has not yet come. - 

“ For mercy’s sake, my dear girl,’’ says the marquis, 
in’a tone of horror, “ don’t be melodramatic, If you're 
going to act a Porte St. Martin drama, in thirteen acts 
and twenty-six tableaux, I'll go back to Paris. If 
you've nothing to say to me, why,in the name of all 
that’s—feminine, did you send for me ?”* 

““When I wrote to you, I told you that I appealed to 
you because I had no other friend upon earth, to whom 
4 the hour of my anguish, I could turn for help and. 
advice.” 

“You did, you did. If you had not been my only 
brother's only child, I should have waited a change in 
the wind before I crossed the Channel—I am such a 
wretched sailor! But life, as the religious party 
asserts, is a long sacrifice—I came |” 

“Suppose that, since writing that letter, I have 
found a friend, an adviser, » guiding hand, and a sup- 
porting arm, and no longer need the help of anyone on 
earth, besides this new-found friend, torevengeme upon 
mine enemies |” 

Raymond's bewilderment increases with every 
moment. Has she indeed gone mad, and is this new 
light in her eyes the fire of insanity ? 

“Tam sure, my dear Valerie, if you have met with 
stich a very ne eke person, 1am extremely glad to 
hearit, as it relieves me from all the trouble. It is 
melodramatic, certainly, but excessively convenient. 
I have remarked, that, in melodrama, circumstances 
generally are convenient. I never alarm myself when 
everything is hopelessly wrong, and villainy deliciously 
triumphant; for I know that somebody, who died in 
the first act, will come in at the center doors, and make 
it all right, before the curtains falls.” 

“Since Madame de Marolles will no doubt wish to be 
alone with her uncle, I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
go into the city, till dinner, when I shall haye the 
honor of meeting Monsieur le Marquis, I trust.’ 

_ “Certainly, my good De Maroiles; your chef, I be- 

lieve, understands his profession. I shall have great 
pleasure in dining with you. At revoir, mon en we 
shal] go apon velvet, now we so thoroughly understand 
each other.” He waves his white left hand to Ray- 
Ne a graceful dismissal, and turns toward his 
niece. 

“Adieu, madame,” says the count, as he passes his 
wife, then, in a Jower tone, adds; ‘+I do not ask you to 
be silent for my sake, or your own; I merely recom- 
mend you to remember that you have a son; and that 
you will do well not to make me your enemy; when I 
strike, I strike home, and my policy has always been to 
strike in the weakest place. Do not forget poor little 
Cherubino!” He gives her one glance of the blue 
eyes, and turns to leave the room. 

As he opens the door, he almost tumbles against an 
elderly gentleman, dressed in a suit of clerical-looking 
black, and a white neckcloth, and carrying an un- 
pleasantly damp umbrella under bis arm. 

“Not, yet, Mr, Jabez North,” saya the gentleman, 
who is neither more nor lesa than that respectable 


receptor atid guide to the youthful mind, Doctor 

ppenden, of oe eet “not yet, Mr. North; I 
think your clerks Lombard Street, will be com- 
polled to do without you to-day. You are wanted elee- 
where, at present.’” 

Anything but this, anything but this, and he would 
have borne it, like—like himself; thanx heaven there 
is no comparison for such as he. He was prepared for 
all but this. This early period of his life, which he 

| thought blotted out and forgotten ; this, he is unpre- 

pared for, and he falls back with a ghastly face, and 
white lips that’refuse to speak even one exclamation of 
horror or surprise: 

“What is this,” murmurs the marquis, “North— 
Jabez—Jabez North? Oh, I see, we haye come upon 
the pre-Parisian formation, and that’ he glances to- 
ward Dr. Tappenden, “is one of the vestiges.” 

At last Raymond's lips consent to shape the words he 
struggles to utter. | 

“You are under some mistake, sir, whoever you may 
be ; Tam a Frenchman, my name is De Marolles. Lam 
not the person you seek.” 

A gentleman advances from the doorway—there is 
quite a group of people in the hall—and rays : 

“At least, sir, you are the person who presented, 
eight years ago, three forged checks at my bank. I am 
ready, as well as two of my clerks, to swear to your 
identity. Woe have people here with a warrant to arrest 
you for that forgery.” 

The forgery, not the murder ?—no one knows of that 
then, That, at least, is buried in oblivion. 

“There are two or three little things out against you, 
Mr. North," said the doctor, “but the forgery will 
serve our purpose very well for the present. It’s the 
#asiest charge to bring home as yet.” 

What do they mean? What other charges? Come 
what may he will be firm to the last; to the last he 
will be himself. After all it is but death they can 
threaten him with ; and the best people have to die, as 
well as the worst. 

«‘Ouly death, at most,” he mutters. “ Courage, Ray- 
mond, and finish the game, as a good player should, 
without throwing away a trick, even though beaten by 
better cards. 

“I tell you, gentlemen, I know nothing of your 
forgery, oryou cither. I am a Frenchman, born at 
Borticaux, and never in your very eccentric country 
before ; and, indeed, if this is the sort of thing a pen- 
tleman is liable to in his own study, I shall certainly, 
beet Tonce return to France, never visit your shores 
again,” 

“When you do return to France, I think it very un- 
tikely you will ever revisit England, as you say, sir. 
If, as yon affirm, you are indeed a Frenchman (what ex- 
cellent English you speak, monsieur! and what trouble 
you must hive taken to acquire so perfect, an accent), 
you will,ofcourse, have no difficulty in proving the fact; 
elso that you were not in England eight years ago, and 
consequently, wero not for some years assistant in the 
acmlemy of this gentleman, at Slopperton. All 
this, an enlightened British jury will have much pleas- 
ure in hearing, Woe haye not, however, come to try. 
you, but to arrest you. Jolnson, call a cab for. the 
Count de Marolles, If we are wrong, monsieur, you 
will have a magnificent case of false imprisonment, and 
I congratulate you on the immense damages which 
you will mostlikely obtain, Thomas, the handcuffs. 
1 must trouble you for your wrists, Monsieur de Ma- 
rolles,”” . 

The police officerpolitely awaits the pleasure of his 
prisoner. Raymond pauses for a moment; thinks 
deeply with his head bent on his broast; lifts it sud- 
denly with a glitter in his eyes, and his thin lips set 
firm asiron. He has arranged his game. 

“As yousay,sir, I shall have an excellent case of 
false imprisonment, and my accusers shall pay for their 
Insolence, as well as for their mistake. 
time, I am ready to follow you; but before I do so, I 
wish to have a moment's conversation with this gen- 
tleman, the uncle ofmy wife. You have, I suppose, no 
objection to loaving me alone with him for a tew min- 
utes. You cin watch outside in the hall; I shall not 
attempt to escape; we have, unfortunately, no trap- 
doors in this room, and I believe they do not build the 
houses in Park Lane with such conveniences attached 
to them ag sliding panels, or secret staircases,” 

“ Perhaps not, sir,” replies the inflexible police offi- 
cer; *‘ but they do,I perceive build them with gar- 
dens ”’—he walks. to the window, and looks out—‘‘a 
wall eight feet high—door leading into mews-—not by 
any means such avery inconvenient house, Monsieur 
de Marolles. Thompson, one of the servatts will be 50 

ood as to show you the way ipto the garden below 
ese windows, where you will amuse yourself till thia 
gentleman has done talking with his uncle.” 

“One moment, one moment,” says the marquis, who, 
during the foregoing conversation, has been entirely ab- 
sorbed in the endeavor to get an obstinate speck dust of 
out of Mark Antony's nostril. ‘One moment, Ibeg,""— 
as the police officer is about to withdraw—‘‘ why an in- 
terview? Why a police person in the garden—if you 
call that dreadful stone dungeon with the roof off a 
ey ? Lhave nothing to say to this gentleman. 

ositively nothing. All | ever had to say to him Isaid 
ten minutes ago. We perfectly understand each other, 
He can have nothing to say to me, or I to him, and 
really, I think, under the circumstances, the very best 
thing you can do, is to put on that unbecoming iron 
machinery ; I never saw anything of the kind before; 
and, aa A novelty, it is actually quiteinteresting.”’ He 
touches the handcuffs that are lying on the table, with 
the eatreme tip of hia taper third finger, hastily with- 
frawing itasif he thought they would bite, ‘‘and to take 
him away immediately, Ifhe hascommitteda forgery, 
you know,” he adds depreciatingly, ‘he is not the sort 
of thing one likes to see about one; he really is not.” 

Raymond de Marolles never had, perhaps, too much 
ef that absurd woakness, called love for one’s own fel- 


In the mean-; 


THREE TIMES DEAD, 


biackest and bitterest hate of his black and bitter heart, 
so did he hate the man standing uow before him, twist- 
ing a ring round and round his delicate thin finger, and 
looking entirely at his ease, as if no poimt were in dis- 
cussion of more importance than the wet weather and 
the cold autumn day. 

“Stay, Monsieur le Marquis de Cevennes,”’ he said, 
in a tone of suppressed passion, “you are too hasty in 
your conclusions—yon haye nothing to say to me— 
granted! but I may have something to say to you—and 
L have a great deal to say to you which must be said— 
ifnot in private, then in public—if not by word of 
mouth, then I will print itin the public journals, till 
Paris and London shail ring wtth the sound ot it, on 
the lips of other men. You will scarcely care for this 
alternative, Monsieur de Ceyennes, when you learn 
what it is I have to say. Your sang froid does you 
credit, monsieur; especially, when just now, though 
you could not suppress a start of surprise at hearing 
that gentleman,’ he indicates Dr. Tappenden with a 
waive of the hand, “speak of & certain manufacturing 
town called Slopperton, you so rapidly regained your 
composure, that only so close an observer as myself 
would have perceived your momentary agitation. You 
appear entirely to ignore, monsieur, the existence of a 
certain aristocratic emigrant’s son, who thirty years 
ago, tanght French and mathernatics in that very town 
of Slopperton. Nevertheless, there was euch a person, 
and you know him—although he was content to teach 
for a shilling a lesson, and had at that period no cameo 
or emerald rings to twist round his fingers.” 

If the marquis was ever to be admired in the whole 
course of his career, he was to be admired at this mo- 
ment. Hesmiled a gentle and deprecating smile, and 
said, in his politest tone: 

“Pardon mie, he had eighteenpence a lesson—eighteen- 
| pence, I assure you; and he was often invited to dinner 
at the houses where he taught. The women adored 
him, they are so simple, poor things! He might have 
married a manufacturer’s daughter, with an immense 
fortune, thick ankles, and erratic heels.” 

“But he did not marry anyone so distinguished. 
Monsieur de Ceyennes, I soe you understand me. I do 
not ask you to grant me this interview in the name of 
justice, or humanity; because I do not wish to address 
you in 4 language which is a foreign one to me, aud 
which you do not even comprehend; but in the name 
of that young Frenchman of noble family, who was so 
very weak and foolish, so entirely false to himself and 


loved her, I say to you, Monsieur le Marquis, you 
wil find it to your interest to hear what I nave to re- 
veal.” 

The marquis shrugs his shoulders slightly. “As 
you will,” he says. “Gentlemen, be good enough to 
remain outside that door. My dear Valerie, you lad 
better retire to your own apartments. My poor child, 
all this must be so extremely wearisonie to you— 
almost as bad as the third volume of a fashionable 
novel. Monsieur de Marolles,I am prepared to hear 
what you have to say, though’’—he here addresses 
himself generally, “I beg to protest against this affair 
from first to last—I repeat, from first to last—it is so 
intolerably melo-dramatic.’’ 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“ AnD 80, Monsieur de Marolles," said the marquis, 
as Raymond closed the door on the groupin the hall, 
and the two gentlemen were left entirely alone, ‘and 
80 you have (by what means I shall certainly not so 
far inconvenience myself as to endeavor to guess), con- 
trived to become informed of some of the antecedi.nts 
of your very humble servant.” 

“Ofsome of the antecedents—why not say of all the 
antecedents, Monsieur de Cevennes.”’ 

“Just as you like, my dear young friend,” replies 
the marquis. He really seoms to get quite affectionate 
to Raymond, but in a far off, {aria ng, and superb 
manner, something that of gentlemanly Mephistopheles 
toa young, promising Doctor Faustus; ‘and having 
possessed yourself of this information, may Task of, 
| what use you intendmaking it? In this utilitarian age 

everything is pntto a use, sooner or later. Do you 
purpose writing my biography? It will net be in- 
teresting. Notas you would haye to write it to-day. 
Alas | wearo not so fortunate as to live under the 
Rogency, and there are not many interesting biogra- 
phics. Take my advice, andifyou doit atall, let it 
bein tho form of a sentimental novel; interlard it 
liberally with platonism and atheiam; call it ‘Him!’ 
and it will perhaps sell.’ 

“My dear marquis, I really I have no time to listen 
to what, 1 havo no doubt in the Faubourg St. Germains 
is considered most brilliant wit; Ihave two or three 
things to say to you that must be said, and the sort of 
people who are now waiting outside the door are apt 
to beimpatient.’’ 

“Ah, you are experience'l; yon know their manners 
and customs; and they arcimpatient,’’ murmured the 
marquis, thoughtfully; “and they put you in stone 
places as if you were coals, and behind bars as if 
you wore zoological; and then they hang you. 
They call you up at an absurd hour in the morn- 
ing, and they take you out into a high place, and 
drop you down through a holo as if you were a pen- 
ny put into a savings’ box; and other people get up to 
seeit done. And yet there are persons who declare 
that the age of romance has passed away.” 

‘Monsieur de Cevennes, that which J have to say to 
you relates to your marriage.” 

“My marriage. Suppose I say 
ried, my amiable friend 7’ 

“T hall then reply, monsieur, that I not only am in- 
formed of all the circumstances of your marriage; but 
what is more, lam possessed of # proof of that mar- 


that I never was mar- 


iow-cresturag; but if ever be hated any man with the | riago.”’ 


to his own principles, as to marry a woman because he | 


. 


“Supposing there was’ such a mi ey which I sm 
prepared to deny; there could only be two preofs; the 
witnesses and the certificate.” 

af _ witnesses, monsieur, are dead,” said Ray- 
mond, 

“Then that would reduce the possible proofs to one; 
the certificate.’ 

“Nay, monsieur, there might be another proof of the 
marriage.’? 

“And that would be ?"-—— 

“The issue of it. You had two sons by that mar. 
riage, monsieur. One of those sons died eight years 
ayo.” 

“And the other *"'asly * She marquis. 

“Stilllives. I shall cave something t« say about 
him by-and-by.” 

“Jt is a subject in which I take no sort of interest,” 
said the marquis, throwing himeelf back into his chair, 
and abandoning himself once more to Mark Antony. 
“J may have been married, orl may not have been 
married—it is not worth my while to deny that fact te 
you; because, if I confess it to you, I can of course 
deny it the moment I cross the threshold of that door 
—I may have sons, or I may not have sons; in either 
case, I have no wish to hear of them, and anything you 
may have to say about them, is, it appears to me, quite 
irrelevant to the matter in hand; which, merely. ia 
your going to prison for forgery; but what I most ear- 
nestly recommend, my very dear young friend, is, that 
you take the cab:and handcuffs quietly, and gol That 
will, at least, put an end te matters; and O, what an in- 
expressible relief there isin that! Lalways envy Noah, 
floundering about in that big boat of his; no new 
books, no housps of Parliament; no poor relations; and 
no taxes—‘ universal ag you were,’ as Mr. Carlyle says; 
plenty to eat, and everything come to an end; and that 
foolish Noah must needs send out the dove and begin 
it all over again. Yes, he began it all over again; that 
preposterous Noah—whereby, cab, handcufis, forgery, 
long conversation and police persons outside that door; 
all of which might haye been prevented if Noah had 
kept the dove in-doors.” 

“If you will listen to me, Monsieur le Marquis, and 
keep your philosophical reflections for some more con- 
| venient poriod, there will ba some chance of our com- 
ing to an understanding shortly. One of these twin 
sous still lives.” 

“Now, really, thatis the old ground again.. We are 
| not getting on’’—— 

“Still lives, I say. Whatever he is, Monsiour do Ce 
vennes, whatever his chequered life may have been, the 
guilt and the misery of that life reste alike on your 
head.” 

The marquis gives the head alluded to an almost 
imperceptible jerk, as ifhe threw this moral burden 
off, and'\looks relieved by the proceeding. ‘‘Don’'t be 
melodramatic |" he remarks, mildly; ‘‘this is not the 
Porte St. Martin and there areno citizens in the gal- 
lery to applaud.” 

“That guilt and that misery, I say, rest upon your 
head. When you married the woman whom you 
abandoned to sturvation and despair, you loved her, I 
ean i tie ‘ 

*"] dare say I did; I know I told her so; poor little 
thing 1’ ’ 

«And a few months after your marriage, you wear. 
a of her, as you would have done of any other play- 

hing.’”” 

“As I should have done of any other plaything, 

‘oor dear child! she was dreadfully wearisome. Her 
relations too. Heaven and earth what relations! 
They were looked upon in the light of human bein 
at Slopperton, but they were wise to keep out of Paris, 
for they’d have been most decidedly put into the 
Jardin des Plantes; and, really,” said the marquis, 
thoughtfully, “behind. bars, and aggravated by 
small children, with buns, they would have been 
rather amusing.” 

“You were quite content that this unhappy girl 
should share your poverty, Monsieur le Marquis, but; 
in the hour of good fortune ’’—— 


“T left her. idedly. Look you, Monsieur de Marol- 
les, when I married that young person, whom you in- 
dead, 


sist in dragging out of her praye—poor girl! she 
no doubt, by this time—in this remarkably mielo- 
dramatic mannher—I was a young man, without s pen- 
ny in the world, and with very ~—_ expectations of 
ever becoming possessed of one; I am figurative of 
course. I believe, men of my temperament and com- 
plexion are not very subject to that popular epidemic, 
called—love. But as much as it was in my power to 
love any one, I loved this little factory-girl, I used 
to meet her going backward and forward to 
her work; as I went backward and foward to mine; 
and we became acquainted. She was gentle, and in- 
nocent, pretty; I was very young, and I need scarcely 
say, extremely stupid; and 1 married her. We ‘had 
not been married six months, before that dreadful 
Corsican person took it into his head to abdicate, and I 
was summoned back to France, to make my ap} % 
ance at the Tuileries, as Marquis de Cevennes. ow 

what Ihave to say, is this, if you wish to quarrel 
with any one, quarrel with the Corsican person; for if 
he had never signed his abdication at Fontainblean 
(which he did by-the-by in a most melodramatic man- 
ner; Fam acquainted with some weak-minded people 
who cannot read the description of that event withont 
shedding tears,) 1 should never have deserted my poor 
little English wife.” : 

“Tue Marquis de Osevennes, could not, then, ratify 
the marriage of the obscure teacher of French and 
mathematics ?’’ asked Raymond. 

“Tf the Marquis de Ceyennes had been a rich man, 
he might have done so; but the Resteration, which 
gave me back my title and the only chateau (my ances. 
tors had several) that the Jacobins had not burned te 
the ground, did not restore me the fortune which the 
Revolution had devoured, I was 8 poor man; only 
one course wus open to me, @ rich > the 


wealthy widow of a Buonapartist general beheld and 
admired your humble servant, and the doom of my 
poor little wife was sealed. For many years, I sent 
money regularly to her old mother, an awful woman 
who knew my secret. She had, therefore, no occasion 
to Monsiear de Marolles. And now may I be 
permitted to ask what interest you have in this affair, 
that you should insist on recalling these very disagroe- 
able circumstances, at this particular moment ?”" 

‘There is one question you do not ask, Monsieur le 
Marquis?” : 

“Indeed, and what is that?” asked the marquis. 

“You seem to have very little curiosity about the 
fate of your surviving son.” 

“I seem to bave very little curiosity, my young 
friend ; I have very little curiosity. I dare say he is 
a very worthy individual; but I have no anxiety what- 
ever about his fate; for if he at all resembles his 
father, there is very little doubt that he has taken 
every care of himself. The De Cevennes have always 
taken care of themselves; it is a family trait.” 

“He has ‘proved himself worthy of that family, then. 
He was thrown into a river, but he did not sink; he 
was putintoa work-house and brought up a8 & pan- 
per, but by the force of his own will, and the help of 
his own brain he extricated himaelf, and won his way 
in the world; he became, what his father was before 
him, a teacher in a school ; he gréw tired of that, as 
his father did, and left England for Paris; in Paris, 
like his father before him, he married 2 woman he did 
not love; for the sake of her fortune; he became mas- 
ter of that fortune, and till this very day he has sur- 
mounted every obstacle and triumphed over every 
difficulty. Your only son, Monsieur de Cevennes—the 
son whose mother you deserted—the son whom you 
abandoned to starve, steal, drown, or hang—to beg in 
the streets, die in a gutter, a work-house, or a prison— 
has lived through all, to stand face to face with yon 
this day, and to tell you that for his own and for his 
inother’s wrongs, with all the strength of a soul 
which those wrongs have steeped in wickedness—ho 
hates you ?”" 

“Don’t be violent,” said the marquis, gently. “So 
you are my son. Upon my word,I thought all along 
you Were something of that kind, for you are such a 
consummate villain.’’ 

For the first time in his life, Raymiond de Marolles 
feels what it is to be beaten by bis own weapons. 
Against the sang froid of the marquis the torrent of 
his passionate words dashes, as the sea dashes upon a 
rock, and makes as little impression. 

“(And what then ?” says the marquis. ‘Since it ap- 

that you are my son, what then?” - 

“You must save me, monsieur,” said Raymond, in a 
hoarse voice. s 2 

“Save you! But my worthy friend, how save you?” 
Save you from the cab and handcuffs? Lf I go out to 
these people and say, ‘He is my son; be so good as to 
forego the cab and handcuffs,’ they will laugh at me ; 
they are so dreadfully matter of fact, those sort of 

le. What is to be done?” 

“Only this, monsieur, I must make my escape from 
this apartment. That window looks into the garden, 
from the garden to the mews, through the mews into a 
retired street, and thence ''— 

“ Never mind that if.you get there. 
the possibility of your getting there. 
man watching in that garden.” 

Raymond amiles; he is recovering his presence of 
tind in the necessity for action; he opens a drawer in 
the library table, and takes out an air-pistol; an ele- 
gant toy it looks. 

“Tinust shoot that man,”’ he says. 

“ Then I give the alarm. I will not be implicated in 
s murder. Good heavens! the Marquis de Cevennes 
implicated in a murder! Why, it would be talked of in 
Paris for a month.” 

“There will be no murder, monsieur. I shall fire at 
that man from this window, and hit him in the knea; 
he will fall, and most likely faint from the pain, and 
will not, therefore, know whether I pass through the 
garden or not; you will give the alarm, and tell the 
men without that I have escaped through this window 
aud the door in tha wall yonder; they will pursue moe 
in that direction, while I""—— 

“You will do what?” 

“Go out at tlie front door, as a gentleman should, I 
was not unprepared for such an evevt as this. By 
room in this house haa a secret communication with 
the next room. ‘There is only one in this library, agit 
sooms, and they are carefully watching that.” 

As he speaks, he softly opens the window, and fires 
at the man in the garden, who falls, only uttering a 
groan. As Raymond predicted, be faints with the 


pain. : 

With the rapidity of lightning, he flings the window 
up violently, hurls the pistol to the farthest extremity 
of the garden, suatches the marquis’s hat from the 
chair on which it lies, presses one finger on the gilded 
back of a yoliime of Gibbon’s Rome, a narrow slip of 
the bookcase opens inwards, and reveals a door leading 
into the next apartment, which is the dining-room. 
This door is made on @ peculiar principle; and, as ho 
puabes through, it closes behind him. 

This is the work of a second; and, as the officers, 
alarmed by the sound of the opening of the window, 
rush into the room, the marquis gives the alarm. 

“He has escaped,’ he said, “by the window. He 
has wounded your assistant, and passed through that 
door; he cannot be twenty yards in advance; you will 
easily know him by his having no hat on,”” 

“Stop |’ criea the detective officer; “this may be & 
trap; he may have got round to the front door. Go 
re | wateh, Johneon.”? : 


I really doubt 
There is a police- 


A little too late this precaution. As the officers 
rushed into the library, Raymond passed trom the din- 


inks the 


door out of the open street-dour, and jumped 
very cab’ which was waiting t6 take nine to 


st 
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“Five pounds if you catch the Liverpool express,” 
he said to the cabman. 
“ Ali right, sir,” replied that worthy citizen, with a 
wink. rn a druvamany gents like you, and very 
ood fares they is, too, and a God-send to a hard-vork- 
fing man, what old ladies with hand-bags and umbrel- 
las grudges sightpence a mile to.” 4 
And he gallops down Upper Brook Street and across 
Hanover Sanare, while the gentlemen of the police 
force, aided by Dr. Tappenden and the obliging mar- 
uis, search the mews and neighborhood adjoining. 
range to say, they can’t obtain any information from 
the coachman and stable-boys concerning a gentleman 
without a hat, who must have passed through the 
mews about three minutes before. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


“Tr is a palpable and humiliating proof of the deca- 
dence of the glories of white-cliffed Albion and her 
lion-hearted children,” said the sporting correspon- 
dent of the Liverpool Bold Speaker and Threepenny 
Aristides, a gentleman who, by the by-the-by, was very 
clever at naming, for half a dozen stamps, the horses 
that didn’t win, and was, indeed, useful to fancy bet- 
ters, as affording accurate information as to what to 
avoid—nothing being better policy than to give the 
odds'against any horse named by him as asure winuer 
ora safe second, for those gallant steeds were sure to 
be, whatever the fluctuating fortunes of the race, igno- 
miniously nowhere. 

“It is,” continued the Liverpool B. 8., “‘a sign of the 
downfalling of the lion and unicorn, over which Britan- 
nia may shed tears, and the inhabitants of Liverpool 
and its vicinity mourn in silent despair that the free- 
dom of England is no more. We repeat (the Liverpool 
Aristides here gets excited, and goes into small capi- 
tals) Barra is no longer Free! Her freedom de- 
Peres from her on that day on which the blue-coated 

ritish Sbirri of Sir Robert Peel broke simultaneously 
into the liberties of the nation the clauses of might- 
jest Magna Charta, and the prize-ring, and stopped 
the operations of the Lancashire Daddy Longlegs, and 
the celebrated Metropolitan favorite, the Leit-handed 
Smasher, during the eighty-ninth round, and just as 
the real interest of the fight was about to begin. Under 
these humiliating circumstances a meeting has been 
held by the referees and backers of the men, aud it has 
been agreed between the latter and the stakeholder to 
withdraw the money. But, that the valiant and ad- 
mired Smasher may have no occasion to complain of 
the inhospitality of the town of Liverpool, the patrons 
of the fancy have determined on giving him a dinner, 
at which his late opponent, our old favorite and hon- 
ored townsman, Daddy Longlegs, wil! be in the chair, 
having adistinguished gentleman, of sporting celebrity, 
as his vice. It is to be hoped that, as some proof that 
the noble art of self-defense is not entirely extinct in 
Liverpool, the friends of the ring will muster pretty 
strong on this occasion, Tickets at half a guinea, to be 
obtained at the Gloves Tavern,where the entertainment 
will take place.” 

On the very day on which the Count de Marolles left 
his establishment in Park Lane in so very abrupt a 
manner, the tributary banquet to the genius of the 
ring, in the person of the Left-handed Smasher, came 
off in excellent style, at the above-mentioned “ Gloves 
Tavern,” a small hostelry, next door to one of the 
Liverpool minor theaters, and chiefly supported by the 
members of the Thespian and pugilistic arts—the 
former, perhaps, rather predominating in the small 

yarlor behind the bar, where Brandolph of the Burning 
rand, after fighting sixteen terrific broad-sword com- 
bats, and being left for dead, behind the first grooves, 
seven times in the course of three acts, would take his 
Welsh rabbit, and his pint of half-and-half, in company 
with the Lancashire Grinder and Pottery Pet, andlisten, 
with due solemnity, to the discourse of these two pop- 
ular characters. The little parlor was so thickly hung 
with portraits of theatrical and sporting celebrities, 
that Gdipus himself—distinguished as he is for having 
uessed the dullest of conundrums—could never have 
iscovered the pattern of the paper which ulorned the 
walls. Here . Montmnorency, the celebrated come- 
dian, smirked—with that wild smirk only known in 
ortraits—over the ample shoulders of his very much 
Petter half, at the Pet in a fighting attitude. There 
Mr. Marmaduke Montressor, the great tragedian, 
frowned, in the character of Richard tne Third, at 
Pyrrhus the First, winner of\the last Derby all but 
fourteen. Hore, again, Mademoiselle Pasdebasque 
pointed her satin slipper, side by side with the 
youthful Challoner of that day; and, opposite Made- 
moiselle Pasdebasque, a gentleman in scarlet, whose 
name is unknown, tumbled off a burnt sienna horse, 
in excellent condition and a very high state of 
varnish, into a Prussian-blue ditch, thereby filling 
the spectator with apprehension lest he should be, 
the Brand, there were so many pictures of him, in so 
many different attitudes, and he was always looking 
80 very handsome, and doing something so very mag- 
nanimous, that, perhaps, upon the whole, it was rather 
a disappointment to look from the pictures down to 
the original of them, in the dingy costume of private 
life, seated at the shiny little mahogany-table, partak- 
ing of refreshment. Aud indeed, if you happened to 
be well furnished with the organ of ideality, you are 
apt to be led to think that he didn't even eata Welsh 
rabbit with an entirely selfish motive; but that the 
consummation of that comestible was in some way 
connected with the rescue of @ young lady in white 
muslin from the grasp of the oppressor. 

The theatrical profession mustered pretty strongly, 
to do honor to the sister art on this occasion the tuea- 
tor next door to the Gloves happened, fortunately, to 
be closed, on account of the extensive scale of pi 
tions for some emall dramatic trifle, enttled, “The 
Bikh Victories; or, the Tyrant of the Ganges,’ which 
was to be brought out, on the ensuing Monday, with 


eT 


even more than neual magnificence. Bo the votarics 
of Thespis were free to testify their admiration for the 
noble science of self-defense by taking tickets for the 
dinner at ten-and-sixpence apiece ; the banquet being, 
as the comedian above-mentioned remarked, with more 
ene! than elegance, a cheap blow-out, as the dinner 
would last them two days, and the indigestion attend- 
ant thereon would carry them through the rest of the 
woek. 

I shall not enter into the details ofthe puyilistic 
dinner, but will introduce the reader into the banyuet- 
hall, at rather a late stage in the proceedings ; in pvint 
of fact, just as the festival is about to bresk up. It is 
two o’clock in the morning ; the table is strewn with 
the debris of a dessert, in which figs, almonds, raisins, 
mixed biscuits, grape stalks, and apple and orange peel 
seem rather to predominate ; the tableis a very deld 
of Creasy or Waterloo, as to dead men, in the way of 
empty bottles; good execution having evidently been 
done upon Mr. Hemmar’s well-stocked cellar. From 
the tumblers and spoons before each guest, however, 
it isalso evident that the festive throng had followed 
the example of Mr. Augustus Sala’s renowned hero, 
and after having tried a “variety of foreign drains * 
has gone back to gin and water, puret simple. It is 
rather a peculiar and paradoxical quality of neat wines, 
that they have if anything, rather an untidy effect on 
those who drink them ; certainly thereis a looseness 
about the hair, athickness and indecisionin the speech, 
and an erratic and irrelevant energy and emphasis in 
the gestures of the friends of the Smasher which is en~ 
tirely at variance with our ordinary idea of the 
word “neat.” Yet why should we quarre} 
with them on that account? They are harm- 
less; they are happy. It is surely no crime 
to seo two gas-burners, where, to the normal 
vision, very vulgarly designated as the naked eye, there 
is only one ; neither is it criminal to try five distinct 
times to enunciate the two words, “slightest misun- 
derstanding,’ and to fail ignominiously each time. If 
anything, that must bean amiable feeling, which in- 
epires a person with a sudden and almost pathetic 
friendship for a man he never saw before; such a triend- 
ship, in short, as pants to go to the block for him, or to 
become his surety, to a loan-office, for five pounds. Ig 
it wicked to begin a speech of a patriotic naturo, full 
of allusions to John Bull, Queen Victoria, Wooden 
Walls, and the Prize Ring, and to burstinto tears in 
the middle thereof? Is there no benevolence in the 
wish to see your friend home, on account of your 
strong impression that he has taken a little too muoh, 
and that he will tumble against the railings, and im- 
pale his chin upon the spikes—which, of course, you 
are'in no danger of doing? Are these things crimes? 
No! we answer boldly. No! then, hurrah’ for neat- 
wines and free trade. Open wide our harbors to the 
purple fruits of the Rhine; and welcome, thrice wel- 
come, to the blushing tides, which Horace sang 50 
many years ago, when our beautitul earth was younger, 
and, maybe, fairer ; and held its course, though it is 
hard to believe it, very well indeed, without either you 
or I at the helm. 

There had been a silver cup, with one of the labora of 
Hercules—poor Hercules, how hard they work him in 
the sporting world!—engraven thereon, presented ta 
the Smasher, as a tribute of respect for those British 
qnalities which had endeared hii to his admirers ; and 
the Smasher's health nad been drank with three times 
three, and then a little one in, and then threa more 
times three, and another little one in; and the Smasher 
had returned thanks, and Randolph of the Brand had 
Hee! the Daddy Longlegs, and the Daddy Longlegs 

ad madea very neat speech in the Laucashire dialec 
which the gentleman of the theatrical profession h: 
pretended vo understand, but hadn’t understood ; and 
a literary individual—being, in fact; tlie gentleman. 
whose spirited writing we have quoted above, Mr., 
Jeffries Hallam Jones of the Liverpool Aristides, sport- 
ing and theatrical correspondent, and constant visitor 
at the Gloves—had proposed the Ring, and the Smasher- 
had proposed the Press, for the liberties of which, as: 
he said in noble language, afterward quoted in the 
Aristides, the gentleman of the prize-ring wero pre- 
pared to fight so long as they a bunch of fives to 
ratlle upon the knowledge-box of the foe; and then 
the Daddy Longlegs had proposed the Stage, and its 
great glory, Brandolph of the Brand; and ultimately 
everybody had proposed everybady else—and then, 
some one suggesting a quiet song, everybody sang. 

Now,as a demand for asong from each member of 
the festive band was of so noisy and imperative 
a nature that @ refusal was not only s moral 
but a physical impossibility, it would be 
unbecoming to remark that the melody 
and harmony of the évening were, at best, fiuctua- 
ting. Annie Laurie was evidently a yoting lady of an 
undecided mind, and wandered in a pleasing manner 
from C into D, and then back again, with laudable 
dexterity, to C, for the finish. The gentleman whose. 
heart was bowed down in the key of G,might have 
en his statement of that affliction entirely in one 

ey, and no harm done; and another gentleman, who 
sang a comic song of seventeen éight-line verses, with 
four lines ofchorus to each verse, would have done bet- 
ter if he had confined himself to his original plan of | 
singing euperhumanly flat, instead of varying it, as he 
did, by singing preternaturally sharp. Of course, it is 
an understood thing that in a chorns each singer 
should choose his own key, or where is the liberty of 
the subject ?7—so that neod not beallnded to. But all 
this is over;and the guests of Mr. Hemmar haverisen 
to depart, and have found the act of rising to depart by 
no means the trifle they thought it. | It is very hard of 
course, insuch an atmoephere of tobacco, to find the 
door; and that, no donbt, is the feason why 80 many 

entlemen seek for it in the wrong directiou, and buffet. 
[oaiaiely with their arms against the wall, in search of 
that orifice. ; incrmgyt gla 

Now, there are two gentlemen is whent Mr. Hem - 
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————— 
mar’s. neat wines have developed a friendship of. the | 


‘warmest description. Those two gentlémen are none 
other than the two master-spirits of the evening, the 
Left-handed Smasher and Brandolph, of the Brand, 
who, by-the-by, in private life, is known as Augustus 
de Clifford. His name is not written thus on the regis- 
ter of his birth; on that malicious document it is in- 
scribed William Watson; bué to his friends and public 
be has for fifteen years been admired and beloved as 
the great De Clifford, although often familiarly called 
aang in delicate allusion to his greatest charac- 
er. 

Now, Brandolph is positively convinced that the 
Smasher is not in a fit state to go home alone, and the 
Smasher is equally assured that Brandolph will do him- 
self a mischief unless he ia watched; so Brandolph is 
going to see the Smasher home to his hotel, which is a 
considerable distance from the Gloves tavern; and the 
Smasher is coming back again to see Brandolph to his 
lodgings, which are next door but two to the Gloves 
tavern. So, after having bade good-night to every one 
else, insome instances with tears, Brandolph flings on 
his loose overcoat, just as Manfred might have flung on 
his coat prior to a morning call upon the witch of the 
Alps, and the Smasher twists about five yards of parti- 
colored woolen raiment, which he calls a comforter, 
round his neck, and they sally forth. 

A glorious autumn night; the full moon high in the 
theayens, with a tiny star following in her wake like a 
well-bred tuft-hunter, and all the other stars keeping 
their distance, as.if they had retired to their own 
“grounds,” as the French say, and were at variance 
with their queen on some matter connected with taxes. 
A glorious night ; as light as day, nay, almost lighter; 
for it is a light which will bear looking at and does not 
dazzle our eyes as. the sun does, when woe are presump- 
tuous enough to elevate our absurdly infinitesimal 
optics to his sublimity, Not a speck on the Liverpool 
pavement ; nota dog asleep on the doorstep, or a dis- 
sipated cat sneaking home down an area, but is as 
visible as in the broad glare ofnoon. Suchanight was 
too much for Lara, and Brandolph of the Brand grows 
sentimental, 

“You wouldn’t think,” he murmurs abstractedly, 

ing at the moon, 4s heand the Smasher meanderarm 

mn arm over tho pavement; “you wouldn’t think she 

hadn't an atmosphere, would you? A man might 

build a theater there, and he might get his company 

up in balloons, but I question if it would pay, on ac- 

count of that trivial want—she hasn’t got an atmos- 
phere,’’ : : 

“Hasn't she?” said the Smasher, who certainly, if 
anything, had, in the matter of sobriety, the advan- 
tage of the tragedian. ‘‘ You'll have a black eyo, 
though, if you don’t steer clear of that ’ere lamppost 
you're makin’ for. I never did see such a cove,’ ha 
added, “with his hatmospheres and his moons, and 
his bloons ; one would think he’dnever had a glass or 
two of wine before, 

Now to reach the hotel, which the left-handed one 
honored by his presence, it was necessary to pass the 
quay ; and the sight of the water and the shipping re- 
posing in the stillness under thé light of the moon; 
again awakened all the poetry in the nature of the ro- 
mantic Brandolph. 

“Tt is beautiful!’ he said, taking his pet posi- 
tion, and waving his arm in the orthodox circle, prior 
to pointing to the scene before him. ‘It is peaceful: 
it is we who are the blots upon the beauty of the 
earth. O, why—why are we false to the beautiful and 
heroic, as the author of the Lady of Lyons. would ob- 
serye? Why are we false tothe true? Why do we 
drink too much and see double? Standing amidst the 
supreme silences with breathless creation listening to 
our words, we look up. to the stars that look down 
upon the philosopher of the cave ; and we feel that we 
have retrograded.”" Here the eminent tragedian gave 
@ lurch, and seated himself with some violence and 
precipitation on the curbstone. ‘‘ We feel,’ he re- 
peated, “ that we have retrograded. It is a pity.” 

“Now, who's to pick him up?” inguired the 
Smasher, looking round in silent appeal tothe lamp- 
posts about him. ‘ Whose’s to pick him up? Lcan’t, 
andifhe sleeps here he'll very likaly get cold, Get 
mp, you sniyeling fool, can’t you ?’’ hoe said with some 
asperity, to the deseendant of Thespis, who was weep- 
ing piteously, and drying his: eyes with an announce- 
ment-bill ot the ‘‘ Tyrant, of the Ganges,” and by no 
means improving his personal appearance with the 
red and black. printer's ink thereof. 

How mine host of the Cheerful Cherokes would ever 
have extricated his companion from. this. degraded 
position, without the timely intervention of others, is 
not to be said; for, at this very moment, the Smasher 
beheld a gentleman alight from a cab at a little dis- 
tance from where he stood, ask tio or three questions 
of the cabman, pay and dismiss him, and then walk on 
in the direction of some steps that led to the water. 
This gentloman wore his hat very much slonched over 
his face ; he was wrapped in a heavy loose coat, that 
entirely concealed his figure, and evidently carried a 
Parcel of some kind under his left. arm, 

“Hil” said the Smasher, as the pedestrian | ap- 
proached: ‘Hi, you there, give us a hand, will yon?” 

The gentleman. addressed as “ you there,’ took not 
the slightest notice of this appeal: except, indeed, that 
he qnickened his pace considerably, and tried to pass 
the left-handed one. 

“No, you don’t,’’ said our pugilistic friend: “the 
cove as refiiges to pick up, the man that’s down is a 
blot upon the English. character, and the sooner he’s 
scratched ont the better.” .Wherewith, the Smasher 
squared his fists and placed himself directly in the 
path of the gentleman withthe slonched hat, 

“T tell you. what it is, my good fellow,” said this in- 
dividual, “you may pick up your drunken friend your- 
welf, or you may wait the advent of the next policeman, 
who will do the public a service by conveying you 
both to the station-house, where you may finish the 
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evening in your own highly jntellectnal manner—but 
perhaps you will be good enough to let me pass, for 
I'm in a hurry. You see that American vessel yonder— 
she’s dropped down the river to wait for the wind, the 
breeze is springing up as fast as it can, and she may 
set sail as it is, before I can reach her; so if yow want 
| to earn a sovereign, come and see if you can help me 
| in arousing a waterman and getting off to her.’’ rf 

“OQ! you are off to. America, are you ?’’ said the 
Smasher, thoughtfully. “Blow that ’ere wine of Hem- 
mer's, ] ought to know the cut of your-figure-head: 


I’ve seen you before, I've seen you somewheres before, | 


though where that somewheres was, spiflicate me, if I 
can call to mind. Come, lend us a hand with this 
‘ere friend of mine, and I'll lend you a hand with the 
boatman.” 

“D—n your friend!’ said the other savagely ; “let 
me pass, will you, you drunken fool!’ 

This was quite enough for the Smasher, who was 
justin that agreeable frame of mind attendant on the 
consumption ofstrong waters,in which the jaundiced 
eye is apt to behold an enemy even in a friend, and the 
equally prejudiced ear is ready to hear an insult in tho 
most civil address, 

“Come on, then,’ said he, and putting himself in 
ascientific attitude, he dodged from side to side two 
or three times, as if setting to his partner in a quad- 
rille, and then with amoyement rapid as lightning, 
went in with his lett fist, and planted a species of post- 
man’s knock exactly between the eyes of the stranger, 
whe fell to the ground as an ox falls under the hand of 
an accomplished butcher. 

It is needless to say that, in falling, his hat fell off ; 
and as he lay senseless on the payement, the moonlight 
on his face revealed every feature as distinctly as in the 
broadest day. 

The Smasher knelt down by his side, looked at him 
attentively for afew moments,and then gave a long, 
low whistle. 

“Under the circumstances,’’ he said, “ perhaps I 
couldn't have done a better thing, than this ‘ere I’ve 
done promiscuous. He won't goto America by that 
vessel at any rate; so, if I telegraphto the Cherokees, 
may be they will be glad to hear what he’s up to down 
here. Come along,” continued the sobered Smasher, 
hauling up Mr. De Clifford by the collar, as ruthlessly 
as if he had been a sack of coals, “I think I hear the 
footsteps of a bobby a coming this way; so we'd better 
make ourselyes scarce before we’re asked any ques- 
tions,” 

“Tf,” said the distinguished Brandolph, still shed- 
ding tears, “if the town of Liverpool was conducted 
after the. manner, of the Republic of Plato there 
wouldn't be any policomen. But, as I said before, we 
have retrograded. Take care of the posts,’' he added 
plaintively, ‘it is marvelous the effect a fuw glasses of 
light wine have upon some people’s legs, while ajers, 
on the contrary ''"—here. he slid again to the grotind, 
and this time eluded all the Smasher’s endeavors to 
pick him up." . 

“You had better let me be,” he murmured, “it ig 
hard, but it is clean and comfortable. Bring me my 
boots and hot water at nine o'clock; I’vean early re: 
hearsal of ‘The Tyrant ;’ go home quietly, my dear 
friend, and don't take anything more to drink, for your 
héad is evidently not a strong one. Good-night.” 

‘Here’s a.situation,” said. the Smasher. “I can’t 
dance attendance upon him any more, for I must. run 
round to the telegraph office, and ses if it's open, that 
I may send Mr. Marwood word about this night’s work. 
The Connt de Marolles is safe enough for a day or two, 
anyhow; for I’ve set amark upon him that he won't 
rub off just.yet, clever as he is.’’ 


CHAPTER XLITI. 


Ar the time that the arrest of the Count de Marolles 
was taking place, Mr. Joseph Peters was absent from 
London ; being employed upon some mission of a deli- 
cate and secret nature in the town of Slopperton on 
the Sloshy. 

Slopperton is very little changed since the murder 
at the Black Mill set every tongue going upon iis nine 
days’ wonder. There may be a few more tall factory- 
chimneys ; afew more young factory-ladies in cotton 
jackets and coral necklaces all the week, and in rust- 
ling silks and artificial fiowers on Sunday; the new 
town, that dingy hanger-on of the old town, may, have 
spread a little further out toward the bridge and breezy 
country ; and it is perhaps a larger vail of black smoke 
that the railway passenger, sees, hanging in the atmos- 
piere, as he approaches the Slopperton station that he 
saw eight years ago. 

Mr. Peters, being no longer a householder in the 
town, takes up his abode ata hostelry, and, strange to 
say, selects that little riverside public-house in which 
he had overheard that conversation between the usher 
and thecountry girl, the particulars of which are al- 
ready known to the reader. 

He is pecniiar in, his choice, of a hotel; for “The 
Bargeman’s Delight” certainly does not offer many at- 
tractions to any one nota bargeman,. It is hard indeed 
to guess what the particular delightof the bargeman 
may be, which the members of that guild find pro- 
vided for them in. the waterside tavern alluded to, The 
bargeman’s delight is evidently not.cleanliness, or he 
would go elsewhere in search of that virtue; neither can 
the bargeman affect civility in his.entertainers, for.the 
host; and that. one slip-shod young person, who is bar- 
maid, barman, hostler, cook, chambermaid, and waiter, 
all-in one,are notoriously sulky in their.converse with 
their patrons, and haye an aggrieved.and injured bear- 
ing, very unpleasant to the sensitive customer—but if 
on the other hand, the bargeman’s delight should hap- 
pen to-consistin dirt, and damp, and bad cooking, and 
woree attendance, and liquors on which the small glass 
brandy balls pecutiar to the publican float. trium- 
phantly, and pertinaciously refuse to go down to the 


bottom, if such things as these be the bargeman’s de- 
light, he has them there. 

However this may be, to “ The Bargeman’s Delight” 
came Mr, Peters the very day of the count’s arrest, with 
a carpet-bag in one hand, and a fishing-rod in the other; 
and noless a person than Mr, Augustus Darley for his 
coinpanion. This latter gentleman descended the steps 
of the “Delight.” The customer, by-the-by, was gene- 
rally initiated into the pleasures of this hostelry by 
being tripped up or tripped down on the threshold, and 
saluting a species of thin soup of sawdust and porter, 
which formed the upper. stratum ot the floor, with his 
olfactory organ. The neophyte of the Rosierucian mys- 
teries and of. Freemasonry, has, I believe, something 
unpleasant done to him before he can be safely trusted 
with the secrets of the Temple ; why then should not 
the guest of the Delight have his initiation? Mr. Dar- 
ley, with some dexterity, however, escaped this danger, 
and entering the bar safely, entreated with theslip-shod 
and defiant damsel aforesaid. 

“‘Could they have a bed?’ Mr. Darley asked. “In 
point of fact, two beds ?"’ i 

The damsel glared at him for a few minutes withont 
giving any answer at all, and continued her occupation 
of rubbing up the handle of a porter-engine; 
which friction,as her hands were not only dirty but 
warm and slippery as well, failed in the effect of im- 
parting a polish to the metal. Gus repeated his 
question, 

“We've got two beds,” 
damsel. 

“All right, then,” said Gus. ‘‘ Come in, old fellow,” 
he added to Mr. Peters, whose legs and bluchers were 
visible at the top of the steps, where he. patiently 
awaited the result of his companion’s entreaty withthe 
priestess of the temple. 

“But I don’t know whether you can ’ave ’em,” said 
the girl with a more. injured air than usnal. “We 
aint in general asked for beds.’’ 

“Then why do you put up that?’ asked. Mr. 
Darley, pointing to a board on which, in letters that 
pea once been gilt, was inscribed this legend, “Good 

eds.” 

“O, that,” said the girl, “that was wrote up before 
we took tho place, and we had to pay,for it in the 
fixtures, so of course wo wasn’t again’ to take it down. 
But I'll ask master. Wherewith she disappeared into 
the damp and darkness, as ifsle had been the genius 
of that mixture, and presently reappeared, saying 
they could have beds, but that they couldn’t havea 
private sitting-room, because there wasn't one; which 
reason they accepted as a pretty wood one, and fur- 
the more said they would content themselves with 
such accommodation as the bar-parlor afforded; whereon 
the silp-shod bar-maid relaxed from her defiant mood, 
and told, them that they would find it quite cheerful 
looking at the river. 

Mr. Darley ordered a bottle of wine; a tremendous 
order, before unknown in the establishment; and 
remarking that he should. be glad if the landlord 
would bring. it.in as he would, like five minutes’ 
conversation with him, he snd Mr. Peters entered the 
parlor. ' i 


It was empty, the parlor; ‘the bargeman waa ayi- 
dently taking his delight somewhere else that after- 
noon; there were the wet marks of the bargeman’s 
porter-pots of the morning, and the dry marks of the 
bargeman’s porter-pots of the day before, still on the 
table; there wero the bargeman's broken tobacco 
pipes, and the cards wherewith he had played all 
fours (which cards he had evidently chewed at the 
corners when he had had bad hands) strown about in 
every direction; there were the muddy marks of the 
bargeman’s feet on the sanded floor; there was a subtle 
effluvia of mingled ‘eorduroy, tobacco, onions, dam 
leather, and gin, which was the perfume of the 
ek ar himself; but thé bargeman himself was not 

nere. 


Mr, Darley walked to the window, and looked ontat 
the river. A cheerful sight, did you say slip-shod 
Hebe? Is ifcheerful to look at that thick, dingy 
water, remembering how many a wretched head 
its current has flowed over; how many, a tired 
frame haslain down, to find in death the rest.lifeconld 
not yield; how many a Jost soul has found a road 
to another world in that black tide, and gone forth im- 
penitent from the shore of time to the ocean of eter- 
nity? How often the golden hair has come up in the 


muttered the defiant 


fisherman’s net; and how many a Mary, less happy, 


since less innocent than the heroine of Mr, Kingsley's 
melodious ‘song, has gone ont never, never to return, 
Mr. Darley perhaps thinks this, for he turns his back 
to the window, calls to the bar-maid to come and light 
afire, and proceeds to fill man’s great consoler—hig 
pipe. 

Lvery much wonder, gentle readers of: tho fair Sex, 
that you have never contrived somehow or other to 
pick a quarrel with the, manes of good, cloak-spoiling, 
Guinea; finding, chivalrous, mutineer-encountering, 
long-suffering, maid-of-honor-adoring Walter Raleigh. 
the importer of the greatest rival woman ever had in 
the affections of man, the tenth muse, the fourth grace, 
the uncanonized saint, Tobacco, You are angry with 
poor Tom, whom you henpeck so cruelly, Mra. J. be- 
cause he came home, last night from that little business 
dinner at Greenwich, slightly the worse for the salmon 
and the, cucumber; not the, iced-punch, oh, nol ho 
scarcely touched that! You are angry with your bet- 
ter half, your a&erego, and youwish to give him, as 
you elegantly put it, a bit of your minds My good soul, 
what does Tom care for you behind his pipe?) Do you 
think he is listening to you, or thinking of you, as he 
eits lazily watching with dreamy cyes the blue wreaths 
of smoke curling upward from that honest meerschaum 
bowl? He. is thinking of the: girl he knew fourteon. 
years ago, before ever he fell on his knees inthe back 

arlor, and ricked his ankle in proposing to you ; he ig 
Phinking of a picnic in Epping Forest, where he first 
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met her; when coats were worn short-waisted, and 
Planeue was consul; When there was scaffolding at 
‘Charing -Cross, and stage-coaches between London 
and Brighton; when the wandering ministre! was to 
be foundat Beula Spa, and there was no Mr. Robson at 
the Olympic. He is looking full in your face, poor 
Tom! and attending to every word you say, as you 
think! Ah! my dear madam, believe me he doesn’t 
see ons feature of your face, or hear one word of your 
peroration. He sees her; he sees her standing at the 
end ofa green arcade, with the sunlight glittering down 
through the leayes upon her brown curls, and making 
patterns on her innocent white dress; he sees the little 
coquettish glance she flings back at him as he stands in 
an attitude he knows now was, if anything, spooney, 
all amongst the debris of the banquet, lobster-saluds, 
yeal and ham pies, empty champagne bottles, straw- 
berry stalks, parasols, and bonnets and shawls. He 
hears the singing of the Essex birds, the rustling of the 
forest leaves, lier ringing laugh, the wheels of a car- 
riage, the tinkling of a sheep bell, the roar of a black- 
smith’s forge, and the fall of waters in the distance; all 
those sweet, rustic sounds, which mike a:nusic very 
different to the angry tones of your voice, are in his 
ears; and you, mailam, you, for any impression you 
can make on him, might just as well be on the culmin- 
ating point of Twneriffe, and would find quite adatten- 
tive a listener in the waste of ocean you might behold 
from that eminence. 

And who is the fairy that works the spell? Her 
éarthly name is Tobacco, alias Bird's Eye, alias Cayen- 
dish; and the magician who raised hor first in the 
British dominions was Walter Raleigh. Are you not 
glad now, gentle reader, that the sailor mutinied, that 
the dear son wus killed in that far land, and that the 
mean-spirited Stuart rewarded the noblest and wisest 
ofhis age with a lifein a dungeon and the death of a 
traitor ? 

I don't know whether Augustus Darley thought all 
this as he sat over the struggling smoke and damp in 
the parlor of the “ Bargeman’s Delight,” which smoke 
and damp the defiant bar-maid told him would soon 
be a good fire. Gus was not a married man; and again 
he and Mr. Peters had very particular business on their 
hands, and had very little time for sentimental or phil- 
osophical reflections. 

The landlord of “ The Delight’’ appeared presently 
with what, he assured his guests, was such a bottle of 
port as they wouldn’t often meet with, There was a 
degree of obscurity in this commendation which 
savored of the inspired communications of the priestess 
of the oracle. Macida might conquer the Romans, or 
the Romans might annihilate Muacida; the bottle of 
port might be unapproachable by its excellence, or so 
utterly exceable in qualily as to be beyond the power 
of wine to amitate; and either way, the landlord not 
forsworn. Gus looked at the bright side of the question, 
and requested his host to draw the cork, and bring 
another glass. : 

“Thatis,” hesaid, “if youcan spare halfan hour 
orso fora friendly chat.” 

“Ol as for that,” said the landlord, “I can spare 
time enough—it isn’t the business as’ll keep me moy- 
ing; it’s never brisk, except on wet afternoons, when 
they comes in with their dirty boots, and makes mcre 
mess than they drinks beer, A found drowned, or a 
inguest enlivens us up now and then; but Lord! 
there’s nothing doing now-a-days, and even inquests 
and drowning seems a-going out.” 

The landlord was essentially a melancholy and 
blighted creature, and he seated himself at his own 
table, wiped away yesterday’s beer with his own coat 
sleeye, and prepared himself to drink his own port, 
with a gloomy resignation sublime enough to haye 
taken a whole band of conspirators to the scaffold in a 
most creditable manner. 

“My friend,’ said Mr. Darley introducing Mr. 
Poters by a wave of his hand, “is a foreigner and 
hasn't got hold of our language yet; he finds it slip- 
pery, and hard to catch on account of the construction 
of it, so yon must excuse his not being lively.” 

The landlord nodded, and remarked, in a cheering 
manner, that he didn’t see what there was for the liye- 
Hest cove to be lively about, now-a-days. 

After a good deal of desultory conversation, and - 
description of several very interesting inquests, Gus 
asked the landlord whether he remembered an affair 
that happened about eight or nine years ago, or there- 
abouts—a girl found drowned in the fall of the year, 

“ There's al ways bein’ girls found drowned,” said the 
landlord, moodily ; ‘it's my belief they likes it, espe- 
cially wheu they've long hair; they takes off their bon- 
nets, and they lets down their back hairs, and they 
puts a note in their pockets, wrote large, to say as they 
hopes as how he'll besorry, and so on. I can’t remem- 
ber no girl in particular eight years agoat the back 
endofthe year. Ican call to mind a many promiscuons- 
like off and on, but not to say this was Jane, or this 
was Sarah.” 

“Do you remember a quarrel, then, between a man 
and a girlin this yery room, and the man having his 
head cut by a sovereign she threw at him?” 

“We never have no quarrels in this room,” replied 
the landlord, with dignity. ‘The bargemen sometimes 
have a few words, and tramples upon each other with 
their hob-nailed boots, and their iron heels and 
toes will dance again when their teMmper’s up; but I 
don’t allow no quarrels here. And yet,” he added, 
after a few moments’ reflection, ‘‘there was a sort of a 
row, I remember, 4 many years ago between a girl as 
drowned herself that night down below, and a young 
gent, in this here room : he a sittin’ just as you may be 
asittin’ now, and sho a standin’ over by that window, 
and throwin’ four sovereigns at him spiteful, one of 
them a catchin’ him just over the eyebrow, and cuttin’ 
of him to the bone, and he a pickin’ ’em up when his 
head was bound, and walkin’ off with ’em, as if nothing 


cha: MM 
2 Sar tot do you happen to remember,” said Gus, 


“that he only found three out of the four sovereigns ; 
and that he was obliged to give up looking for it, and 
go away without it?’” - 

The landlord of “The Delight” suddenly lapsed into 
most profound meditation ; he rubbed his chin, making 
a rasping noise as he did so, as if going cautiously over 
a French roll, first with one hand and then with the 
other hand; he looked with an earnest gaze into tie 
glass of puce-colored liquid before him, and took a sip 


of that liquid, smacked his lips after the manner of a | 
connoisseur, and tlien said that he couldn’t at the pres- | 


ent moment call to mind the last circumstance alluded 
to. 

“Shall I tell you,” said Gus, “‘my motive in asking 
you this question ?” 

The landlord said he might as well mention it as not. 

“Then, I will. Iwant that sovereign. I've a par- 


ticular reason, which I don’t watt to explain just now, | 


for wanting that yery coin of all others, and I don't 
mind giving a five-pound note to the man that’ll put 
that twenty shillings’ worth of gold into my hand.” 

“You don’t, don’t you ?’”’ said the landlord, Trepeat- 
ing the operations described above, and looking yery 
hard at Gus all the time; after which he sat staring 
silently from Gus to Peters,and from Peters to the 
puce-colored liquid, for some minutes; at last he saiti; 
“Tt ain't a trap ?” 

“There's the note,” replied Mr. Darley, “look at it, 
and see it'sa good one. I'lllayiton the table, and 
when you Jay down that sovereign, that one, mind, 
and no other, it’s yours.’’ 

“You think I’ve got it then?” said the landlord, in- 
terrogatively. 

“T know you’ve got it,” said (n= “unless you've 
spent it.’” 

“Why, as to that,” said the landlord, “when you 
first called to mind the circumstance of the girl, and 
the gent, and the inquest, and all that, I've a short 
memory, and couldn’t quite recollect that there 
sovereign, but now I do remember finding of that 
very coin a year and ahalf afterwards; for the drains 
was bad that year, and the Board of Health came a 
chivying of us to take up our floorings, and limewash 
ourselves inside, and in taking up theflooring of this 
room, what should wecome across but that very bit 
of gold.” 

“And you never changed it ?” 

“Shall I tell you why I never changed it? Sover- 
reigns ain’t so plentifulin these parts that I should 
keep this one to look at—what do you say to its not 
being a sovereign at all?” 

“ Not a sovereign ?” 

“Not; what do you say to its veinga two-penny- 
half-penny foreign coin, witha Jot of rum writing 
aboutit, as they has the cheek to offer me four and six- 
pence for, for old gold and, as I kep, knowing it was 
worth more for a curiosity—eh ?” 

“Why, all Ican say is,’ said Gus, “that you did 
very wisely to keep it and here's five, or, perhaps ten 
times its value, and plenty of interest for your 
money.” 

“Wait a bit,’? muttered the landlord; and disappear- 
ing into the bar, he rummagedin some drawer in the 
interior of that sanctum, and presently re-appeared 
with alittle parcel screwed carefully in newspaper. 
“Here it is,”’ he said, ‘and jolly glad Lam to get rid of 
the useless lumber, as wouldn't biy a loaf of bread if 
one was starving; and thank youkindly, sir,” he con- 
tinued as he pocketed the note; ‘ I should like to sell 
you half-dozen more of ’em at the same’ ‘price, that’s 
all.” 

The coin wasEast Indian: worth, perhaps, six or 
seven rupees, in sizeand touch not atall unlike a 
sovereign, but about fifty years old. 

“And now,’’ said Gus, “my friendand I will take a 
stroll; you can cook us a steak for five o'clock, and in 
the meantime we can amuse ourselyes about the 
town.” 

‘The factories might be interesting to the foreigneer- 
ing gent,” said the landlord, whose spirit seemed yery 
much improved by the possession of the five-ponnd 
note; ‘‘there’sa “actory hard by, as employs a power 
of hands, and there's a wheel as only killed a man last 
woek, and you could see it I’m sure, gents, and wel¢ome, 
by only mentioning. my name. I serves the hands as 
lives round this way, which isa many,” 

Gug thanked him for his kind offer, and said they 
eapld make a point of availing themselves ofit. 

The landlord watched them ag they walked along the 
bank, in the direction of Slopperton. “I expect,” he 
remarked to himself, ‘‘the lively one’s mad, and the 
quiet one’s his keeper ; but five pounds is five pounds, 
and that's neither here nor there.” 

Instead of seeking both amusement and instruction, 
as they might have done from a careful investigation 
ot the factory in question, Messrs. Darley and Peters 
walked at a pretty brisk rate, looking neither to the 
right, nor to the left, choosing the most out-of-the-way 
and unfrequented streets. till they left the town of Slop- 
perton and the waters of the Sloshy behind them, and 
emerged on to the high road, not so many yards from 
the house in which Mr. Montague Harding met his 
death—the house of the Black Mill. 

It never had been a lively-looking place at best; but 
now, with the association belonging to it, and so 
much a part of it, that, toall whoknew the dreadful 
story, death, like a black shadow, seemed to brood above 
the gloomy pile of building, and warned the stranger 
from the infected spot; it was, indeed, a melancholy 
habitation.. The shutters of all the windows but one 
wore closed; the garden paths were overgrown with 
weeds ; with bedschoked up ;the trees had shot forth 
wild erratic branches that trailed across the path ofthe 
intruder, andentangling themselyes about him, threw 
him down before he was aware, The house, however, 
was not uninhabited—Martha the old servant, who had 
nursed Richard Marwood, when 4 little child, had the 
entire care of it ; a comfortable income, and a youthful 
domestic to attend upon heretho teaching, scolding, 


and patronizing of whom, made delight of her quiet ex- 
istence. 
The bell, Darley rang at the gate, went clanging down 


the walk, as if to be heard in the house werea smu] part’ 


of its mission, being trom its sonorous power, evident 
| ly intended to awaken all Slopperton in case ‘ot fire, 
flood, or invasion of the foreign toe. 

Perhaps Gus thought as he stood at the broad white 
gate, overgrown how with damp and moss, but once so 
trim and bright, in the days when Richard and he wora 
little cloth frocks, all ornamented with divers mean- 
dering braids and shining buttons, and ‘swung, in the 
| evening Sunshine, on that’ very gate. 

He remembered Richard throwing him off and hurt- 
ing his nose upon the gravel ; they had made mud pies 
|upon that very walk: set elaborate and most 
| efficient traps for birds, and never caught any, in those 
very shrubberies; they had made a swing under the 
lime trees, yonder,and a fountain that would never 
work, but had to be ignomiously supplied with jugs 
of water, and stirred with spoons, like a pudding, 
before the crystal shower would consent to mount; 
a thousand recollections of that childish time came 
back, and with them came the thought, that the little 
boy in the braided frock was now an outcast from 
society, supposed to be dead, and lis name branded as 
that of a madman and a murderer, 

Martha’s attendant, a rosy-cheeked country girl, came 
down the walk, at the sound of the clanging bell, and 
stared aghast at the apparition of two gentlemen; 
one of them so brilliant in costume as our friend, Mr. 
Darley. F 

Gus told the youthful domestic that he had a letter 
for Mrs. Jones, Martha's surnaine was Jones ; the Mrs. 
was an honorary distinction. as the holy state of 
matrimony was one of the evils the worthy woman 
had escaped. Gus brought a note from Martha’s 
mistress, which assured him a warm welcome: 

**Would the gentlemen haye tea?” Martha said, 
“Sararanne (the youthful domestic’s name was Sarah 
Anne, pronounced both for euphony aud convenience, 


Sararanne,) Sararanne should get them anything they 
would please to like, directly?” Poor Martha was 
quite distressed on being told that all they wanted 
was to look at the room in which the murder was com- 
mitted. 

“Was it in the same state as it was in at that time?” 
asked Gus. : 

It never had been touched, Mrs. Jones assured them, 
since that dreadful time. Such was her _mistress’s 
wish ; it had been kept clean and dry ; but not a bit of 
furniture had been moved. 

Mrs. Jones was rheumatic, and rarely stirred from 
her seat of honor by the fireside; so Sararanne was 
sent, with a bunch of keys in her hand, to conduct the 
gentlemen to the room in question. 

Now, there were two things self-evident in the 
manner of Sararanne; first, that she was pleased at 
the idea of a possible flirtation with the brilliant Mr, 
Darley: secondly, that she didu’t at all like the 
ordeal of opening and entering the dreaded room in 
question ; 80, between her desire to be fascinating, and 
her uncontrollable fear of the encounter before her, 
she endured a mental struggle painful to the beholder. . 

The shutters in front of the house being all ¢losed 
but one, the hall and staircase were in a shadowy 
gloom, far more alarming to the timid mind than out- 
and-out darkness. In out-and-out darkness, for 
instance, the eight-day clock in -the corner 
would haye .been a@ clock, and not an elder) 
ghost with a broad white face, and a brown great coa' 
as it seemed to be in the uncertain glimmer, afforded 
by a skylight, covered with ivy, and situated at the 
top of thehouse. Sararanne was’ evidently possessed 
with the idea that Mr. Darley and his friend would 
decoy her to the very threshold of the haunted cham- 
ber and then ay wear ee oF leaving her to brave 
the perils of it by herself.. Mr. Darley’s repeated 
assurances that it was all right and that on the whole, 
it would be advisable to look alive, as life was short 
and time was long, etcetera, had the effect, at last, of 
inducing the damsel to asrend the stairs (lookin; 
behind her at every other step,) and conduct them 
along a passage at the end of which she stopped, 
selected, with considerable celerity, a key from the 
buuch, plunged it into the keyhole of the door before 
her, said: “That is the room, gentlemen, if you 
please,”’ Gropped.a courtesy and turned and fied. 

The door opened with a scroop, and Mr. Peters has, 
at last, the darling wish of his heart, and stands in the 
very room in which the murder was committed. Gus 
looks round, goes to the window, opens the shutters to 
their widest extent, and the afternoon sunshine streams 
full into the room, lighting every crevice, and reveal: 
ing every speck of dust on the moth-eaten damask beds 
curtains, every crack aud stain on the worm-eaten 
flooring. 

To see Mr. Darley look round the room and to see 
Mr, Peters look round it, is tosee two things as utterly 
wide apart as it is possible for one look to from an- 
other. The young surgeon's eyes wander here and 
there, fix nowhere, and rest two or three times upon 
the same object, before they seem to take in the full 
meaning of that object. The eyes of Mr. Peters, on the 
contrary, take the circuit of the apartment with equal 
precision and rapidity—go from numbér one ‘to num- 
ber two, from number two to number three; and hay- 
ing given acareful inspection to every article of furni- 
ture in the room, fix, at last, ina gaze of concentrated 
intensity, on the lout ensemble of the chamber. - 

£4 _ you make out anything?” at last, asks Mr. 
Darley. A 

Mr. Peters nods his head, and, in reply to this ques- 
Bon, coe on one knee, and falls to examining the 

ooring. ‘ 

“Do you see anything in that?” aska Gus. 
ri Yes," replies Mr. Peters, on his fingérs; ‘look at 

ri , nal 

Gus does look af this. The flooring ia im a very reg- 
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ten and dilapidated state by the bedside. “ Well, what 
then ?”’ he asks. 

“ What then?’ said Mr. Peters, on his fingers, with 
an expression of considerable contempt pervading his 
features. ‘What then? You're a very talented young 

t, Mr. Darley, and if I wanted a prescription ior the 
ile which I'm troubled with sometimes or a tip for 
the Derby. which E don’t, not being a sporting man, 
you're the gent l’d come to—but for all that you ain’t 
no poliee officer, or you'd never ask that question. 
What then? Doyou remember as one of the facts so 
hard again Mr. Marwood was the bloodstains on his 
sleeve. You see these here cracks and crevices in this 
here flooring—very well then: Mr. Marwood slept in 
the room under this; he was tired, I’ve heard him say, 
and he threw himself down on the bed in his coat; 
what more natural, then, that there should be blood 
upon his sleeve, and what more easy to guess than tho 
way it came there ?” 

"You think it ran through, then ?” asked Gus. 

“T think it ran through,” said Peters, on his fingers, 
with biting irony. “I know it ran through. His 
counsel was a nice one, not to bring us into court,” ha 
added, pointing to the boards on which he knelt. “If 
I'd only seen this place before the trial; but I was no- 
body, and it was like my precious impudence to ask to 
go over the house, of course. Now, then, for number 
two,” 

“And that is?’— asked Mr. Darley, who was quile 
in the dark as to Mr. Peters’s views; that functionary, 
being implicitly believed in by Richard and his friend, 
and allowed, therefore, to be just as mysterious as he 
pleased. 

“«Number two’s this hore,” answered the detective. 
“I wants to find another or two of them rum Indian 
coins ; for our young friend Dead-and-Alive as is here 
to-day, and gone to-morrow, got that one as he gave 
the girl from that cabinet, or my name’s not Joseph 
Peters.’ Wherewith Mr. Peters, who had been en- 
trusted by Mrs. Marwood with the key of the cabinct 
in question, proceeded te open the doors of it, and to 
earefully inspect that old-fashioned piece of furniture. 

There were a great many drawers, and boxes, and 
pigeon-holes, and queer nooks and corners, all smelling 
equally of old age, damp, and cedar-wood, in the in- 
terior of it; and Mr. Peters pulled out drawers, and 
opened boxes; found secret drawers in the inside of 
other drawers, and boxes hid in ambush in other boxes, 
all with-so little result, beyond old papers, bundles of 
letters tied with faded red tape, a simpering and neu- 
tral-tinted miniature or two, of the fashion of some 
fifty years gone by, when a bright blue coat and brass 
buttons was the correct thing for a dinner-party, and 
bed man about town wore a watch in each of his 

reeches’ pockets, and simpered at you behind a shirt- 
frill wide enough to separate him forever from his 
friends .and acquaintancea—a Johnson's dictionary, a 
ready reckoner, and a pair of boot-hooks, that Mr. Dar- 
ley grew quite tired of watching the proceeding, and 
suggested that they should adjourn ; for he remarked; 
Is it likely that such a fellow as.this North would 
leave anything behind him?” 

“Wait a bit!’ said Mr. Peters, with an expressive 
jerk of his head. Gus shrugged his shoulders, took 
out his cigar-case, lighted a cheroot, and, walking to 
the window, leaned with his elbows on tie sill smok- 
ing down amongst the straggling creepers that covered 
the walls and climbed round the windows, while the 
detective resumed his search amongst the old bundles 
of papers. Ho was nearly abandoning it, when in one 
of the outer drawers he took up an object he had pussed 
over in his first inspection—it was a small canvas bag, 
guch as is used to hold money, and apparently empty; 
but, while pondering on hia futile search, Mr. Peters 
twisted this bag in a moment of absence of mind be- 
tween his fingers, swinging it backward and forward in 
theair ; in so doing he caught it against the side of the 
cabinet, and, to his surprise, it emitted a sharp moetal- 
lic sound. It was not empty, then, although it ap- 

dso, A moment's examination showed the 


poare: 
dectective that he had succeeded in obtaining the 


object of his search ; the bag had been used for money, 
anda smail coin had lodged'in the seam at ono 
eorner of the bottom of it, and had stuck so firmly, as 
not to be easily shaken out; this, in the murderer's 
burried ransacking of the cabinet, in his blind 
fary, at not finding the sum he had expected to ob- 
tain, this had naturally escaped him. Tho piece of 
money was a small gold coin, one-half the value of the 
one found by the landlord, but of tho same date and 
atyle. 

Mr. Peters gave his fingers a triumphant smack, 
which aroused the attention of Mr. Darley; and with 
a giance of the pride in his art peculiar to your true 
genus, held up the littie piece of gold, 

_ “By Jove!’ exclaimed the admiring Gus, “you’yo 
ot it then | Egad, Peters, I think you'd make evidence, 

if there wasn t any.”’ : 

“Eight years of that young man’s life, sir,’’ aid 

the rapid fingers, ‘‘ has been sacrificed tothe stupidity 

ef hom as should have pulled him through,” 


OHAPTER XLIV. 


Ware Mr. Peters, assisted by Richard's sincere 
friend the young surgeon, made the visit above deacrib- 
ed, Daredevil Dick counted the hours in London. It 
‘waa essential to the success of his cause, Qua atid Peters 
urged, that he should not show himself, or in any way 
reveal the fact of his existence, till the real murderer 
was arrested. Let the truth appear to all the. world, 
and then time énongh for Richard tocome forth, with 
an unbranded forehead, in the sight of his fellow-men. 
But when he heard that Raymond Marolles had given 
his pursuers the slip, and was off,no one knew where, 
Ab was all that lie mother, his friend, Percy Cordonner, 
Isabelle Featherby, and the lawyers to whom ho had 
antrusted hia cause, cbuld do to prevent him start- 
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ing that instant on the track of the guilty man. It 
was & weary day, this day of the failure of the arrest, 
for all. Neither hia mother’s tender consolation, his 
solicitor’s assurance that all was not yet lost, Isabelle’s 
tearful prayers that he would be patient, and leave 
the issue in the hands of Heaven, nor Mr. Cordonuer's 
philosophical recommendation to take it, quietly, 
leave marina alone, and let the begger go, 
could keep him quiet. Ho felt like a cayed 
lion, whose ignoble bonds kept him from the vile ob- 
ject of his rage. The day wore. out, however, an.t no 
tidings came of the fugitive. Mr. Cordonner insisted 
on stopping with his friend till three o clock in the 
morning, and at that very late hour set ont, with the 
intention of going down to the Cherokees, (it was a 
Cheerful night, and they would most likely be still 
ussambled), to ascertain, as he popularly expressed it, 
whether anything had “turned up’ there. The clock 
of St. Martin's struck three, as he stood with Richard 
at the street-door in Spring Gardens, giving friendly 
consolation between the puffs of his cigar to the ayi- 
tated young man. 

“In the first place, my dear boy,” he said, “if you 
can’t catch the fellow, you can’t catch the fellow— 
that's sound logic, and a mathematicul argument—then 
why sake yourself unhappy about it? Why try to 
square the circle, only because the circle’s round, and 
can't besqnare? Let it alone. Lf this fellow turns 
up, hang him! I should glory in seeing him hung— 
for he’s an out-and-ouf scoundrel—if they ll do tha 
thing ata reasonable hour, and not execute him in the 
middle of the night, and swindle the respectable pub- 
lic. If he doesn’t turn up, why, let the matter rest ; 
marry that little girl in thore, Darley’s pretty sister, 
who seenis, by-the-by, to be absurdly fond of you, and 
lot the question rest. That's my philosophy.” 


The young man turned away withiam impatient sigh, 
then laying his hand on Percy's shoulder, he said ; “My 
dear old fellow, ifeverybody in the world were like 
you, Napoleon would have died a Corsican lawyer, ora 
lieutenantin the French army. Robespierra would 
have lived a petty barrister, with a penchant for get~ 
ting up.in the night to eatjam tarts, and a mania for 
writing bad poetry. The third estate would have gono 
home quietly to its farm yards and its,merchants' of 
fices ; there woul. haye been no oath of the Tennis 
Court, and no battle of Waterlov.’’ 


“And a very good thing, too,” said his philosophi*al 
friend, nobody would have been a loser but Astley's ; 
only think of that. Ifthere had been no Napolson, 
what a loss for image boys, Gomersal the Great, and 
Astleys! Forgive me, Dick, for laughing at you. Ill 
cut down to the Cheerfuls, and see if anything's up. 
The Smasher's away, or he might have given us his ad- 
vice; the genius of the P. R. might have been of some 
service in this affair. Good-night!*’ He gave Richard 
a languidly-affectionate shake of the hand, and departed. 

Now, Wien Mr. Cordonner said he'd cut down to the 
Cherokees. let it not be thought by the simple-minded 
reader that the expression “cut down,” froin’ his lips, 
conveyed that degree of yelocity, which, thougi per- 
haps a sufficiently vague phrasein itself, it is ¢ealcu- 
lated to convey to the ordinary mind. . Percy Cordon- 
ner had never been seen by mortal man in « hurry, 
He had been seen too latefor a train, and had been 
seen placidly lounging ata fow paces from the departing 
engine,and mildly but rather reproachiul'y, regarding 
that object. The prospects of his entire live may have 
hinged on his going by that particular train; but he 
would never be so false to his principles as to make him- 
self uncomfortably warm, or in any way disturb the 
delicate organization with which nature had gifted him. 
He had been seen at the déors of the opera-house, when 
Jenny Lind was going to appear in tho ‘*Figlia,” and 
while those around him were afflicted with a temporary 
lunacy, and trampling each other wildlyin the mud, ho 
had been observed, leaning against a couple of fut men, 
as in an easy-chair, and standing high and dry upon 
somebody else’s boots, Lreathing gentleinanl and poly- 
glot execrations upon the surrounding crowd, when, in 
swaying to and froit disturbed, or attempted to distur», 
his serenity. So, when he suid he would cut down to 
the Cherokees, he, of course, meant that he would cut 
after his manner. And he accordingly rolled languidly 
along the deserted pavements of the Strand, with some- 
thing of the insouctant and’ purposeless manner that 
Rasselas may have had ina walk through the arcades 
of his Happy Valley. He reached the well-known tay- 
ern at last, however, and, stopping under the sign of 
the Washed-out Indian, desperately tomahawking 
nothing, in the direction of Covent Garden, with an 
arm more distinguished for muscular development 
than correct drawing, he gaivé the woll-known signal 
of the club, and was admitted by the damsel before de- 
scribed, who appeared always to devote the watches of 
the night to the process of putting her hair in papers, 
that she might wear that becoming “ head ’’ for the ad- 
miration of the jug-and-bottle customers of the follow- 
ing day, aud shine in a frameof very lon; and yory greasy 
curls (that would sweep the heads oif brown stouts, 
and dip gently into goes of spirits), upon the more 
brilliant company of the evening. This young lady, 
popularly known as 'Liza, was well up in tue sporting 
busidess of the house; rvad the Life” during churcl- 
time on Sundays, and was even believed to have com- 
municated with that Khadamanthine journal, under 
the signiture of L., in tle answers to correspondents, 
She was understood to bo engaged, or, as her friends 
andl admirers expressed it, to be “kevping company” 
with that luminary of the P. R., the Middlesex Mawler, 
whose headquarters were at the Cherokeo: f 


Mr. Cordonner found three Cheerfnls assembled in 
the bar, in an intense state of excitement and soda wa- 
ter. A telegraphio message had just arrive1 from the 
Smasher. It was worthy, in economy of construction, 
of the Delphic oracle, aud lad the advantage of being 
easy to un d; it was as follows: “ R.M. he's 
here; had no orders, so went in with left; he won’t be 
able to move for 4 day or twe.”” ead ; 


a eerarenereraenneneenttgner 


Mr. Cordonner was almost surprised, and was thus. 


yee nearly false, for once in his life, to the only art he 
new. ; 

“This will be good news in Spring Gardens,”’ he said ; 
“but Peters won't be back till to-morrow night; sup- 
Pose,” he added, musing, “we were to telegrph to him 
at Slopperton, instanter, I know where he is there. If 
anybody could find a cab and take the message, it 
would be doing Marwood an inestimable service,” he 
said, passing through the bar, and lazily seating him- 
self on & green and gold Cream of the Valley cask, with 
his hat very much on the back of his head, and his 
hands in his pockets. “I'll write the message.’ He scrib- 
bled upona card: “Go across to Liverpool. He's given 
us the slip and is there,’’ and handed it politely to the 
three Cueerfuls leaning over the porter-engine. Split- 
ters the dramatic author, clutched it eagerly ; to his 
postic mind it suggested that best gift of inspiration 
—‘‘asituation.” 

“Tl take it,” he said; “what a fine line it would 
make ina bill! ‘The intercepted telegram,’ with s 
comiic railway clerk, gad the villain of the piece cutting 
the wires.” 

a aoe with you, Splitters!” said Perey Cordonner, 
“don't let the Strand become verdant beneath your 
airy tread. Don’t stop to compose a five-act drama as. 
you go—that’s a good fellow! ‘Liza, my dear girl,a 
pint of Allsop, and let it be as mild as the disposition 
of your humbleservant.” 

Thres days after the above conversation, three gentle- 
men were assembled at breakfast, in asmallroom in a 
tauyern overlooking the quay at Liverpool. This tri. 
angular party consisted of the Smasher, in an elegant 
‘nd simp!e morning costume of tight trowsers of 
Stuart plaid, an orange-colored necktie, a blue checked 
waistcoat and shirt sleeves. Tho Smasher looked upon 
4coutasan essentinlly outdoor garment, and would 
no more have invested himself init to eat his break- 
fast, than he would have partaken of that refreshment 
with his hat on, or an umbrella up. The two others 
were Mr. Darley and his chief, Mr. Peters, who had a 
little docuientin his pocket, signed by a Lancashire 
inagistrate, on which he set considerable value. They 


hid come across to Liverpool as directed by tho tele- 
graph, and hal there met with the Smasher, who had re- 
ceived letters for them from London, with thedetails of 
the‘escupe, and orders to be on the lookout for Peters and 
Gus. Since the arrival of these two, the trio had led a 
sufficiently idle and apparently purposeless lite. They 
had engaged an apartient overlooking the quay, in 
the wiudow of which they were seated fir the best. 
part of the day, playing the intellectual aud exciting 
game of all-fuurs. There didnotseem much in this 
to forward the cause of Richard Marwood—true. Mr. 
Peters would slip ont every now and then to speak to 
mysterious and graye-looking gentlemen, who com- 
manded respect wherever they went, and before 
Whom the most daring thief in Liverpool shrunk ag 
before Mr. Calcraft himself. We wouid have strange 
conferences with them in corners of tha hostelry im 
which the trio had taken up their abode; he 
would go out with them, and hover about the 
quays anil tha shipping; he would prowl about 
in tae dusk of the evening, and meeting these gentle- 
men also prowling in the uncertain light would some- 
times salute them as friends and brothers, at other 
times be entirely unacquainted with them, and now 
anithen interchange two or three hurried gestures 
with thom, which the close observer would have per- 
ceived to mean a great deal, Beyond this, nothing had 
been done—and iu Kpite of all this no tidings could be 
obtained of the Countde Marolles, except that no per 
son ae taht to his description had Nott Liverpool, 
either by land or water. Still, neither Mr. Peters's 
spirits nor patience failed him, and after every inter- 
view hel.inpon the stairs or in the passage, aiter every 
excursion to the quays or streets he would return as 
briskiy as at the first, and reseat himself by the little 
table at the window, at which his colleagues (or rather 
his companions, tor neither Mr. Darley nor the 
Smasher were ofthe remotest degree of use to him), 
played, andtook itin turns to ruin each other trom 
morning till night, The real truth ofthe matter was 
that if anything, his so-called assistants were decidedly 
in his way ; but Gus Darley, from having distinguished 
himself in the escape from the asylum, considered 
himself an amature Vidocque; and the Smasher, from 
the moment of putting in his left and unconsciously 
advancing the canse of Richard and justice, by ex- 
tinguishing tio Count de Marolles had panted to write 
his name, or rather make his mark upon the scroll of 
fame, by arresting that gentleman in his own proper 
person, and without any extraneous aid whatever. It 
was rather hard for him, then, to have to resign the 
prospect of euch a glorious adventure toa man of Mr. 
Peters’s inches ; but he was of a calm end amiable dis- 
position, and would floor his adversary with as much 
good temper as he would eat his favorite dinner, or 
come up smiling at the man wno had floored him; so 
with a growl of r‘siguation, he abandoned the reins to 
the steady hands 89 used to hold them, und seated 
himselt down to the congumption ofinnumerable clay 
pipes and glasses of bitter ale with Gus, who, being one 
of the most ancient of tho order of the Cherokees, was 
an especial favorite with him. 

On this third morning, however, there is a decided 
tone of weariness pervading the minds of both Gus 
and the Smasher; three-landed all-fours, though a 
delicious and exciting gamé will pall upon the incon- 
sistant mind especially when your third player is per 
petnally summoned from the tablé to take part in a 
mysterious dialogue with a person of persons uckuown, 
the result of which he declines to conimtnicate to you. 
The view from the bow-window of the blue-parlor in 
the White Lion, Liverpool, is no doubt as animated 
as it is beautiful ;° but Rasselas, we know, got tired 
of some .very pretty scenery; and there have been 


readers so inconstant as to get tired of Dr. John- 
son’s books, and to go down. peacefilly to thelr 
ith the ¢limax . 


graves “unaoquuinted wi' 


thereof ; 
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go it ia acarcély, perhaps to be wondered that the vola- 
tile Augustus thirsted lor the waterbrooks of Black 
Friars while the Smasher, feeling himself to be blush- 
1 unseen and wasting the stamina, if not his sweet- 
ness, on the desert air, pined for the familiar shades 


of Bow Street alld Vinegur Yard, and the home-sounds | 


of the rumbling and jingling of the wagons, and the 


unpolite language of the drivers thereof, on market | 


mornings in the adjacent garden. Pleasure and pal- 
aces are. all very well in their way, as the song says ; 
but there is just one little spot on earth which, whether 
it bea garretin Petticoat Lane, or a mansion in Belgrave 
Square, is dearer to us than the best of them; and the 


Smasher languishes for the friendly touch of the | 
abony handles of the porter-engine, and the scent of | 
the Welsh rabbits of his youth. Perliaps 1 express ) 
myself in a more romantic manner on this subject, | ings of injury against the detective, for the utter dark- 


however, than I should do; for the remark of the 
left-handed one as he pours himself out a cup of 
tea trom the top of the tea-pot (he despises the spout 
of that vessel as a modern innovation on ancient simplic- 
ity), is as simple as it is energetic; he merely ob- 
serves that ‘‘he is jolly sick of this lot.’ This lot 
meaning Liverpool, the Count de Marolles, the White 
Lion Tap, three-handed All Fours, aud the Detective 
Police Force. 

«There was nobody ili in Friar Street when I left,” 
said Gus, mournfully ; “but there had been a run up- 


on“ ir 8 ae Universal Regenerator Pills, and | pos to our spirited contemporary, the Liverpool Aris- 


some good generally comes of that.’’ 

“It’s my opinion,” observed the Smasher, doggedly, 
«that this ‘ere forin’ cove has give us the slip out and 
out; and the sooner we gets back to London the better. 


ft never was much of a hand at chasing wild geese ; | 


and,” he added’ with rather ‘a spiteful glance at the 
mild countenance of the detective, ‘I don't see 


~ neither that stundin makin’ signs to parties unbeknown 


at street-corners atid stair-heads is the quickest way 
to catch them sort of birds ; leastways, it’s not the 
opinion held by the gents belongin’ to the ring, as I've 
jhad the honor to make acquaintance with.” 

“Suppose,” said Mr. Peters, on his fingers. 

“Oh!” muttered the Smasher; “ blow them fingers 
of his. I can't vuderstand ’em—there |” 

The Lel-landed Hercules knew that was to attack the 
detective on his tenderest point, “Blest if I ever 
knows his P’s from his B's or his W’s from his X's, let 
alone his vowels, and them would puzzle a conjuror.”’ 

Mr. Peters glanced at the prize-fighter more in sor- 
row than in anger, and taking out a greasy little 
pocket-book, and a greasier little pencil considerably 
the worse for haying been vehemently chewed in 
moments of pre-occupation he wrote upon a leaf of it, 
thus: 

“Suppose we catch him to-day?’ ‘ 

“Ah, very true,” said the Smasher, sulkily, after 
he had examined the document in two or three 
different lights before he came upon its full bearings ; 
“'yery true indeed—suppose we do—and suppose we 
don't, on the other hand, and I know which is thelike- 
liest. Suppose, Mr. Peters, we giv’ up lookin’ for a 
needle in a bundle of hay, which aftera time gets tryin’ 
to a lively disposition, andyo back to our businesses. 
If you had a girl as didu’t know British from best 
French, a servin’ of your customers,” he continued, in 
an injured tone, “you'd be anxious to get home, and let 
your forring counts go to the devil their own ways.’’ 

“Then go,” Mr. Peters wrote, in large letters, and 
mo capitals. 

“Oh, ah! yes, to be sure,’’ replied the Smasher, who, 
T regret to say, felt painfully, in his absence from do- 
mestic pleasures, the want of somebody to quarrel 
with. “No, I thank you ;—go the very day as you're 

oing to catch him ; not iti am in any manner aware of 

he circumstance. I'm obliged to you,” he added, with 
satirical emphasis. i 

“Come, I say, old boy,’’ interposed Gus, who had 
been quietly doing execution upon a plate of deviled 
kidneys, during this little friendly altercation—“ Conie, 
Tsay, ho snarling, Sniasher; Peters isn’t going to con- 
test the belt with you, you know.” ‘ 

“You needn't be diggin’ at me because I ain't cham- 

jon,” said the orna: ent of the P. R., who was inclined 
¥ find a malicious meaning in every word uttered that 
‘particular morning ; “ you needn't come any of your 
aneers, because I ain't got the belt any jong The 
Smasher had been champion of England in his youth, 
but had retired upon his Jaurels for many years, and 
only oceasionally emerged from private life in a public- 
house, to take around or two with some old cpponent. 

“I tell you what it is, Smasher; it’s my opinion the air 
of Liverpool don't suit your constitution,” said Gus. 
“We've promised to stand by Peters here, and to go by 
his word in everything, for the sake of the man we 
want to serve; and however trying it may be to our 
patience doing nothing, which perhaps is about as 
much as we can do, and make no mistakes, the first that 
gets tired and deserts the ship will beno friend to Rich- 
ard Marwood.” ‘ 

“T'm a bad lot, Mr. Darley, and that’s the truth,” said 
the mollifisd Smasher ; “but the fact is I'm used to a 
turn with the gloves every morning before breakfast, 
with the barman, and wlien T don’t get it, I dare say I 
ain’t the pleasantest company goin’, I should think 
they've aoe gloves in the house; would you mind 
taking off your coat and having # turn, friendly like?” 

Gus assured him that nothing would please him bet- 
ter shan that trifling diversion, anil in five minutes 
they had pushed Mr, Peters and the breukfast-table 
into a corner, and were hard atit, Mr. Darley's know!- 
edge of the art being all required to keep the slightest 

with the scientific movements of the ayile, though 
elderly Smasher. 

_Mr. Peters didn’t stay at the breakfast-table long, 
but after haying drank a huge breakfast cupfnl of ver: 
Opagne and substantial-looking coffee, at a arate 
igh as 7 a had ceon half a pint of beer, he slid quietly 

of ‘the room. ~ 
It's my opinion,” said the Smasher, as he stood, or 


rathér lounged upop hisguard, and warded off the most 
elaborate combinations of Mr. Darley’s fists, with as 
much 6ase as he would have brushed aside so many 
flies—“it’s my opinion that chap ain't up to his busi- 
ness.” 

“Isn't he?” replied Gus, as he threw down the gloves 
| in despair, after haviug been half an hour in a violent | 
perspiration, without haying succeeded in so much as 
| Tumpling the Smasher’s hair. ‘Isn't he?’’ he said, 
| choosing the interrogative as the most expressive form 
ot speech. “That man’s got head enough to be Prime 
| Minister, and carry the House along with every twist of 
| his fingers.”” 

“He must make his P’s and B’s a little plainer afore 
he'll get a bill through the Commons, though,” mut- 
tered the left-handed one,who couldn't get over his feel- 


ness he bad been three days kept in ag to the other's 
plans. 

The Smasher and Mr. Darley passed the morning in 
that remarkably intellectual and praiseworthy manner 
peculiar to gentlemen, who, being thrown oné of their 
usual ocoupation, are cast upon their own resources for 
amusement and employment. There was the daily 
paper to be looked at, to begin with; but after Gus had | 
glanced at the leading article, a rifacimento ot the Times 
leader of the day before, garnished with some local al- 
lusions, and highly spiced with satirical remarks a@pro- 


tides; aiter the Smasher had looked at the racing 
fixtures for the coming week,’and made rude observa- 
tiouson the editing of a journal which failed to de- 
scribe the coming off of the event between Silver-polled 
Robert and the Chester Crusher; after, 1 say, the two 
gentlemen had each devoured his favorite page, the 
paper was an utter failure in the matter of excitement, 4 
and the window was thenext best thing. Now, to the | 
peculiarly-conustituted mind of the left-handed one, 
looking out of a window was initself very slow work; 
and, unless he was allowed to eject missiles of a trifling | 
but annoying character, such as hot ashes out of his | 
pipe, the last drops of his pint of beer, the dirty water | 
out of the saucers belonging to the flower-pots on the 
window-sill, or lighted lucifer matches, into the un- 
offending eyes of the passers-by, he didn’t, to use his 
own forcible remark, “seem to see the fun of it.’ 
Harmless old gentlemen, with umbrellas; mild elderly | 
ladios, with hand-baskets and brass-handled green silk 
parasols; and young ladies of from ten to twelve, going 
to school, in clean frocks, and on good terms with them- 
Selves, the Smasher looked upon as his peculiar prey. 
To put his head out of the window, and make ten- 
der and political inquiries about their miternal 
parents; to go farther still, aud express an earnest wish 
to be informed of their parents’ domestic arrange- 
ments, and whether they had been induced to part 
with a piece of machinery of some importance in the 
getting up of larve washes; to insinuate alarming 
‘suggestions of mad bulls in the next street, or a tiger 
just got loose from the Zoological Gardens ; to terrify 
the youthful scholar by asking him derisively whether 
fhe wouldn't “catch it when he got to scliool; O no, 
not at all, neither?’ and to draw his head away sud- 
denly, and altogether disappear from public view: to 
aét, in fact, after the manner of an accomplished clown 
in a Christmas pantomine, was the weak delight of his 
manly mind; and when prevented by Mr. Darley's 
friendly remonstrance from doing this, the Smasher 
abandoned the window altogether, and concentrated all 
the powers of his intellect on the pursuit of a lively 
young blue-bottle, which eluded his bandanna at 
every turn, and bumped itself violently against the 
window-panes, at the very moment its pursuer was 
looking for it up the chimney. : 

Time and the hour m4de very long work of this par- 
ticular morning, and several glasses of bitters had 
been called for, and numerous games of cribbage had 
been played by the two companions, when Mr. Darley, 
looking at his watch, for not more than the twenty- 
second time in the last hour, announced, with some 
satisfaction, that it was half-past two o'clock, and 
that it would, consequently, be very soon dinner- 
time. 

“Peters is a long time gone,” suggested the 
Smasher. " 

“Take my word for it,” said Gus, ‘*somathing Nas 
turned up; he has laid his hand upon De Marolles at 
last." 

“T don’t think if,” replied ‘nis ally, obstinately 
refusing to believe in Mr. Peters’s extra share of tho 
Divine aMatus ; ‘‘andif he did come across him, how's 
he to detain him, I'd like to know? He couldn't go in 
with his left,”” he muttered, derisively, “and split his 
head open upon the pavement, to keep him quiet for a 
day or two.” 

- At this very moment there came a tap at the door, 
and a youthful person, in corduroy’ and in perspira- 
tion, with a very Sinall dnd’ very dirty piece of paper 
twisted up into a bad imitation of a three-cornered 
note, entered the room. 

“And you was to give me sixpence, if I run all the 
way,” reniarked the youthful Murcury, “and I have ; 
look at my torehead.” 

And, in proof of his fidelity, the ‘messenger pointed 
to the water-drops which chased each other down 
his open brow, and ran a dead heat to the end of his 
nose. 

The scrawl ran this : 


“Tho Washington sails at 3 for New York ; be on the 
quay, and see the passengers embark ; don’t notice me 
uiiless T notice you. Yours truly, ©. * 


“Tt wag just give mo by a gent in a hurry wot told 
mie 10 run niy legs off so as you should have it quick ; 
thank you, kindly, sir, and good-afternoon,” said the 
‘messenger, all in one breath, as he bowed his grati-! 
tude for the shilling Gus tossed him as he dismissed 
him. . _ ( 


“ Tsaid so,” cried the surgeon, as the Smasher applied 
himself to the note with quite as much, nay, perhaps 
more earnestness and solemnity than Chevalier Bunsen 
assumes when he deciphers a half-erased and illegible 
inscription, in a language which, for some two thous- 
and years, has been unknown to mortal man. * said 
80; Petersies on the scent, and this man will be taken 
yet.. Put on your hat, Smasher, and let us lose no time; 
it only wants a quarter to three, and I wouldn't be ont 
of this for a great deal.’ 


“Tshouldn’t much relish being out of the fun either,” 
replied his companion; ‘‘ and ifit comes to bldwa, per- 
haps it-is just as well I haven’t had my dinner.” 

There were a good many people going by the Wash- 
ington, and the deck of the small steamer which was te 
convey them on board of the great ship, where she 
lay in graceful majesty down the noble Mersey Rivers 
was crowded with every species of luggage it was pos- 
sible to imagine as appertaining to the widest varieties 


of the genus traveler, There was the maiden lady, with 


a small income in the three-per-cents, and s termina 
tion ot blood to the tip of a sharp nose, going out to 
join a married brother in New York, and evidently in- 


| tent upon importing a parrot, in the last stage of bald- 


headedness (politely called moulting), and a limp and 
wandering-minded tmbrella (weak in the ribs, and 
further afflicted with a painfully-sharp ferule, which 
always appeared where it was not expected, and evi- 
dently hankered wildly after the bystanders backbones} 
as favorable specimens ofthe progress of the fine aris in 
the mothercountry. There were several of those brilliant 
birds of passage,popularly known as“ trayelers,"’ whose 
heavy lugguge consisted ofacarpet-bag and walking-stick 
and whose light ditto was com posed of a pocket-book and 
asilver pencil-case, of protean construction, which was 
sometimes apen now and then a penknife, and very 
often a tooth-pick. These gentlemen came down to tho 
steamer at the last moment, inspiring the minds of 
nervous passengers with supernatural and convulsive 
cheerfulness by the light and airy way by which they 
bade dieu to the comrades who had just looked round to 
see them start, and who made appointments with thein 
tor Christmas supper-parties, and booked bets with them 
tor next year’s Newmarket first spring ; as itsuch things 
as shipwreck, peril by soa, heeling over Royal Georges, 
lost Presidents, and brilliaut Irish comedians, setting 
forth on their return to tho land in which they had 
been so beloved and admired, never, never toreach tho 
shore, were things thatcould not be, There were rosy- 
cheeked country lasses, going over to earn fabulous 
wages, and get impossibly rich husbands. There were 
the old people, who essayed this long journey on 
an element which they knew only by sight in answer 
to the kind son’s nobie letter, inviting them to come 
and share the good days he had been so long in bring- 
ing to pass. There were stont Irish laborers armed 
with pick-axe and spade as with the best sword where- 
with to open the great oyster of the world in these 
latter degenerate days. There was the distinguished 
American fumily; paterfemilias, chewing, his sallow 
face a trifle sallower with the strongest Cavendish 
ever ootuined since Sir Walter brought home ‘the 
wonder-working weed ; materfarilias, full of the book 
she has written on the manners and customs of the 
old country, in which she has entirely ‘*ecrasee 
Vinfame,”" in the shape of ‘s brilliant generous, 
ardent,and but too truthful writer, who Has’ entered 
his glowing protest against that agreeablé traffic fn 
our fellow-creatures which seems the most natural 
and worthy trade in the world, to the transatlantic 
mind. There were, in short.all the people who usually 
assemble when good ‘ship sets sail for the Iand of 
dear Brother Jonathan; but thé Count de Marollés 
there was not. : . ; 


No, decidedly; no Count de Marolles. There, was o 
very Auicr loping: Irish laborer, keeping quite aloof 
from the rest of his kind, who were sufficiently n 
and more than sufficiently forcible in. the idiomatic 
portions of their conversation, There was this very 
quiet Irishman, leaning on his spade and pick-axe, and 
evidently bent on not going on hoard till the very last 
moment; and there was an elderly gentleman in a 
black coat, who looked rather like a Methodist parson, 
and who held a very small carpet-bag in his hand; 
but there was no Count de Marolles, and what's more, 
there was no Mr, Peters, 2 : 


This latter clroumstancs made Augustus Darley very 
uneasy; but I regret to say that the Smasher wore, if 
anything, 4 look of triumph, as the hands of the clocks 
about the quay pointed to three o'clock, and no Peters 
appeared. el 

“TL knowed,”’ he gaid, with effusion; “I knowed that 
cove wasnt up ‘to his business. I wouldn't mind 
betting my place jn London .agen sixpennorth of 
coppers that he’s a standin’ at this very individual 
moment of time, at a street corner a “mile or go 
off, makin’ signs to one of the Liverpool’ police 
officers.” : J 

The géntleman in thé black coat standing before 
them turned round on hearing this remurk, and smiled 
—smiled very, very faintly, but he certainly did smile. 
The Smasher's blood, which was ‘something like that 
of Lancaster, and celebrated for its tendency tomount, 
was up in a moment. ! : 

“| hope you find my conversation amusin,’ old gent," 
he said, with considerable asperity; “I came down here 


{on purpose to put you in spirits, on account of bein’ 


grieved tosee you always & lookin’ as if you'd just 
come home from your own funeral, and the undertake: 
was a dunnin’ you for the burial-fees, ’ ; 
Gus trod heavily on his companion’s foot, ag’ a 
friendly hint to him not to get up 4 demonstration; 
and addressing the gentleman. who ‘appeared in no 
hurry to resent the Smasher’s contemptuous animad- 
versions, asked-him when he thought the! ‘boat would 
start. ‘ tig ewr haus ' 
“Not for five or tew minutes, I dare say," he an- 
swered; “look there, is that. 4 coffin “they're wringing 


! 


thisway? I’m rather shortsighted, be good enough 
to tell me if it is a coffin 7” 

The Smasher, who had the glance of an eagle, replied 
that it decidedly was a coffin, adding, with a growl, 
that he knoweil somebody aa might be in it, and no 
harm done to society. Kas 

The elderly gentleman took not the slightest notice 
of this gratuitous piece of information on the part of 
the lett-handed gladiator, but suddenly busied himself 
with his fingers in the neighborhood of his limp white 
cravat. 

“Why, I’m blest,” cried the Smasher,“ if the old 
baby ain’t at Peters’s game, a talkin’ to nobody upon 
hus fingers.’’ 

Nay, most distinguished professor of the noble art of 
self-defense, is not that assertion a little premature? 
Talking on his fingers certainly, looking at, nobody 
certainly; but for all that talking to somebody, and 
somebody looking at him; for, from the other side of 
the little crowd, the Irish laborer fixes his eyes intently 
on every movement of the grave elderly gentleman's 
tinger’s, as they run through four or five rapid words, 
and Gus Darley, perceiving this look, starts in amazo- 
ment, for the eyes of the Irish laborer are as the eyes 
of Mr, Peters of the detective police. 

But neither the Smasher nor Gus are to notice Mr. 
Peters, unless Mr. Peters notices thom. It is so ex- 
pressed in the note which Mr. Darley has, at that very 
moment in his waistcoat pocket. So Gus gives his com- 
panion a nudge, and directs his attention to the smock 
frock and the slouched hat, in which the detective has 
hidden himself, with a hurried injunction to him to 
keep quiet. Weare human at the bast; ay, even when 
we are celebrated for our genius, and our well-known 
blow of the left-handed postman’s knock, or double 
auctioneer; and if the sober truth must be told, the 
Smasher was sorry. He didn’t want the dumb detec- 
tive to arrest the Count de Marolles—he had never 
read Coriolanus, neither had he seen the Roman, Mr. 
William Macready, in that character; but, for all tiat 
the Smasher wanted to go home to the dear purliens 
of Drury Lune, and say to his astonished admirers: 
**Alone, I did it!” and lo! here were Mr. Peters and 
the elderly stranger both entered for the same event. 

While gloomy and vengeful thoughts, therefore, 
troubled the manly breast of the Vinegar Yard gladia- 
tor, four men approach, bearing on their shoulders the 
coffin which had so aroused the stranger's attention. 
They bore it on board the steamer, and a few moments 
after, a gentlemanly and cheerful-looking man of about 
forty, stepped across the narrow platform, and occupied 
himself with a crowd of packages, which stood in a 
Been, apart from the rest of the luggage on the crowded 
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Again the elderly stranger's fingers were busy in the 
region of his cravat; the superficial observer would 
have merely thought him very fidgety about the limp 
bit of muslin ; and this time the fingers of Mr. Peters 
telegraphed an answer. 

“Gentlemen,” said the stranger, addressing Mr. 
Darley and the Smasher,in the most matter of-fact 
manner ; “ you will be good enough to go on board 
that steamer with me ; Iam working with Mr. Peters 
in this affair; remember, I am going to America by 
that vessel yonder, and you are my friends, come with 
me to see me off. Now, gentlemen,” 

He has no time to say any more, for the bell rings ; 
and the last stragglers, the people who enjoy the latest 
available moment on terra firma, scramble on board ; 
among them the Smasher, Gus, and the stranger, who 
stick very closely together. 

The coffin has been placed in the center of the vessel, 
on the top of a pile of chests, and ita gloomy black out- 
line is sharply defined aguinst the clear blue autumn 
sky. Now, there is a general feeling among the passen- 
“gers, that the presence of thiscoffin is a peculiar in- 
fs tothem, It is unpleasant, certainly. From tho 
yery moment of its appearance among them, a change 
has come over the spirits of Lbs 4 one of the travelers. 
They try to keep away from it, but they try in vain; 
there is adismal fascination in the defined and ghastly 
shape, which all the rough wrappers which: can be 
thrown over it will conceal. They find their eyes 

- wandering to it,in preference even to watching re- 
ceding Liverpool, whose steeples and tall chimneys are 
dipping down and down into the blue water, and will 
goon disappear altogether. They are interested in it, 
in spite of themselves; they ask questions of one an- 

‘ other; they ask questions of the engineer and of the 
steward, and of the captain of the steamer, but can 
elicit nothing except that, lying in that coffin so close 
to them, and yot so very, very far away from them, 
there is an American gentleman of some distinction, 
who having died suddenly in England, is being carried 
back to New York, to be buried among his friends in 
that city. The aggrieved passengers of the Washington 
think it very hard upon them, that the American gen- 
tleman of distinction (they remember that he is a gen- 
tleman of distinction, and modify their tone accord- 
ingly) could not have been buried in. England likes 
reasonable being. The British dominions were not good 
enough for him, they suppose. Other passengers, 
pushing the question still further, ask whether he 
eouldn’t have been taken home by some other vessel ; 
nay, whether, indeed, he ought not to have hada shi 
all to himself, instead of harrowing the feelings snd 
prying upon the spirits of first-class passengers. They 

* look almost spitefully, as they make these remarks, tow- 
ard the shrouded coffin, which, to their great aggrava- 
tion, is not entirely shrouded by the wrappers about 
it; one corner being uncovered, reveals the stout, 
rough oak—for itis only a temporary. coffin, and the 

entleman of distinction will be put into something 
titer befitting his rank when he arrives at his desti- 
nation. It is to be observed, and it is observed by 
many, that the cheerful passenger, in fashionable 
ng, and with the last great-coat which Bond 

Bireet inspiration his given to the London world, 
thrown over hia arm, hovers, in a protecting manner, 
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THREE, TIMES DEAD. 


about the coffin, and evinces a fidelity, which, ‘but for 
his perfectly cheerful countenance and self-possessed 
manner, would be really touching, toward the late 
American gentleman of distinction, whom he has for 
his only traveling companion. 

Now, though a great any questions had been asked 
on all sides; one question especially, namely, whether 
it—people always dropped their voices when they pro- 
nounced that small pronoun—whether uv would not be 
put in the hold as soon as they got on board the Wash- 
ington, the answer to which question was an affirma- 
tive, and gave considerable. satistaction; except, in- 
deed, to one moody old gentleman, who asked, ‘‘ How 
about getting any little thing one happened to want 
on the journey out of the hold?’ and was very pro- 
perly snubbed for the suggestion, and told that pus- 
sengers had no business to want thinys out of the hold 
on the voyage; and, furthermore, insulted by the live- 
liest of the lively travelers, who suggested that per- 
haps, the old gentleman had only one clean shirt, and 
had put that at the bottom of his traveling chest... Now, 
though, I say, so many questions had been asked, no 
one had as yet, presumed to address the cheerful-look- 
ing gentleman, convoying the American of distinction 
home to friends, who might after all, be naturally sup- 
posed to know more than anybody else about the sub- 
ject. He was smoking a cigar, and though he kept very 
close to the coffin, he was about the only person on 
board who didn’t look at it; appearing to be particu- 
larly interested in the fading town of Liverpool. The 
Smashers Gus, and Mr. Peters’s unknown ally, stood 
very close to this gentleman, while the detective him- 
self leant over the side of the vessel near to, though a 
little apart from the Irish laborers and rosy-cheeked 
country girls, who, as steerage passengers, very pro- 
perly herded together, and did not attempt to contam- 
inate by their presence the minds or the garments of 
the superior beings, who were to occupy saloons and 
state-cabins six feet long by three feet wide, and to have 

raen peas, and new milk from the cow all the way out. 

resently, the elderly gentleman of rather shabby 
genteel but clerical appearance, who had so briefly in- 


troduced himself to Gus and the Smasher, made some ; 


remarks about the town of Liverpool to the cheerful 
friend of the late distinguished American. 

The cheertul friend took his cigar ont of his mouth, 
smiled, and said, “ Yes, it’s a thriving town, a small 
London, really—the metropolis, in miniature.” 

“You know Liverpool very. well?’ asked the Smash- 
er’s companion, 

**No, not very well—in point of fact, I know very 
little of England at all. My visit has been a brief 
one.”’ 

He is evidently an American by this remark, though 
there is very little of Brother Jonathan in his manner; 
he seems to feel no deprivation from the fact of not 
having anything to whittleas he talks, and he evidently 
can exist for ten minutes at a stretch without either 
chewing or expectorating. 

“Your visit has\ been a brief one? Indeed, And it 
has had a very melancholy termination, I regret to 
perceive,’”’ said the persevering stranger, on whose 
riniks word the Smasher and Mr. Darley hung respect- 
ully. 

“A very melancholy termiuation,” replied the 
gentleman, with the sweetest smile. ‘*My poor 
friend had hoped to return to the bosom of his family, 
and delight them many an evening round the cheerful 
hearth, by the recital of his adventures iu, and im- 
pressions of the mother country. Youcannot imagine,” 
he continued, speaking very slowly, and as he spoke 
allowing his eyes to wander from the stranger to the 
Smasher, and trom the Smasher to Gus, with a glance, 
which, if anything, had the slightest shade of anxiety 
init. ‘You cannot imagine the interest we, on the 
other side of the Atlantic take in everything that oc- 
curs in the mother country, .We may be great over 
there; we may be rich over there ; wemay be univers- 
ally beloved and respected over there- -but I doubt— 
Ireally, after all, doubt,” he said, sentimentally, 
“whether we are truly happy. We sigh for the wings 
of a dove, or to speak practically, for our travelip 
expenses, that we may come over here and be a 
rest.’’ 

“And yet, I conclude it was the especial wish of 
your late friend to be buried over there?’ asked the 
stranger. 

“It was—his dying wish.” 

“And the melancholy duty of complying with that 
wish devolved on you?’ said the stranger, with a do- 
gree of puerile curiosity and frivolous interest in an 
affair entirely irrelevant to the matter in hand, which 
bewildered Gus, and at which the Smasher palpably 
turned up his nose; muttering to himself at the samo 
time, that the forring sweil would have time to get to 
America, while they was a palaverin’ and a juwin’ 
this ‘ere humbug. - 

“Yes, it devolved on me,” replied the cheerful 
gentleman, offering his cigar-case to the three friends, 
who declined the proffered weeds. ‘We were connec- 
tions ; his mother’s half.sister married my second cou- 
sin—not very nearly connected, certainly, but ex- 
tremely attached to each other. It will be a melan- 
choly satisfaction to his poor widow and the thought 
of that repays me threefold for anything that I may 
suffer.” 

He looked altogether far too airy and charming a 
creature to suffer very much, but the stranger bowed 
gravely, and Gus remarked, in the prow of the vessel, 
the earnest eyes of Mr. Peters attentively fixed on the 
little group, 

As to the Bmasher, he was so utterly disgusted with 
the stranger's manner of doing business that he aban- 
doned himself to his own thought, and hummeda tune, 
the tune appertaining to what is generally called a 
comic song, being the last passages in the life of a 
humble and unfortunate member of the working class 
and ramoneur profession, as related by himsalt. 

While talking to the cheerful gentleman on this very 


melancholy subject, the stranger from Liverpool bap 
pened to get quite close to the coffin, and with an ad- 
mirable freedom irom prejudice which astonished the 
other passengers standing near, rested his hand care- 
lessly on the stout oaken lid, just at that corner where 
the canvas lett it exposed. It was a most speaking 
Prootof the almost oyerstrained feeling of devotion 
possessed by the cheeriul gentleman toward his late 
iriend, that this trifling action seemed quite to fidget 
him; his eyes wandered uneasily toward the stranger's 
black-gloved hand, and at last, when, in absence of 
niind, the stranger actually drew the heayy covering 
right over this corner of the coffin, his uneasiness 
reached a climax, and, drawing it hurriedly back, he re- 
arranged it in its old fashion, 5 

“Don’t you wish the coffin to be entirely covered !’? 
said the stranger, quietly. 

‘*Yes—-no—that is’’— said the cheerful gentleman, 
with some embarrassment in his tone, “ that is—I—you 
see there is something of profanity in astranger’s hand 
approaching the remains of those we love.” : 

“Suppose, then,” said his interlocutor, “we take a 
turn about the deck, this neighborhood. must be very 
painful to you.” 

“On tho contrary,” replied the cheerful gentleman, 
“you will think me,I dare say, a very singular person, 
but I prefer remaining by him to the.last; the coffin 
will be putin the hold as soon as we get on board the 
Washington, then my duty will haye been accomplished, 
and my mind will be at rest. You go to New York with 
us?” he asked, 

“T shall have that pleasure,’’ replied the stranger. 

“And your frien, your sporting friend 2” he asked, 
with a rather supercilious glance at the many-colored. 
raiment, and mottled-soap complexion of the Smasher, 
who was still singing sotte wee the above-mentioned 
melody, with his arms folded on the rail of the bench 
ou which he was seated, and his chin resting moodily 
on his coat-sleeves. ‘ 

“No,” replied the stranger, ‘my friends, I regret to 


| Say, leave me as soon as we get on board.” 


In a few minutes more, they reached the side 
of the brave ship, which had looked a white-winged 
speck, not a_bit too big for Queen Mab to 
have visited the United States in, from Live: 1 Quay, 
but which was, oh, such a leviathan of avessel, when you 
stood just under her, and had to go up her side with a 
ladder, which Jadder seemed to be subject to shivering 
fits, and struck terror to the nervous lady and the bald 
headed parrot, 

All the pissengers, except the cheerful gentleman 
with the coffin, and the stranger, with Gus and the 
Smasher, and Mr. Peters loitering in the background, 
seemed bent on getting up, each before tie other, and 
considerably increased the confusion by evincing this 
wish in a candid but not conciliating manner, showing 
a dégree of ill-feeling whicl was much increased by the 
passengers that hadn't got up looking daggers at the 
passengers that had got up and seemed settled quite 
comfortably, high and dry, upon the stately deck. At 
last, however, everyone but the aforesaid group had 
ascended the ladder—some stout sailors were preparing 
great ropes, wherewith to haul up the coflin, and the 
cheerful gentleman was busily directing them, wher 
the captain of the steamer said to the stranger from 
Liperpeol as he loitered at the bottom of the ladder 
with Mr. Peters at his elbow, ‘Now, then, sir, if you’re 
for the Washington, anit the word; we're off as soon 
as ever they've got that job over,’’ pointing to the cof- 
fin. .The stranger trom Liverpool instead ot complying 
with this very natural request, whispered a few worde 
into the ear of the captain, who looked very graye on 
hearing them, and then, advancing to the cheerful gen- 
tleman, who was very anxious and very uneasy about 
the mannerin which the coffin was to be hauled up the 
side of the vessel, he laid a heavy hand upon his shoul- 
der, and said: ; 

“T want the lid of that coffin taken off, before those 
men haul it up.” p ‘ 

Such a change came over the face of the cheerful 
gentleman as only comes over the face of a man who 
knows that he is playing a desperate game, and knows, 
as surely, that he has lost it. - 

“My good sir,” he said, “‘you’re mad, Not for the 
Queen of England would I see that coffin-lid up- 
sorewed.”” 

“IT don’t think it will give us so much trouble as 
that,” said the other, quietly. “I very much doubt its 
being screwed down at all. You were greatly alarmed 
just now, lest the person within should be smothered. 
You were terribly frightened when I drew the heavy 
canvas over those incisions in the oak,” he added, point- 
ing to the lid, in the corner of which two or three 
cracks were apparent to the close observer. 

“Good heavens, the man is mad,” cried the gentle- 
man, whose manner had entirely lost its airiness, “the 
man is evidently a maniac. This is too dreadful. Is 
the sanctity of death to be profaned in this manner? 
Are we to cross the Atlantic in the company of a mad- 
man ? ‘ 

“You are not to cross the Atlantic at all, just yet.” 
said the Liverpool stranger; “the man is not mad, 
I assure you, but is one of the principal members 
of the Liverpool detective police-force, and is empow- 
ered to arrest a person who is supposed to be on board 
this boat. There is only one place in which that per- 
son can be concealed. Here is my warrant to arrest 
Jabez North, alias Raymond Marolles, alias the Countde 
Marolles. I know as certainly as that I myself stand 
here, that he lies hidden in that coffin, and I desire 
that the lid may be removed. If 1am mistaken it can 
be immediately replaced, and I shall be reaily to render 
you my most fervent apologies for haying profaned the. 
repose of the dead. Now, Peters.’ 4 

‘The dumb detective went to one end of the ooffin, 
while his colleague stood at the other. The Liverpoo} 
officer was correct in his supposition ; the lid was only 
secured by two or three long, stout nails, and gaye way 
in three minutes. The two detectives lifted it off the 
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Coffin, and there, flushed, half-suffocated, with despera- 
tion in hie wicked blue eyes, his teeth locked in furious 
Yage at his utter powerlessness to escape from the 
grasp of his pursuers, there, run to earth at last, lay 
the accomplished Kaymond, Count de Marolli-s. 

They put the handcuffs on him before they lifted him 
out of the coffin, the Smasher assisting. Years after, 
when tue Smasher grew to be a very old man, he used 
to tell to admiring und awe-stricken customers the 
story of this arrest; and his memory apparently failing, 
he omitted to mention either the Liverpool detective 
or our goud friend Mr. Peters as taking any part in it, 
but described the whole affair as conducted by himself 
alone, with an invalculable number of “ sees,” and ‘‘s0 
then I thinks,” and ‘‘ well, what do I do next's,”’ and 
other phrases of the same description. 

The Count de Marolles, with tumbled hair, and a 
white face, and blue lips, sitting handcuffed upon the 
bench of the steamer, between the Liverpool detective 
and Mr. Peters, steaming back to Liverpool, was a sight 
not good to look upon. 

Tue cheerful gentleman sat with the Smasher and 
Mr. Darley, who had been told to keep an eye upon 
him, and who, the Smasher especially, kept both eyes 
upon him, with a will. 

Throughout the little voyage there were no words 
spoken but those from the Liverpool detective, as he 
first put the fetters on the white and slender wrists of 
his prisoner: 

*‘ Monsieur de Marolley,” he said, ‘you've tried this 
little ganie once before, This is the second occasion, I 
understand, on which you've dove a sham die; I'd 
haye you beware of the third time; it’s generally, as 
superstitious people think, fatal,” 


CHAPTER XLY. 


Oncz more Slopperton on the Sloshy rang with a sub- 
ject, dismissed from the public mind eight years ago, 
and now revived with a great deal more excitement and 
discussion thanever. That subject was the murder of 
Mr. Montague Harding. All Slopperton madeitselfinto 
one voice, and spoke but upon one theme—the pending 
trial of another man for that very crime of which 
Richard Marwood was found guilty years ago—Richard, 
who, report said, diedin an attempt to escape from tha 
county asylum. 

Very little was known of thecriminal, but a very 
great deal was conjectured, and a great deal more was 
invented, and ultimately most conflicting reports were 
spread abroad by, the citizens of Slopperton, each of 
whom hal his particular account of the seizure of De 
Marolles, and who each stood to his view of the case 
with a pertinacity and fortitude worthy of a better 
cause. Thus, if you went into High Strect, geet 
that thoroughfare from the Market-place, yon woul 
hear how this De Marolles was a Frenoh nobleman, who 
had crossed the channel in an open boat on the night of 
the murder, walked from Dover to Slopperton, notaboyd 
two hundred miles by the shortest cut, and gone back 
to Calais in the same manner. If staggered by the 
slight discrepancies of time and space, in this account 
of the transaction, you pursued your inquiries a little 
further down the same street, you would very likely be 
told that De Marolles was no Frenchman at all, but the 
son of aclergyman in the next county, whose unfor- 
tunate mother was at that moment on her knees in the 
throne-room at Buckingham Palace, soliciting his par- 
.don on account of his connection with the clerical in- 
terest. If this story struck you as rather more roman- 
tic than probable, you had only to turn the cornerinto 
Little Market Street, rather a low neighborhood, and 
chiefly inhabitedby butchers and the tripe and cow- 
heel trade, and you might sup full of horrors; the 
denizens of this locality laboring under the fixed con- 
viction that the prisoner then lying in Slopperton jail, 
was neither more nor less than adistinguished burglar 
long the scourge of the United Kingdoms of Great Brit- 
ain and ffaand: and guilty of no end of murders. 

Thera were others who confined themselves to ani- 
_mated and detailed descriptions of the attempted escape 
and capture of the accused. These congregated at 


_ street-corners, and disputed and gesticulated in little 


ups, One man often dropping back from his compan- 
ons, and taking a wide berth on the pavement, to give 
his particular story the benefit of illustrative action. 
Some stories told how he, the prisoner, had got half-way 
to America, concealed in the paddle-wheel of a screw 
steamer; others gave an animated account of his 
having been tonite. hidden in a corner of the engine- 
room, where he had laid concealed for fourteen 
“lays without either bite or sup. Others told 
you he had been furled up in the foretop sail of an 
‘American man-of-war. Others, how he made the pas- 
sage in the maintop of the same vessel, only descending 
in the dead of night for his meals, and paying the cap- 
tain of the ship a quarter of a million of money for the 
accommodation. As tothe sums of money he had em- 
ezzled in liis capacity of banker, they grew with every 
yur, till at last Slopperton turned up its nose at any- 
thing less than a billion for the sum total of lis plund- 
er; and a million more or less, on tle wrong side of 
‘hia account-book was neither here nor there. 

‘The assizes were looked forward to with such eager- 
nese as no other assizes were ever anticipated before; 
and the judges and barristers on this circuit were the 
envy of judges and barristers on other circuits, who 
said, bitterly, that no such case ever came across their 
way, and that it was like Prius Q. O’s luck to be coun- 
gel for the prosecution in such a trial; and that if Nisi, 
whom the Count de Marolles had intrusted with his 
defense, didn’t get him off, he, Nisi, deserved to be 
hung in lieu of his client, 

It seemed a strange and awful instance of retributive 
justice, Raymond Marolles, having been taken in his 
endeavor to escape, in the autumn of the year, had to 
await the spring assizes of the following year for his 
trial, and, had, therefore, to re. out even a longer 

in his solitary cell than Richard Marwood, the 


innocent victim to circumatancial evidence, had done 
years before. 

Who shall dare toenter this man’s cell? Who shall 
dare to look into this hardened heart? Who shall fol- 
low the dark and terrible speculations of that pervert- 
od intellect ? 

At last the time, so welcome to the free citizens of 
Slopperton, and so very unwelcome to some of the 
denizens in ‘the jail, who preferred awaiting their trial 
in that retreat to crossing the briny ocean for an un- 
limited period as the issue of that trial; at last the 
assize-time came round once more; once more the tip- 
top Slopperton hotels were bewilderingly gay with ele- 
gant young barristers, and grave, gray-headed judges. 
Once more the criminal court was one vast. sea of hu- 
man heads rising wave on waye to the very roof; and 
once more eyery eager eye was fastened on the dock in 
which stood the elegant and accomplished Raymond, 
Count de Marolles, alias Jabez North, sometime pauper 
of the Slopperton on the Sloshy Union, atterwards 
usher in the academy of Doctor Tappenden, charged 
with the willful murder of Montugue Harding, also of 
Slopperton, eight years before. 


The first point the counsel for the prosecution en- 
deayored to prove to he minds of the jury, was the 
identity of Raymond de Marolles, the Parisian, with 
Jabez North, the panper schoolboy. This hinged 
chiefly upon his power to overthrow the evidences of 
his death, in which all Slopperton had hitherto 
firmly believed. Dr. Tappenden had stood by his 
usher’s corpse. How, then, could that usher be 
alive and before them now,? But there were plenty to 
certify that here he was in the flesh, this very Jabez 
North, whom they remembered, and had been in the 
habit of seeing eight years ago. They were ready to 
identify him in spite of his dark hair and eyebrows. 
On the other hand, there were some who saw the body 
of the euicide, feund by Peters, the detective, on the 
heath outside Slopperton ; and these were as ready to 
declare, that that body was the body ot Jabez North, 
the usher to Dr. Tappenden, and none other. But when 
arough-looking man, with amangy furcap in his hand, 
and two greasy locks of hair, carefully twisted into 
limp curls on either side of his swarthy face, which 
curls were known to his poetically and figuratively dis- 
posed friends as Newgate knockers—when this man— 
who gave his name to the jury as Slithery Bill, or, see- 
ing the jury didn’t approve of this cognemen, Bill 
Withers, if they liked it better—was called into the 
witness-box, his evidence, sulkily and rather despond- 
ingly given, as from one who says, “it may be my 
turn next,’’ threw quite a new light upon the subject. 

Bill Withers was politely asked if he remembered 
the summer of 18—. Could remember the summer of 
18—; was out of work that summer, and made the 
marginal remark that ‘them as couldn’t live, might 
starve or steal, for all Slopperton cared.” 


Was again politely asked if he remembered doing one 
particular job of work that summer. 

Did remember it, made the marginal remark, “and 
. was & jolly queer dodge, as ever a cove had a hand 
n. 

Was asked to be kind enough to state what it was. 

Assented to the request with a polite nod of the 
head, and proceeded to smooth his Newgate knockers, 
and fold his arms on the ledge of the witneas-box prior 
to stating his case, then cleared his throat, and com- 
menced discursively, thus ; 


“Vy, it vas as this.”ere—I vas out of vork—I does up 
amall gent’s gardens in the spring, and tidies, and 
veeds, and rakes, and hoes ’em a bit, back and front, 
vhen I can get it to do, vich ain't often ; and, bein’ ont 
of vork, and old mother Thingamy down Blind Peter, 
she say to me, vich she vas a vicked old ag, she say to 
me, ‘I've got a job for them, as asts no questions and 
don't vant to be told no lies; by vich remark, aud the 
vay of her altogether, 1 knew she veren’t up to no 
food, #0 I says, ‘you look here, mother, if it’s a job a 
respectable young man, vot’s ont o’ york, and ain’t 
had bite or sup since the day afore yesterday, can do 
vith a clear conscience, I'll do it; if it ain’t I yon't— 
therel’”’. Having recordei which heroic declaration, 
Mr, William Withers wiped his mouth, and looked 
round the court, as much as to gay; ‘‘Let Slopperton 
be proud of such a citizen.” 

“Don’t you go to flurry yourtender constitution 
and do yourself a unrecoyerable hiujury,’ the old cat 
made reply ; ‘it’s a job the parson of the parish might 
do, if he d gota truck.’ ‘Atruck?’ I ses; ‘is it movin’ 
boxes you're makin’ this ere palaver about?’ ‘Never 
you mind vether it’s boxes, or vether it ain't: vill you 
do it?’ she ses, ‘vil you do it, and put asovering in 
your pocket, and neyer go for to split, unless you vants 
“ prens throat of yours slit some fine heay- 
enin’?’” 

“And you consented to do what she required of 
you?” suggested the counsel. 

“Vell, I don’t know about that,” replied Mr. 
Withers, ‘‘but I undertook the job. ‘So,’ ses she, 
that’s the old un, she ses, ‘you bring a truck down by 
that there broken buildin-ground at the back of Blind 
Peter, at ten o’clock to-night, and you keeps yourself 
quiet till you hears a vhistle; ven you hears a vhistle, 
she ses, * bring your truck round agen our front door ; 
this here's all you've got to do,’ she ses, ‘besides 
keepin’ your tongue between your teeth.’ ‘All right’ 
Tees, and off I goes to see if there vas any cove as 
yould trust me vith a truck, agen the hevenin’. Vell, 
I finds the cove. vich, seein, I vanted it bad, he stood 
out for a bob anda tanner for the loan of it.” 

“Perhaps the jury would wish to be told what sum 
of money—I conclnde it is money—a bob anda tanner 
represent,”’ said the counsel. 

“They must be a jolly bignorant Jot, then, any- 
ways,” replied Mr. Withers with more candor than 
circumlocution. ‘Hany hinfant knows eighteenpence 
yen it’s showed him.” nae ! 

“Oh,a bob and a tanver are eighteenpence; very 


good,” ssid the counsel, encouragingly ; “ pray,.go.on, 
Mr. Withers,” 

‘Vel, ten o'clock come, and vern’t it a precious 
stormy night, that's all, and there I vas a vaitin' a 
sittin’ on this blessed truck at the back of Blind 
Peter, vich vos my directions. At last the vhistle 
come, and a precious cautious vhistle it vos, too, as 
soft as a niteingel vot’s paying its addressess to 
another nighteingel, and round I goes to the front, as 
yos my directions. Then, agen her door stands the 
old hag, and agen her stands a young man in a hold 
ragged pair of trousis anda shirt. kin' him hard 
in the face, who does I see but Jim the hold ‘un’s 
grandson, 80 I ses,‘ Jim!’. friendly-like, but he makes 
no reply, and then the hold ‘un ses, ‘Lend this 
young gent. a'and here, vil yer?’ So in I goes, and 
there on the bed I sees something rolled up very care- 
fulin a hold counterpane. It giy' mea turn like, and 
I didn’t much like the looks of it; but I sees nothink, 
and then the young man Jim,as I thinks, ses, ‘Lend 
us a hand with this ’ere, vill yer?” and it giv’s me 
another turn like, for though it’s Jim’s self, somehow 
it ain’t quite Jim's yoice—more genteel and fine-like— 
but I goes up to the bea, and I takes hold of von end 
of vot Jays there—and then I gets turn wumber three 
—for I finds my suspicions vos correct—it vos a dead 
body |” 

A dead body ?” 

“Yes; but who’s it yos there vos no knowin’, it yore 
wrapped up in that manner. ButJl feels myself turn 
dreadful vhite, and 1 ses, ‘If this here's anythink 
wrong, I yashes my hands oy it, and you may do your 
dirty vork yourself.” I hadn’t got the vords out be- 
fore this ‘ere young man, as I thought at first vos Jim, 
caught me by the throat sudden, and threw me down 
on my knee. I ain't a baby, but. Lor’, I vos nothink 
in hig grasp, though his hand vos as vhite and deliket 
a8 & young lady’s. ‘Now you just look ’ere,’ he ses, 
and I luoked as vellasI could, with my eyes a startin’ 
out ov my head; ‘you see yot this is,’ and vith his left 
hand he takes a pistol out ov his pocket; ‘you refuse 
to do vot ve vant done, or you go for to be noisy, or in 
any vay ill inconvenient us, and it’s the last time as 
eyer yon'll have the chance of so doing. Get up,’ heses, 
asif I vos a dog, and I gets up, and I agrees to do yothe 
yants, for there vos that there devilin that young 
man’s hi, that I began to think it vos best not to go 
agin hin.” 

Here Mr. Withers paused for refreshment after his 
exertions, and blew his noise very ‘eliberately on a 
handkerchief, which, from its dilapidated condition, 
resembled ared cotton cabbage-net. Silence reigned 
throughout the crowded court, broken only by the 
scratching of the pen with which the counsel for the 
defense was taking notes of the evidence, and the fint- 
tering of the leaves of the reporter’s pocketbooks, as 
they threw off page atter page. 

The prisoner at the bar looked straight before him, 
the firmly-compressed lips had neyer once quivered, 
the golden-fringed eyelashes had never drooped. 

“Can you tell me,” said the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, ‘‘ whether you have ever since that night seen this 
young man who go closely resembled your old friend, 

im ?”’ \ , 

“‘Never seen him since, tomy knowledge,” (there 
was a flutter in the erowded court, as if every specta- 
ae had simultaneously drawn a long breath) “ till to- 
day.’ 

“ Till to-day ?”’ said the counsel. . 

This time it was more than a flutter—it was a sub- 
dued murmur that ran through the listening crowd. 

‘*Be good enough ta say if you can seo him at this 
present moment.” “ ‘ ’ 

“Ican,” replied Mr. Withers—“ that’s him, or my 
name ain't cet v8 been Jed to believe it is.” 

And he pointed with a dirty but decided finger to the 
prisoner at. the bar. 

The prisoner.slightly elevated his arched cyebrows 
superciliously, as if he would say : 

“This is a pretty sort of witness to hang a man.” 

“Be so good as to continue your story,” said the 
counsel, 

“Vell, I does vot he tells me, and I lays the body, 
vith his ‘elp, on the truck. ‘Now,’ he ses, ‘follow 
this ‘ere hold voman, and do everythink vot she telle 
you, or you'll find it considerably vorse for your fu- 
ture ‘appiness,’ vith vich he slams the door upon me, 
the old un, and the truck, and I sees no more of ’im. 
Vell, I follows the old "un through a lot of lanes and 
back slums, till ve leaves the town behind, and gete 
right out upon the ’eath, and ve crorses over the ‘eath, 
till ve comes to vere it’s precious lonely, yet the hedge 
ofthe pathway like; and ‘ere she tells meas ve're 
leave the body, and here ve shifts it off the truck, and 
lays itidown upon the grass,vich it was a rainin’ “eavens 
’ard, and a thunderin’ and a lightenin' like von o'clock. 
‘And now,’ she ses, ‘yot you got todo is togo back 
from yheres yon come from, and lose no time about 
it, and take notice,’ she ses, “if hever you s S, or 
jabbers, about this here business, it'll be the hend of 
your jabberin’ in this yorld ;’ vith vitch she looks ‘at 
me like a hold yitch as she yos, and points vith her 
skinny harm dewn the road. So I yalks a chalks, 
but I dosn't valk em very far, and presently I sees the 
old ’ag a runnin’ back towards the town as fast as ever 
she could tear. ‘Hol’ Ises, ‘you are a nice -lot, you 
are, but I'll see who’s dead, in spite of you.’ So Icrawle 
up to vere ve’d left the body, and there it yos sure 
enuff, but all uncovered now, the face a starin’ up at 
the black sky, and it vos dressed, as far as [ could 
make out, like a gentleman, all in black, but it was so 
jolly. dark I couldn’t see the face, vhen all of a sudden, 
vhile I vos a kneeling down and looking at it, there comes 
yon of the longest flashes of lightenin’ as lever remem- 
ber, and in the blue light I sees the face ae than I 
conld have seen it in the day. Ith it I should have 
fell down all ofaheap. Ityas Jim! Jim 
knowed as well as | ever knowed myself, dead at my 
feet. My first thought vos as how that yeung man as 


ws 


oa 80 like Jim, had murdered Kim: but there vosn’t 
no marks of wiolence novheres about the body. Now, 
I hadn’t in my own mind any doubt as how it vas Jim! 
but still, I ses to myself, I ses, ‘ everythink seems 
topsy turvy like, this night, so Ill be sure’; so I tukes 
up lis harm and turns up his coat sleeve. Now, vy | 
does this, is this ’ere; there vas &® young voman “Jim 
yos unoommon fond oy, vich her name vos Bess, though 
he and many more called her, for short, Sillikins ; and 
von day vlien me and Jim vos at a public, ve happened 
to fal] in vith a sailor, vot ve’d both knowed. atore he 


vent tosea. So he vos a tellin’ of us his adventures | 


and such like, and then he said promiscus, ‘I'll show 
you somethin’ pretty ;’ and sure enuff, he slipped up 


© the sleeves ov his Garnsey, and there, all over his harm, 


vos all manner ov sort ov picters done vith gunpow- 
der, such as hankers, and Rule Britannias and ships in 
full sail on the backs of flyin’ halligators. So Jim takes 
quite a fancy to this ‘ere, and he ses, ‘I vish Joo (the 
#ailor’s name bein’ Joo), I vish, Joe, as how you'd do 
me my young voman’s name, hand a wreath of roses 
on my harm, like that there?’ Joe ses, ‘and sol vill, 
and velcome,’ and sure enuff a yeek or two arterwards 


Jim comes to me vith his harm like a picter-book, and | 


Bess as large as life just above the elbow joint. Sol 
‘turns up his coat sleeves and vaits for. a flash ov light- 
nin.’ I hasn't to yaitlong, and there I reads ' B.E.8.8." 
“There ain't no doubt, now,’I ses, ‘this ’ere’s Jim, 
and there’s some willany or other in it, vot I ain’t up 
to.’ * 

“Very good,” said the counsel, “we may want you 
again by-and-by, [ think, Mr. Withers; buf for the 
present you may retire.” 

The next witness called was Dr. Tappenden, who re- 
lated the circumstances of the admission of Jabez 
North into his household, the high character he had 
from the Board of the Slopperton Union, and the con- 
fidence reposed in him. 

“Yon placed great trust, then, in this person?” 
asked the counsel for the prosecution. 

“ The most implicit trust,” replied the schoolmaster; 
“so much so, that he was frequently employed by me 
to collect subscriptions for a public charity of which I 
was the treasurer—The Slopperton Orphan Asylum. = [ 
think it only right to mention this, as on one occasion 
it was the cause of lis calling upon the unfortunate 

“gentleman who was murdered.” 

“Indeed! will you be so good as to relate the cir- 
cumstance?”’ ; 

“I think it was abont three days before the murder 
when, one morning, at a little before twelve o’clock— 
that being the time for the pupils being dismissed 
from their studies for an hour’s recreation—I said to 
him, ‘Mr. North I should like youto call upon this 
Indian gentleman, who is ves fe, Ben Mrs. Marwood 
and whose wealth isso much talked of’ ’’——~ 

“Pardon me—you said, ‘whose wealth is so much 
atiked of'—can youswear to haying mado that re- 
muric ?°* : 

“Tecan,” 

“Pray, continue,” said the counsel. 

**T should like you,’ I said, ‘to call upon this Mr. 

Harding, and solicit his aid forthe juan Asylum; we 
arasadly in want offunds. 1 know, Mr, North, your 
“heart is in the work and you will plead the cause of 
the orphans successfully; you havean hour before 
dinner; itis some distance to the Black Mill, but you 
con walk fast, there and back. He went accorjingly, 
and on his return a ‘a five-pound note, which 
‘Mr. Harding had given him.” , 
- Dr. Tappenden proceeded to describe the circum. 
stance of the death of the little boy in the wslier's 
rtment.on the yery night of the murder. Ono of 
“the servants was examiled, who slept on the same 
floor as North, and who said she had heard strange 
noises in his room, that night, but had attributed it to 
the fact of the usher sitting up to attend upon the in- 
“valid. She was asked what were the noises she had 
heard. - 7 
_“ The window was twice opened, and twice shut.” 
° “Atwhat interval from the first time was the 
second time of its being opened ?”’ asked the counsel). 

“ About two hours,” she replied, “ as far as I could 

pea : } 

The next witness for the prosecution was the old 

“servant, Martha. } 

«Could she remember ever having seen the prisoner 
at the bar?” Ss 

The old woman put on her spectacles, and steadfastly 
Tegurded the elegant Morsieur de Marolles, or Jabez 
North, as his enemies insisted on calling him. Attera 
‘very deliberate inspection of that gentleman's personal 
bei i rather trying to the feelings-ofthe spec- 
tators, Mrs. Martha Jones said, rather obscnrely: 

“He had light hair, then.” j 

‘“«He had light hair, then.” You mean, I conclude,” 
said the counsel, “ that at tle time of your first sec- 
ing the prisoner his hair was of a different color to 
what itis now. Supposing that he had dyed his hair 
asis not an uncommon practice, Can you swear that 
you have seen him before to-day?” 

*Toan.” 

* On what occasion ?’’ asked the counsel. 

«Three days before the murder of my mistress’s poor 
brother. LI opened the gate for him. He was very 
civil spoken, and admired the pike very much, and 
asked me if he might look about it # little.” 

“ He asked you to allow him to look about the gar- 
at Pray, was this as he went in, or as he went 
out?) ‘ j 

“It was when Ilethim out.” - 

“ And how long did he stay with Mr. Harding?” 

“Not more than ten minutes. Mr. Harding was in 
“Ris bed-room; he hada cabinet in his bed-room in which 
‘he kept papers and money, and he used to transact all 
his business there, and sometimes would be there till 
dinner-time.” ~ 
. tid the prisoner ase him in his bed-room ?’" 

“He did—I shewed him up stairs mysolf.’”” 


THREE TIMES DEAD. z 


“ Was anybody in the bed-room with Mr. Harding 
when ho saw the prisoner ?” 

“ Only his colored servant; he was always with him.” 

“And when you showed the prisoner out, he asked 
to be allowed to look at the garden? Was he long | 
| looking about?” 
| “Not more than five minutes. He looked more at 
| the house than the garden, TI noticed him looking at 
| Mr. Harding's window, which is on the first floor; he 
| took particular notice of a very fine creeper that grows 
| over the window.” 

“Was the window, on the night of the murder, fast- 
ened, or not ?’”’ 

“Tt never was fastened. Mr. Harding always slept 
with his window alittle way open.” 

After Martha had been dismissed from the witness- 
box, the old servant of Mr. Harding, the Lascar, who 
had been found living with a getloman in London, was 
examined. 

He remembered the prisoner at the bar, but made 
the samo remark as Martha had done, about the change 
in the color of his hair. 

“You were in the room with your late master when ' 
the prisoner called upon him ?” asked the counsel. 

“Twas.” 

“Will you state what passed between the prisoner 
and your master ?”’ 

“It is scarcely in my power todo so. At that time 
Iunderstood no English. My master was seated at his 
cabinet, looking over papers and accounts. I tancy the 
prisoner asked him for money. He showed him papers 
both printed and written. My master opened a pocket- 
book filled with notes, the pocket-book afterward found 
on his nephew, and sess the prisoner a bank-note, 
The prisoner appeared to make a good impression on 
my late master, who talked to him in a very cordial 
manner. As he was leaving the room, the prisoner 
made some reniark about me,iand I thought from the 
tone of his voice, he was asking a question.’ 

“You thought he was asking a question ?’” 

“Yes. In the Hindostanee language we have no in- 
terrogative form of speech, we depend entirely on the 
inflexion of the voice ; our ears, therefore, are more 
acute than an Englishman’s. I am certain he asked 


my master some questions about me.’ 

“And your master ?'’'—— : 

“ After replying to him, turned to moe, and said: ‘I 
am telling this gentleman what a faithful fellow you 
are, Mujeebez, and how you always sleep in my dress- 
inug-room.’ "? 

“You remember nothing more ?"’ 

“Nothing more.” He then repeated) his evidence 
given at the hospital at the time of the triul of Richard 
Marwood, and leit the wituess-box. 

The landlord of the ‘‘ Bargeman’s Delight,’’ Mr. Dar- 
ley, and Mr. Peters (the latter by an interpreter), were 
examined, and the story of the quarrel and the lost 
Indian coin was elicited, making considerable impres- 
sion on the jury. 

There was, only one more witness for the crown, and 
this was a young man, a chemist, who had been an up- 
prentice at the time of the supposed deatli of Jabez 
North, and who had sold to him a few days before that 
supposed suicide the materials for a hair-dye, 

» The counsel for the prosecution then summed up. 

It is not for us to follow him through the twistings 
and windings of a very complicated mass of evidence ; 
he had to prove the identity of Jabez North with the 
prisonor at the bar, and he had to prove that Jabez 
North was the murderer of Mr. Montague Harding. To 
the minds of every spectator in that crowded court, he 
succeeded in proving both. 

In vain the prisoner's counsel examined and cross- 
examined the witnesses. 

The witnesses for the defense were few. A Trench 
man, who represented himeaelf as a Obevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, failed signally in an endeavor to 
prove an alibi and considerably damaged the defense. 
Other witnesses appeared, who swore to having 
known the prisoner in Paris the year of the murder, 
They could not say they had seen him during the 
November of that’ year, it might have been earlier, it 
Might have beet later. On being cross-examined, they 
broke down ignominionsly, and acknowledged that it 
might not haye been that yearatall, But they had 
known him in Paria about that period. They had al- 
ways believel him to bea Frenchman, They had al 
ways understood tht his father fell at Marengo, in the 
ranks of the Old Guard. On cross-examination they all 
owned to having heard him at divers periods speak 
English. Ho had, in fact, spoken it fluently, yes, even 
like an Englishman. On further cross-examination it 
also appeared that he did not like being thought an Eng- 
lishman. That he would insist vehemently upon his 
French extraction. That nobody knew who he was, or 
whence he came, and that al) any one did know of him | 
was what he himself chose to state. 

The defense was long and labored. The prisoner's 
counsel waived the matter of the murder having been 
committed by Jabez North, or not having been com- 
mitted by Jabez North what he endéayored toshow was 
that the prisoner at the bar was not Jabez North. 
That he was the victim to one of those cases of mis- 
taken identity of which there aré so many on record 
both in English and foreign criminal archives. He 
cited thé execution of the Frenchman, Joseph Le- 
sourges, for the murder of the Courier of Lyons. He 
spoke of the case of Elizabeth Canning, in which a 
crowd of witnesses on either side persisted in support- 
ing entirely conflicting statements without any evident 
motive whatsoever. He endeavored to dissect the evi- | 
detice of Mr. William Withers; he sneered at that 
worthy citizen’s wliolesale slaughter of tha English of 
Her most Gracious Majesty and her subjects. He tried 
to overthrow that el by ten minutes on. the 
wrong side of the Slopperton clocks; he did his best 
to damage him by puzzling him as to whethor the 
truck he spoke ot had two legs and one wheel, or two 
wheels and one leg; but he triedin vain. Mr. Withers 


was not to be damaged; he stood as firm asa rock and 
Still swore that he carried the dead body of Jim Lomax 
out of Blind Peter and on to the heath, and that the 
man who commanded him so to’ do was the prisoner at 
the bar. Neither was Mr. Augustus Darley to be dam- 
aged, uor yet the landlord of the “‘Bargeman’s De- 
light,”’ who, in spite of all cross-examination, preserved 
a gloomy and resolute attitude, and declared that that 
young man at the bar,’ which his hair was then light, 
had had a row witha young woman in the tap-room, 
and throwed that there gold coin to her, which she 
chucked it back savage. In short, the defense, though 
it lasted an hour and a half, was a very lame one, and a 
close observer might have soen oné flash from the blue 
eyes of the men standing at the bar, whiob glanced in 
the direction of the eloquent Mr. Prius, Q. C., as he 
uttered the last words of his peroration, révengeful 
aud murderous enough, brief though it was. to give to 
the spectator some idea that the Count de Marolles, in- 
nocent and injured victim of circumstantial evidence 
as he might be, was not the safest person im the world 
to offend. 

The judge deliveted his charge to the jury, and they 
retired. 

There was breathless impatience in the court for 
three-quarters of an hour; such impatience that the 
three-quarters seemed to be three entire hours, and 
some of the spectators would have it that the clock had 
stopped. Once more the jury took their places. 

“Guilty !’ A recommendation to mercy? Nol 
Mercy was not for such as he. Not man’s mercy. Oh, 
Heaveii be praised that there is One whose mercy is 
far above the mercy of the tenderest of earth's creatures, 
as Heaven is above that Earth! Who ghall say where 
is the man so wicked he may not hope for this ? 

The judge put on the black cap and delivered the 
sentence, 

“To be hanged by the neck””— 

The Count de Marolles looked round at the erowd. 
Tt was beginning to disperse, when le lifted his slender 
ringed-white hand. He wasaboutto speak. The crowd, 
swaying hither and thither betore, stopped as one man. 
As one man, nay, as one surging wave ot ocean changed, 
in a’breath, to stone. He smileda bitter mocking, de- 
fiant smile. 

“Worthy citizens of Slopperton,” he. said, his clear, 
enunciation ringing through the building, distinct and 
musical: “I thank you for the trouble you have taken 
this day on my account. Thaye played a great game, 
and I have lost a g-eat stake; but remember, I first 
won that stake, and for eight years held it, and enjoyed 
it. Ihave been tlie husband of one of the most beautie 
ful, and richest women in France, I haye been a mil- 
lionaire, and one of the wealthiest merchant princes of 
tlie wealthy south. 1 started from the work-house of 
this town, Inever in my life had a friend to help me, 
ora relation to advise me. To man I owe nothing. 
To God, Lowe only this, a will as indomitable as, the 
stars He made, which have held their course through 
all time. Unloyed; unaided, unprayed for, utiwept, 
motherless, fatherless, sisterless, brotherless, friend- 
less, [have taken my own road and kept to it, de- 
fying the earth op which f have lived, and the sky 
abovemy head. The road has come to an end, and 
brought me—here! So be it! Isuppose, after all, the 
sky is strongest—gentlemen I am ready. He bowed 
and‘followed the officials, who led him from the dock toa 
coach waiting for him at the entrance to the court. 
The crowd gathered round him with scared faces and 
eager eyes. > 

he last Slopperton saw of the Count de Marolles 
was a pale, handsome face, a sardonic smilé, and the 
delicate white hand which rested upon the door of the 
hackney coach: ‘ 

Next morning, very early, men with grave faces con- 
gregated at street-corners, and talked together earn- 
estly. Through Slopperton like wildfire spread the 
rumor of something, which had only been darkly 
hinted at the jail. 

‘The prisoner had destroyed himself! 

Later in the afternoon, it was known that he had 
bled himself to death by nieané of a lancet, not bigger 


than a pin which he had worn for yeats concealed in” 


a chased gold ring of massive form and exquisite work- 
manship. f 
The jailer had found him, at six o’clock oh the morn- 
ing after his trial, seated, with his head lying on a 
littl table of his cell, white, tranquil, and dead. _ 
The agents from an exhibition of waxworks, and 
several plirenologists, came to look at and to take casts 
of his head, and masks of the handsome and aristocratic 
face, Oné of the phrenologists, who had given an 
opinion on his cerebral development ten years before, 
when Mr, Jabez North was considered @ model of all 


| Sloppertonian virtues and graces, and had been treat- 


ed with ignominy for that very opinion—wwas now in 
the highest spirits, and introduced the whole story in- 
to aseries of lectures, which were afterwards very 
popular. The Count de Marolles, with very long eye- 
lashes, very small feet,and patent leather boots, a 
faultless Stulsian evening costume, a white waistcoat, 
and any number of rings, was extremely sdmired in 
the Room of Horrors at the eminent waxwork exhibi- 
tion above mentioned, and was considered well worth 
the extra sixpence for admission, Young ladies fell in 
loye with him, and vowed that a being—they ue 
him a being—with such dear blue glass eyes, with 
beautiful curly eyelashes, and specks of lovely ver- 
milion in each corner, could never haye committed a 
horrid murdér, but was, no doubt, the innocent vic 

of that cruel circumstantial evidence. Mr. Splitters 
put the count into a melodrama in four perioCs—not 
acts, but periods. 1.—Boyhood—the Work-house. 2.— 
Youth—the School. 3.—Manhood—the Palaco. 4— 
Death—the Dungeon. This piece was very popular, 
and as Mr. Percy Cordonner had prophesiod, tue count 
was represented as living—en permanciice—in 

boots with gold tassels ; and as a.wayc appearing, w: 

a spirited disregard to the unities or timo ond space, 
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two or three hundred miles distant from the spot in 
which.he had appeared five minutes before, and per- 
forming in scene four the very action which his foes 
had described as being already done in scene three. But 
the transpontine audiences to whom the piece was rep- 
resented were notin the habit of asking questions, and 
as longas you gave them plenty of Hessian boots and 
pistol shots for their money, you might snap your 
fingers at Aristotle’s Ethics, and all the Greek drama- 
tists into the bargain. What would they have cared 
tor the classic school? Would they have given a thank 
you for ‘‘ Zaire, yous pleurez!"” or, “Quil mourut!’’ 
No, give therm enough blue fire and honest British 
sentiment, with plenty of chiutz waistcoats and top 
boots, and you might laugh Corneille: and Voltaire to 


scorn, aud to be sure of along run on the Surrey side’ 


of the water. 

So the race was run; and, after all, the cleverest 
horse was not the winuer. Where was the Countess de 
Marolles during her husband's trial? Alas! Valerie, 
thine has been a troubled youth, but it may be that a 
brighter fate is yet in store for thee, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Scanceby had Slopperton subsided in some degree 
from the excitement into which it had’been thrown by 
the trial and suicide of Raymond de Marolles, when it 
was again astir with news, which was, if anything, 
more exciting. It is needless to say that, after the trial 
and condemnation of De Marolles, there was not a little 
regretful sympathy felt by the good citizens of Slopper- 
ton for their unfortunate townsinan, Richard Marwood, 
who after having been found guilty of a murder he 
never committed, had perished, as the story went, in a 
futile attempt to escaps irom tlie asylum in which he 
had been confined. 
Slopperton, when, about a month after the suicide of 
the murderer of Montague Harding, a paragraph ap- 
peared in one of the local papers, which stated posi- 


What, then, were the feelings of | 


| gtinem chronometer, by Dent to the silver turnip from 


watch is out and nobody will believe but that his par- 
ticular time is Greenwich time, and every other watch 
and the station-clock into the bargain, wrong. 

Five minutes fo three. Claug goes the great bell, 
the stationmaster clears the line. Here it comes, only 
aspeck of dull red five, ay yet, and a slender column 
of curling smoke; bat the London express, for all that. 
Here it comes, wildly tearing up the tender green 
country, rushing headJong through the smoky-sub- 
urbs; here it comes within a few hundred yards of the 
station, and there, amid’ a labyrinth of straggling lines, 
and a chaos of empty carriages and disabled engines, it 
stops deliberately for the ticket-collectors toe go their 
accustomed round. 

Good gracious me, how badly those ticket-collectors 
do their duty! how slow they are! whata time the 
olderly females in the second class appear tu be fumb- 
ling in their reticules before they disgorge the re- 
quired document! whatan age, in short, it is, betore 
the train puffs lazily up to the platform, and yet, only 
minutes by the station-clock ! 

Which is he? Thereisa long line of carriages; the 
eager eyes leok into‘each. There is a fat, dark man, 
with large whiskers, reading the papers, Is that Rich- 
ard? He may be altered, yon know, they say, but 
eight years could never have changed him into that. 
No! there he is! ‘There is no mistaking him this 
time. The handsome dark face, with the thick black 
moustache, and the clustering trame of waving raven 
hair, looks ont ofa first-class carriage; in anotuer mo- 
ment he is on the platform, a ludy by his side, young 
and pretty, who bursts into tears as the crowd press 
round him, and hides her tace on av elder lady's shoul- 
der: that elderly lady is his mother. How eagerly they 
gather round him! He does not speak; but stretches 
out both his hands, which are nearly shaken off his 
wrists before he knows where he is, 

Why doesn’t he speak? Is it because he cannot? 


& 


through which he has passed,a punishment for the 


the wide buff waistcoat of the farmer, everybody's | careless sing of his youth, for the unhappiness he had 


caused his devoted mother, and for his indifference to 

the blessings Heaven had bestowed on him; how he 

prays to be more worthy of the bright future which 
| lies so before him. How he means the rest of his life 

to be an earnest and useful one; and how, to the last 

hour of that li‘e, he will retain the memory of their 
j gener vas and enthusiastic reception of him this day. 
| don't know how much more he might have said but 
[dust at this time his eyes became peculiarly affected, 
| perhaps by the dust, perhaps by the sunshine; he was 
| forced ohce more to haye recourse to hia hat, which he 
| pulled fairly over those optics, sprang out of the car- 
riage, and hurried into the hotel, amidst the frantic 
cheers of the sterner sex, and the audible sobs of the 
fairer portion of the community. 

His visit was but a flying one; the night train was to 
take him across country to Liverpool, whence be was 
to start the following day for South America. This was 
kept, however, a profound secret from thecrowd, which 
might else have insisted on giving him a second ova~ 
tion. It was not very quickly dispersed, this enthu- 
| siastic throng; it lingered for a long time under the 
| windows of the hotel, it drank a great deal of bottled 
ale and Loudon porter in the bar round the corner by 
the stableyard; and it steadfastly refused to go away 
untilithad Richard out upon the balcony several 
times, and had given him a pe many more tumul- 
tuous greetings. When it had quite exhausted Rich- 
ard our hero looking pale from over-excitement, it took 
to Mr. Darley as yice-hero, and would have carried@him 
round the town with one of the bands of music had he 
not prudently declined that offer. It was so bent upon 
doing something, that at last, when it did congent to. 
go away, it went into the Market-place and had a fight, 
not from any pugilistic or vindictive feeling, but 
from the simple necessity of finishing the evening 
somehow. 

Thers is no possibility of sitting down to dinner till 


tively that Mr. Richard Marwood was still alive, he | Because there is a clioking sensation in his throat, and | after dark, but atlast the shutters are shut, and the 
haying succeeded in escaping from the county asyluni. | his lips refuse to’articulate the words that are treimb- | curtains are drawn by the obsequious waiters; the din- 
This was enough; here was a hero of romance in- | ling upon them? Is it because he remembers the last | ner-table is spread with glittering plate and snowy 


deed ; here was innocence triumphunt for once in real 
life, as on the mimic scene. Slopperton was wild with 
one universal desire to embrace so distinguished a citi- 
zen. The local papers of the following week were full 
of the subject, and Richard Marwood was earnestly 
solicited to appear once more in his native town, that 
every inhabitant thereof, from the highest to the low- 
est, might be enabled to testify his heartfelt sympathy 
in his undeserved misfortunes, and sincere delight in 
his happy restoration to name and fame. 

The hero was not long in replying to the friendly po- 
tition of the inhabitants of his native place. A letter 
from Richard appeared in one of the papers, in which 
he stated that, as he was about to leave England for a 
considerable period, perhaps forever, he should do 
himself the honor of responding to the kind wishes of 
his friends, and once more shake hands with the 
acquaintance of his youth, before he left his native 
country. 

The Sloppertonian Jack in the Green, assisted by the 
rather stalwart damsels ih dirty pink gauze and crum- 
pled blue and yellow artificial flowers, had scarcely 
ushered in the sweet spring month of the year, when 
Slopperton arose simultansously, and hurried as one 
man to the railway-station to welcome the hero of the 
day. The report has spread—no one ever kuows how 
these reports arise—that Mr. Richard Marwood is to 
arrive this day. Slopperton must be at hand to bid him 
welcome to his native shores, to repair the wrong it 
had so long done him, in holding him up to universal 
detestation as the George Barnwell of modern times. 

Which train will he come by ? There is a whisper of 
the three o'clock express, and at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, therefore, the station and station-yard were 
crowded. 

The Slopperton station, like most other stations, is 
built ata little distance from the town; so that the 
humble traveler who arrived by. the parliamentary 
train, with all bis earthly possessions in a red cotton 
pocket-handkerchief or a brown paper parcel, and to 
whom such things as cabs are unknown luxuries, is 
often disappoi: to find that, when he gets to Slop- 

yerton, he isn’t in Slopperton. That is to say, the 

opperton station is a good way from Slopperton, the 
manufacturing town. Tuereis a grand Sahara of build- 
ing ground and unfinished streets very much to let, to 
be crossed before the traveler finds himself in a 
Street or South Street, or East Street or (any of the 
populous neighborhoods of this magnificent city. 
very vantage, however, is generally counter- 
balanced by some advantage, and Se conld be 
more suitable than this grand Sahara of broken ground 
for the purposes of «triumphal entry into Slopperton. 

There is a great deal of animated conversation going 
on upon the platform inside the station. Itis anotice- 
able fact that everybody present—and there are some 
hundreds—appears to have been intimately acquainted 
with Richard from his very boyhood. This one re- 
members many a game ‘st cricket with him on these 
very fields yonder ; another wonld be a rich man if he 
had only a sovereign for every civar he has smoked in 
the society of Mr. Marwood. That old gentleman 

onder told him his declensions, and always had a 
dittiicnlty with him about the ablative case. The 
elderly ale, with the dropsied umbrella, had nursed 
him as a bady, “ and the finest baby he was as ever she 
saw,” she adds enthusiastically, Those two gentlemen 
who came down to the station in their brougham are 
the kind doctors who carried him through that terrible 
brain-fever of his early youth and whose evidence was 
of some service to him at his trial. Kverywhere dlong 
the crowded platform are friends—noisy, excited, ; 
tdoulating friends—who have started a hero on heir 
ewn account, and who wouldn’t turn aside to-day io 
gota bow from Her Gracious Majesty herself. 

Five minutes to three. From the doctor's fifty- 


| time he alighted on this very platform, the time when 
| he wore handeuffs on his wrists, and walked guarded 
| between two men, when the crowd stood aloof from 
him, avd pointed him ont as a murderer and a villain ? 
Thereis acloud over his durk eyes as he looks round 
at those eager, friendly faces, and he is glad to slouch 
his hat over his forehead, and to walk quickly through 
the crowd, to the carriage waiting for him in the sta- 
tionyard. He has his mother on one arm, and the 
young lady on the other; his old friend Gus Darley is 
with him, too;and the four step into the carriage. 
Then how the cheers and the huzzas burst forth in 
one great hoarse shout! Three cheers for Richard, for 
his mother, for his faithful friend, Gus Darley, who as- 
sisted him to escape from the lunatic asylum; for the 
young lady. But who is the young lady? Everybody 
‘| is so anxious to know whv the young lady is, that when 
Richard introduces her to the doctors, fhe crowd 
been round, and putting aside ceremony, openly and 
eliberately listen. Good Heavens! the young lady is 
his wife, the sister of his friend Mr, Durley. “Who 
wasn't afraid to trust me,”” the crowd heard him say, 
“when the world was against me, and who, in adver- 
} sity or prosperity alike, was ready to bless me with ber 
devoted love.” Good gracious me! more cheers for 
the young lady, the young lady is Mrs, Murwood. 
Three cheers tor Mrs, Marwood. Three cheers for Mr. 
and Mrs. Marwood. Three cheers forthe happy pair. 
At last the cheering is over, or, at least, for the mo- 
ment, Slopperton is in such an excited state thatit is 
easy to see it will break outagain by-and-by; the coach- 
man gives a preliminary flourish of his whip as a signal 
to his fiery steeds... Fiery steeds, indeed! wothing 60 
common as a horse shall carry Richard Marwood into 
Slopperton, cry the excitedtownspeople. We ourselves 
will draw the carriage, we the respectable teadeenecnle, 
tag, rag and bobtail, anybody and everybody will make 
ourselves for themonce beasts of burden, and think it no 
disgrace to draw the triumphal car of this our towns- 
man. In vain Richard remonstrates, his handsome face, 
his radiant smile, only rekindles their enthusiasm. 
They think of the bright young scapegrace whom they 
all knew years ago. They think of his very faults, 
which were virtues to the populace, The day he caned 
& policeman who had laid violent hands upon-a help- 
less little boy for begging in the streets. The night ho 
wrenched off the knocker of an! unpopular magistrate 
who had been hard upon a poacher. They recall a bun- 
dred escapades for which those even who reproved him 
had admired him, and they gather round the carriage 
in which he stands, with his hat off, the May sunligat 
in his bright hazel eyes, his dark hair waving in the 
spring breeze around his wide candid brow, and one 
slender hand stretched ont to restrain, if he can, this 
tempest of enthusiasm. Restrain it? no, that is not to 
be done. You can go and stand upon the shore and ad- 
dress yourself to the waves of the sea, you can mildly 
Tremonstrate with the wolf ae to his intentions with 
regard to the innocent lamb; but you cannot check the 


enthusiasm,of.a hearty British crowd, when its: best’ 


feelings are excited in, a good cause. 

Away the carriage goes, with the noisy populace 
about the wheels. What is this? Music? Yes, two 
opposition bands. Onv is playing ‘See the conquering 
hero comes,” while the other exhausts itself, and gets 
black in the face with the exertion necessary in doing 
justice to “Rule Britannia."’ At last, however, the 
hotel is reaobed, but the triumph of Richard ia not yet 
finished; he must make aspeech. He does ultimately, 
in answer to their earnest entreaties. He tellethem in 


a very few simple words, how this hour, of all others,” 


is the hour for which he has prayed for Nearly nine 
long years, How he Res in the most trifling cireum- 
stances which had added, however remotely, in bring- 
ing this hour to pass, the band of an 4ll- fee 
Providence. How sees in these years sorrow 


linen; the landlord himself brings in the fish and un- 
corks the sherry, and the little party draws round ‘the 
social board. Why sbould we break in upon that 
} happy little group? With the wife he loves, the 
| mother whose devotion has survived every trial, the 
friend whose aid has brought about his restoration. to 
jreedom and society, with ample wealth with 
which he can reward all who have served him 
in his adversity—what more has Richard to wish 
for? 

A close carriage conveys the little party to the 
station, and by the twelve o’clock train they leave 
Slopperton ; some of them, perhaps, never to visit it 
again. 

The next day, a much larger party is assembled on 
board the Oronoko, a yessel lying off Liverpool, and 
about to sail for South America. Richard is there, 
his wife and mother still by his side, and there are 
seyeral others whom we know grouped about the deck. 
Mr. Peters is there, he has come to bid farewell to the 
young man in whose fortunes and misfortunes he hag 
taken s0 warm and unfailing an interest. He is a man 
of independent property now ; thanks to Richard, who 
thinka the hundred a-yeur rettled on him @ very small 
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reward for his devotion ; but he is very melancholy at 
parting with the master he has go loved. 

“I think, sir,’ he says on his fingers, “I shall marry 
Kuppins, and give my-mind to the education of the 
‘fondling.’ He'll be a great man , sir, if he lives; for 
his heart, boy as he is, is all in his profession. Would 

ou believe it, sir, that child bellowed for three mortal 
toure because his father committed suicide, and dis- 
sprees him of seein’ him hung! That's what I 
calls alove of buisness, and no mistake.” 

On the other side of the deck there is a little group 
which Richard presently joins. A lady and gentleman 
and a little boy are standing there ; and at ashort dis- 
tance from them,a graye-looking man, with dark-blue 
spectacles, and a servant, a Lascar. 

There is that peculiar style about the gentleman on 
whose arm the jady leans, that ake him to the 
most casual observer to be a military man, in spite of 
his plain dress and loose greatcoat. And the lady on 
his arm, that dark classic face is not one to be easily for- 
gotten ; itis Valerie de Cevennes, who leans on the arm 
of her first and beloved husband, Gaston de Lancy. If I 
have said little ot this meeting of this restoration of the 
only shan she ever loved, which has been to her as a 
resurrection of the dead, it ig because there are some 
joys, trom their very intensity,too paintul and too sacred 
for many words. He was restored to her. She had 
never murdered him. The potion given her by 
Blurosset was a very powerful opiate, which had pro- 
duced 4 sleep reseinbling death in all: symp- 
toms. ‘Lhrough the influence of the t; the re- 
port of the death was spread abroad. The truth, except 
to his most devoted friends, had never been revealed. 
But the blow had been too much for him, and when he 
was told by whom his death had been attempted, he 
fell into a fever, which lasted for many months ; during 
Which period. his redson was entirely lost,and from 
which he was only rescued by the devotion ai the chem- 
ist ; a devotion which, perhaps, had proceeded as much 
from love of the science he studied as the man hesaved. 
Recovering at last, 1t was only to find that that glorions 
yoice, which had been his fortune, was entirely gone. 
What was there for him todo? He enlistedin the East 
India Company's service ; rose through the Sikh cam= 

with a rapidity which astonished the bravest of 
Co! . There was a romance abont his story 
that made him s hero in his regiment. He was known to 
have plenty of nroney, to have had no éarthly for 
enlisting ; bnt he told them he ould rise aa his father 
had done before. him, in the wars he Empire, 
merit alove,aud he had kept his word. The Frene! 
ensign, Lansdown, the lieutenant, the eaptain—in cach 
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rising grade he was alike beloved, alike admired, as 
a shining example of reckless courage and military 
genius. 

The arrest of the soi-disant Count de Marolles had 
brought Richard Marwood and Gaston de Lancy into 
contact. Both sufferers from the consummate per- 
fidy of one man, they became acquaintances, and ere 
Jong, friends. Somo of Gaston’s story was told to 
Richard and his young wife Isabella; but_it is 
needless to say, that the dark past in which Valerie 
was concerned, remained a secret in the breasts of 
her husband, Laurent Blurosset and herself. The 
father clasped his son to his heart, and the wife, 
whom he had pardoned long ago, and whose years of 
terrible ioe had atoned for the wildly-attempted 
crime of her youth. 

It was on Richard and Gaston becoming friends, 
that it was agreed between them, that Richa 
should join de Lancy and his wife in South America; 
where, far from the scenes which association made 
painful to both, they might commence a new exist- 
ence. Valerie once more mistress of that immense 
fortune of which De Marolles had so long had the 
command, was enabled to bestow it on the husband 
of her choice. The bank was closed in a manner 
satisfactory to all whose interests had been connect- 
ed with it. The cashier, who was no other than the 
lively gentleman who had assisted in De Marolles’ 
attempted escape, was arrested on a charge of em- 
bezzlement, and made to disgorge the money he had 
abstracted. 

The uis de Cevennes elevated his delicately- 
arched eyebrows on reading an abridged account of 
the trial of his son and his subsequent suicidé; but 
the elegant Parisian did not go into mourning for 
this ortunate scion of his aristocratic house; and, 
indeed, I doubt, if five minutes after he had thrown 

ide the journal, he had any recollection of the 
painful circumstances therein related. He ex- 
pressed the same ay surprise upon being 
informed of the marriage of his niece with Captain 

own, late of the East India Company’s service 
and of her approaching departure with her husbanc 
for her South American estates. He sent for his 
blessing and a breakfast service; with the portraits 
of Louis the well-beloved, Madame du Barry, Choi- 
meulyaee pes ap a on the cups, in oval 
m™m ions, with a background of turquoise, packed 
in a casket of bubl, lined with white velvet; and I 
dare say, he dismissed his niece and her troubles 
from his recollection quite as easily as he dis- 
patched this elegant present tothe Calais packet, 
which was to convey it to its destination. 

The bell rings: the friends of the passengers drop 
down the side of the vessel into the little Liverpvol 
steamer. There are Mr. Peters and Gus Darley 
waving their hats in the distance. Farewell, old and 
faithful friends, farewell; but, surely, not forever. 
Isabelle sinks sobbing on her husband’s shoulder. 
Valerie looks with those deep, unfathomable eyes, 
out toward the blue horizon line, that bounds that 
far-away to which they go. 

“There, Gaston, we shall forget.” 

“Never, your long sufferings, my Valerie,” he 
murmurs, as he presses the little hand resting on his 
arm; ‘those shall never be forgotten,”’ 

“And the horror of that dreadful night, Gas- 

‘Was the madness of a love which thought itself 

' wronged, Valerie; we can foraixs every wrong which 
Springs fi a love.” 


far south, two ha) py homes, glistening white-walled 
the luxuriant 


the dark orange-groves, where the scented blossoms 
* fall into the marble basin of the fountain. I see 
Richard reclining in an easy-chair under the ver- 
‘anda, half-hidden by the trailing jessamines that 
shroud it from the evening sunshine, smoking the 
‘Jong cherry-stemméd pipe which his wife had filled 
for him: Gaston paces, with his sharp mili step, 
up and down the terrace at their feet; one: as 
‘he by, to lay a caressing hand on the dark 
‘ is of the son he loves. And, Valerie she leans 


Oh, Ho re ie few in this work-a-day world so 
fortunate as you, wh 
fulfillment of the dear dreams of your youth, 


THE END, , 
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17-18 Oxcie Smas. By J. 8. LeFanu’ .. '5S A Sraancr Girt. By Albert W.. ‘Aiken. ..” Oe | 84 PEARL OF Prants. . By.A. Ps Morris, Jr. 
mar gem) ped ap ga all 1s | 66 bie es nig Purrrax. By A Parson's | 85 For Honor’s Sake. By Mary Reed Crowell. 10¢e 
ITTLE KATE KTRBY. obinson 1 | utd 1 OR Ie ere ae Sent prare ie " 0 
23 Sowmva THe Winp. Mrs, Mar ‘y R. CrowelL. 100 { cf Dip Suv Srv? By Mary Reed Crowell...” 10¢ | | 86 Laxce Unqunant’s Loves. Annie BONAR: i 
24-25 Biros or Prey. Miss M. I! Braddon . . 10c |58 Dousty Drvorcep. By feu heres Burton: 10¢ | 87 Sarety Marrrep. By author of “ Caste. 
i {88 Frorerrs. By Col, Prentiss Ingreham 10c 
§9 Tuane Tomes Deap. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 10¢ 


i 
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AF nical Nad) 


| 


eat 


T 


jd | 


al _ tI 


% Tat Boy or Norcorr’s. Charles Lever... 10¢ "bo A_Wickep Woman, illie, Devereux 
Bn Cone. 8 PE AACE By Braddon. lls B 2 . * Faint 
A Grru's Hearr. By Rett Winwood m 10e LIND BARBARA'S SECRET. ary alpine. 
30-31 Rep as A Rose is NHE. Rhoda Broughton. 00 | 61 AN AMERICAN a By Grace Moreimer: 10c 90 For A Woman's Sage, By Watts Phillips. 10¢ 
82 Tae Lity or Sr. Erne. By Mrs. Orow .... 10c | Gp. MarGoun, rae Srranes. By W. M. Turner. 10c 91 “‘ He Comern Nor,’ SHe Sam.” By Annie 
on i ey noe ate B "ie hc =~ ae i: 0e x _ y OR "Wrpow. By Rett Winvw nies a al | Thomas. Ready April 2ist.- ? - We 
34 Tar Gresy Bripoe. By en. E CREOLE Cousins. nilip ‘arne. 10 
35> Annmz Tempie. By Rev..J, H, Ingraham, ¢ 165 Purscep ro Tae Aurar. By Cushman 10¢ | ‘S Tem Rey MAEDA ie Wilkie Collins. 10c 
36 Wrrsocur Mrroy, By Bartley *f. Campbell. 66 THe TERRIBLE Trore. By Jennie D, Burton, 0c TAP 
37 Biack Eves Anp Buoy. Corinne Cushman, 10c /47 ELeGant Earmrr. By Philip 8. Warne 10c | $8 AN Open Verpror. tee Miss M.'E, Braddon. 
© $8 Brave Barbara, By Corinne Cushman : +68 Lapy Heten’s Vow. By Mrs. E. ¥. Ellet. . 10c | Ready May 5th .. . We 
39 A Daneprovs Woman. Margaret Blount. . 69 Bow1n, THe Knyient or CHIvaLRry. By ; 94 Sworp Anp Gown. 
40 Ovrma’s Love. By Henrietta E. De Conde. Philip S$. Warne : Ready May 12th . 
41 Lost: A Wire. By Corinne Cushman .... 70 Dnietixe To Row. By Mary Reed Crowell. 100 | 951A Benaaton Horses, By James Dayne. 
Ready May 19th. We 


»| 71 Tus Parson’s Daveuter, EX A Parson’s 
Daughter. BN se DS pp; 

‘By Miwon | 

45 Lorp Liste’s Davantex. By ©. M. Braeme. 1 - 1c 

4A Woman’ 8 Hany, By author of paper 

74 ADRIA, THE Apoptrp. By Jennie D. Burton. 1c 


72 Tue Mysrertous GUARDIAN. 
73 Was Ste a Wire. “By Rett Winwooe. 
47 Vuis or Wratn. By “Wis. Mary R. Crowell. 10¢ im Pretry anp Provp. By Corinne Cushman, 10c 


10e Umsted Blake 


10¢ 
18e 


Geo. gt Lawrence 
ra . 10¢ 


42 Winniye Ways, By Margaret Ploanbs 
43 A Woman’s Heart. By Mrs. M. V . Victor. 
44 Toe Deap Lerrer. By Seeley Regester. | 


A new tssue every week. 
Cushman 
For sale by al! newsdealers, or_sent, 
paid, on receipt of twelve cents. BEADL. 
ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William street, N. 
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The Only Young Ladies' Library. of First-Class Copyright Novels Published, Price, Five Cents. 


1 The Masked Seiad or, Wi Str Mar-!| 29 For Her Dear Sake: or, Save FRom 57 
ry Him. By Mrs. Mai Crowell. Huoseir. By Claxton. 
2 hee axe Love? or, ie AND SWEET 30 ae Bou pt Re Girls: or, A Ma.ui0N OF 
Wm, Masoa Turner, MLD, mne. 
3 The ¢ Girl Wite; or, Taz Tus anv rae] 31 ry Mad tikarriaze: or, Tax Inox: Witt. 
Fass, By Bartley 't. Campbell. By Mrs. Mary nison. 
4 A Brave Heart; or, STARTLINGLY SrRaNnes. | 32 Miriana in pepe 
anp faures. B y A Southworth 


ar page Southworth, Roses 
asic Raynor, = hnbeen Girl. |} 33: The Three sinters : or, Tae MysTrry 
Wm or Lord CHALFONT. By Alice Fleming: 


Srran 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowe). 
59 A Widow?» Wiles Errrer * 
PENTANCE. By Rachel 3. iiharté 
60 ba hg fa Deceit; or, Tar cee 2 Lreéacy. 
bi a rg. Jennie Davis Burto’ 
| 


a Donnas. or, 


yicked Harare or, Tae FAusr anp 
Axton. 


. Mason Turner, } 


6 thes Secret Marria ah ‘or, A. Ducenss 
ts Serre or Hersery.. By Sara Claxton. 
7A Daughter of Eve}; or, oa BY 


Mary Reed Crowell 
8 Heart to Hearty; or, Farm Prrius' Lovz. 
By Arabella Southworth. 
D Alone in the World; or, Tim Youna 
's WARD. By the author of “ Clifton.” 
lO A Pair of Gray Eyes; or, Tan 
ALD NECKLACE. By Rose Kenn 
11 Entangled; or, A Daxcrrous Gants, By 


Henrietta Thacke 
12 Hi« sae w ites or, Myra, Tam Carp 
or ApopTi Mrs ann 8. Stephens. 
13 Madeapt vine Lite By 
Corin: hman. 


Quakeress, 
| ad Why I Married bi ig or, Tan Woman 
tn Gray. By Sara Claxto 
15 A Fair Faee; or, ovr’ IY THE Wor.p. 


€, Cain bell. 
16 Prust. Yer Not} ~Y Tum Taur Kyrerrt. 
| 1% SS ee Lo OF THE 


Marzaret Lei 
yal Lax ena “or, Tar Lasr 
mraisPpuTus. By Arabella Southworth. 
18 His Idol; or, Tre, Iut-Sr, 
Mrs, Mary Reed Crowell, 
19 arn Broken ee en or, Love vEer- 
an race Halpine, 
20 Orphan elk, che: Or anges Girl; or, 
Wircass or New York. le Penne 
pat 2% Note and ga or, Way Dm Sue 
tia. oe Trnckerey. 


22 The Bride of men Actor, By the author 
of “ Alone in the World,” etce., etc. 
| 28 Ring Poel or, War Sin’ Proposmp,, By 


‘ea wer ay Was Mer Fortune. By 


25 Oaly’ a ‘eli volinntrewes or, Un- 
bella Southw 
‘26 Without a Tyaonrts or, Wauncie on 


THe BRINK, 
ha A Smmance 


Pind w &i “4 re Daa TEE ce 
ax She a Coque 
CourrsH, . By. aera 


Gk. 


| Tre TRur. Ang 
62 The Maniac Br ges. or, By Ir Bion 
Srorer or Hortow Asn Hath. iéunt” 
63 The Creole Sisters; or, Tee MYSTERY , 
OF THE Perrys, . Anna E. Forter, 


64 What Jealousy_Did; cr, Tar Hem or 
Grance. By Ali Aie Heming. 


34 A Marriage of Convenience: or, Was) 
He A Covnr?: By Sara Claxton. 

35 Sinned “A ‘aimst: or, Taz Wintsrop 
Prive. Clara A 


36 mes Archer’s Bride: or, Pe a at or 
South 


1s Harr. 
37 ithe Country Cousing or, ALL wm Nor 
ennedy. 
Her Nor, 


Gurrrers.. By 
38 His dehy Ma cea or, 

39 Wilrtadion or, A Youxa Grt’s Goon’ 
40 Pledaed mY Sarr 5 or, ly Lovr's Borns. 
oP Cpe Soke or, Love AGarsT THE 


Sara 
41 Blind 

2 Boatrtees th the S Boautifalt or, His Sxo- 
Southworth. 


43 The Jno fs mirrors or, Tae Rrvay 
Sea 


The Only Dats 
44 aye Only aughbter &. Broraer 
GAInsT LOVER, ce Fiemt ing. 
45 ‘Her Hidden Foo; or, Love at Att Opps. 
'y Arabella Southworth. 
46 The Little Heiress; or, 
CLo Mrs, Denison. 


uD. By lhe 
47 bit ged She Loved Pil or, How, 
48 i 28 Mteror - Siry-on de J R 
n Spite erse or, aides ‘EP- 
nION, By 8. R. Sherrod. 
49 His Heart’s Mistress; . or, “yg = 
The Guba By Arabella Sout? hworth. 
50 7 
ov La Virrressz, 


Cuban msorreney or, Tire 
By Mrs. Mary A. be he 
51 iwa Seago oars pS; co) tae Brwe oF 
527 The 1@ Winged Beownoncr 
Au For EART, By ie 
oRb, the chrens 


53 Agnes 
MANCE oF A Rosy 
64 One Woman's . Hoarty or, 
rge 8, Kalme, 


"65 She Did Nat zs By Gaara or, BrooPING 
“0 CONQUER, By Aeabelin Bo nth worth. ; 


56 Love-Mad Senora, Lag a 
Puvpaten same wae. = By W. M. Turner, MoD. | 


Wors.ey 


65 The Wifern Secret 
Ly. By Col. Juan Le 
66 A Proton, poe oh SORA Forcrve- 
wess. By 
67 Forbidden i Auwa’s DiseursED 
Prince. By Arabella Simei 
on Love TEAT 


68 Wenvors and Weft 
Hurs Us x His Net. By B. Braddon, — 


69 Camille; or, Tae Farr or 4 Coguetrs, 
By Alex Dumas. 
70 The Two Orphans. By D'Ennery. 
RM y Woung Wife. By My Young Wife's 
Husband. t 


72 The Two Widows. By Annie Thomas, 
73 Rose Michel 3 or, THe yen or A Fac- 
Gia. Maud 


TORY lo. Bil 
74 Cecil Castiomaine’s ieelae 

PSY ould da, 
75 Whe Black Lady of Buna. By J.s. 
Le Fanu. Ready April 19th. Me 


ret or cnt Cer axp : 


Unvrk a 


A 
» Srory or 4 Bromwrren Syrerp. 
ly «A 


76 Charlotte Temple. aa Roweon. 
eady April 26th. 
17 Christian Oakley's Mixtake, Pays 
author of * John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
| 78 My Young gs eshte) rT, A Conscsres 
IN ‘an Fainuy, By M, alt. Ready May 10th, 
SA mA ae ‘— 
Sets Goon monsst omen sl 
A new > eee feo’ 
Tm. Waveruty Lrenaky t te. ale. ‘ 


Newsdealers, five oft ed per, re nt 4 


mail on receipt of 
BEADLE AND rere Publishers, 
$8 William = New York, 


